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Reduce Prices, 
Truman Urges 


President expresses concern over 
prices, and urges all cooperate to 
keep them down. Says we must 
have prosperity as example free 
enterprise benefits people. Cites 
price rises and asserts reductions 
will maintain prosperity. Denies 
farm parities led to high food 
costs. 
President Harry S. Truman, in 
an address in New York City on 


April 21. at a luncheon of the 
Associated Press, discussed the 





price situa- 
tion, which, he 
asserted, was 
a dark cloud 
in the eco- 
nomic sky. He 
pleaded for 
price reduc- 
tions as a 
means of 
avoiding an 
economic col- 
lapse and 
calLed upon 
industry, far- 
mers, and la- 
bor to cooper- 
ate to support 
his program of 
lower prices, and, at the same 
time, strongly denied that the 
guaranty of parity prices to agri- 
culture was a cause of high food 
prices. 


“ 


President Truman 


Text of Address 

The complete text of the Presi- 
dents address follows: 

Freedom, in the American tra- 
dition, is always coupled with ser- 
vice. The American press—a free 
press — must never forget its ob- 
ligation to the American people. 

(Continued on page 24) 


nouncements, exhortations, 
demand—they 
would be de- 
clining rapid- | 
ly after the} 
President, his | 
chief econo- | 
mist, his Sec- | 
retaries of the 
Treasury and 
of Commerce, 


reau of Agri- | 


nomics joined 
t he _ chorus 
preaching| 
lower prices. 
It is the same 
naivete of believing that the mar- 
ket place is governed by talks, 
that has been displayed by some 
people who tried to talk the coun- 


try out of the depression. Now, 


Dr. Melchior Palyi 


which is supposed to be halted by 
pious speeches, (Leon Blum de- | 
serves fresh credit for the bright | 
idea of controlling prices by the 
magic of words, while the French | 
budget is running a 300 billion | 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Some Comments on the Dismal 
Art of Forecasting 


By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi, in pointing out rising prices cannot be halted by pious 
speeches, calls attention to neglect by business recession fore- 
casters of heavy world wide demands for food, commodities and 
other products, together with prevailing hurricane of spending. 
Says it is economic illiteracy to assume production is pricing itself 
out of market, and contends reversal of upward trend will not come 
about, as in 1920, through money scarcity. Lays price distortions 
to bottlenecks at home and abroad. 
If commodity prices were controlled by well-meaning pro- 


sermons, 
supply and? 


cultural Eco- | 


it is the continuous rise of prices | 


extent will be kept moderate by 


(2) price earnings ratios are lo 





prognostications—and not by 





Why Russia Continues to Snub | 
World Trade and Monetary Bodies 


By DR. CHARLES PRINCE 
Political economist asserts Russian’s current abstention from LT. O., as 


and the Bu-_| also from World Bank and Fund, is based on these agencies’ alleged | 177.20. 


domination by United States. Points out Soviet | 
would here be involved without her indispensable 
veto power. Holds Moscow similarly has joined 
none of UN’s specialized agencies because of their 
claimed conformity with interests of United States | 
because of its control of the purse strings. 


Cor re 
' ? 


The Government of the USSR neither partici- | 


pated in nor sent observers to the First Session 
of the Preparatory Committee of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment 
which met in London between Oct. 15 an 

Nov. 26, 1946. The work of these meetings re- 
sulted, 2mong others, in a preliminary draft of the 
Charter for the International Trade Organization 
of the United Nations (1.T.O). It is hoped that 
the work will be carried forward and completed 
at the Second Session which began on April 10 
in Geneva, Switzerland. At this Second Session, multilateral nego- 


Charles Prince 


a j 
tiations will be carried on between the members of the Preparatory 
| Committee directed towards the reduction of tariffs and the elimina- 


tion of preferences. The stage will then have been set for the Inter- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Stock Market Ripe for Major Rise 


By ANTHONY GAUBIS 


Investment adviser asserts business is being baselessly talked down 
as political strategy. Expects business rexdjustment but holds 


adjustment of current industrial, — 


fiscal, and political difficulties. Concludes stock market is in buying 
range, for following additional reasons: (1) stock yields are high; 


w; (3) “psychology climate” of 


caution seems propitious for rise; and (4) potential demand for 
equities related to supply is large. 


I 
Business Activity 


During the past three months, business activity has held at the 
highest levels touched in any peacetime year. 


At the same time, 
¢ is market as 
whole, as 

| TO name: by 
it he Dow- 
foe Indus- 
trial Average, | 
has been fluc- . 
tuating within 
5% above and 

| below the Dec. 
31 level of 
How- 
ever there has 
been a grow- 
ing chorus of 
pessimism by 
| professio n al : 
/economists as : 
| to the. bene Anthony Gaubis 
'ness outlook during the six to 12 
months immediately ahead. 


These forecasts can be traced 
back to the same group of econ- 
omists who were predicting a 
major depression within six 
months after V-J Day, and at that 
time started the debate as to 
whether we would have eight, 
ten or twelve million unem- 
ployed by the spring of 1946. It 
was subsequently admitted that 
the propaganda purposes behind 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Taxation for Free Enterprise 


Former 


By ROSWELL MAGILL* 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Former Treasury official asserts enormous increase in debt and taxes spells epochal changes in liv- 
Maintains misdirected taxation, not merely its quan‘itative burden, 


ing standards and ways of life. 


constitutes greatest threat to free enterprise. 


trolled, so that tax rates can be reduced in all brackets. 


No one can doubt that the successful com»lction of World War II marked the 
of a new era for the United States, 
day we see evidence of our new and increasing 


uation 
also greatly 
changed since 
the ’30’s, no- 
tably in the 
fiscal field. 
We went into 
the war with 
a Federal debt 
of $55 billions: 
we came out 
with a debt of 
nearly $270 
billions. The 
Federal Gov- 
ernment col- 
lected nearly 
$19 billions in 
individual 
fiscal 1946, as 
about $1 billion 
In 1940 the in- 
an income of $3.000. 


Roswell Magill 


income taxes 
compared with 
in 1939 and 1940. 


in 


ral income taxes and 
$33,- 

In 1946, 
$133 and 


128 in such 
$3,000 man paid 
$100,000 man paid $54,093. An 
increase of such magnitude not 
only spells heavy Federal tax bur- 
dens on individuals; its impact 
spells significent changes in siand- 
rf life 

This morning’s program is lim- 


taxes. 
the 


\ited to a few vitel domestic prob- 
|\lems. My remarks will not change 


thet orientation, 
is primarily a domestic 
The very title of my address 
shows further that I accent the 
philosophy of the previous speak- 
ers: that the free private enter- 
prise system has proved to be the 
best system for .ur economy. and 
that we should preserve it by giv- 
ing it a fair chance to work. Mis- 
directed taxation, not merely the 
sheer burden of taxation, is per- 
hans the greatest threat to the 
free enterprise system in this 
country today. 


for taxation, too, 


concern. 


a 


1. The Federal Budget 

You are all reasonably familiar 
with the basic fiscal facts. and I 
shall therefore try not to bore you 

“An address by Mr. Magill, of 
the law firm of Cravath. Swaine 
& Moore, before the Academy of 
1947. 
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CANADIAN MINES 


has* 


the | 


with needless figures. 
dent pronosed a hudzget of £375 
billions of expenditures for fiscal 
1948. If present business activity 
is maintained, and if all our pres- 
ent taxes were maintained at 
present levels, estimated Federal 
receipts from taxes and other 
sources fiscal 1948 would ex- 
ceed estimated expenditures by a 
little over $1 billion. Most of this 
surplus is attributable to the re- 
eractment on a permanent basis 
of Ww vartime si Si les and excise taxes, 


Presi- 


The 
hed ld 


in 


in domest.c as well as in international! affairs. 
responsibilities abroad. 


Insis's Federal expendiiures muct be redaced and con- 


beginning 
Every | 
Our domestic sit- 


which otherwise 
pired on June 30. 
The budgetary surplus, 
nol very cat. True, 
financial condition 
best it has been for many long 
years. for we have had annual 
budget deticits every y2ar since 
1930. But it is prudent to bear in 
mind that a balanced budget has | 
been obtained only by the appli- 
cation of the highest peacetime 
tax rates we have ever known to 
(Continued on page 37) 


would have ex- 
thus, is 
our Federal! 
W ill be the 


ors 
gl 


Outlook for Freedom 


By PAUL G. 


HOFFMAN* 


Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 
President, The Studebaker Corporation 


Contrasting freedom under capitalism with lack of freedom under 


collectivism, Mr. Hoffman urges 


defenders of capitalism to take 


action to improve its effectiveness rather than stress its accomplish- 
ments. Asks joint government and private action be directed toward 
stabilizing the economy and points out need for recasting tax sys- 
tem, for better timing of public works and for removing obstacles 


to small business. 


Perhaps we should, first of all, 


by this word “freedom.” 
in 
It is the ab- 
sence of re- 
striction. 
Freedom from 
want and 
freedom from 
fear were two 
of the four 
freedoms pro- 
claimed by 
President 
Roosevelt 
when he and 
wWingsté6on 
Chaurehil! 
signed the At- 
lantic Charter. 
But there 
much more than mere negation to 
the freedom that we Americans 
have been willing to fight and die 
for. The freedom that thrills us 
is the freedom which makes pos- 
sible the fullest use of our capa- 
bilities as individuals—the free- 
dom that fosters the maximum 


Paul G. Hoffman 


is 
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Freedom, 
character.® 


10, 


have clear in mind what we mean | 
as usually defined, negative 


is 


opportunity for growth and devel- | 
opment 
and spiritually 


materially, intellectually 
again as individ- | 
uals. 

Freedom as thus defined is | 
neither easy to achieve nor to | 
hold. In a booklet recently pub- | 
lished by the Committee for Eco- | 
nomic Development, under the | 
title of “Freedom Has Its Price, 
the following statements appear: 

“Everything that is worth hav- 
ing has its price, and freedom is 
no exception. 3ut it cannot be 
bought with money alone. 

“Our forefathers made the ini- 
tial payments on the freedom that 
they handed down to us. They 
paid in terms of blood, work, in- 
telligent foresight and constant 
alertness to protect their liberty. 

“The freedom to think, to work 
and to progress through earnest 
and able effort which these men 
and women bequeathed to us is a| 
precious possession. It has made| 
America the most prosperous na- 
tion in the world. 

“But freedom is never bought 
outright. The purchase install-| 
ments run from generation to gen- 
eration. The thoughtful and lib- 
erty-loving men and women of 
America are today again called | 
upon to contribute to the mainte- | 
nance of their heritage. 

“That payment must be made 
by us as our forefathers made it 

(Continued on page 36) 


* An address by Mr. Hoffman | 
before the New York Life Insur-| 
ance Group, New York City, April | 
1947. | 
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Taxes Must Not Be Reduced 


‘ HON. JOHN W 
“Most of the Sveamiry 


Secretary Snyder declares current economic conditions and budget- 


ary situation make general tax reduction unnecessary and inappro- 
priate. States public debt’s size prompts maintenance of present 


rates this year. 
circumstances. 


. SNYDER* 


Asserts proposed legislation unwise under any 


I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before the Senate 


FP inance Committee. You have before you H.R. 1, 
the »— 


make 
second major 
postwar tax 
reduction. I 
have pre- 
viously stated 
my views on| 
tax reduction 
in my recent 
appearance 


before th e| 
House Ways 
and Means 


Committee. 
Today, I wish 
to repeat some | 
of the reasons 
why I believe 
that no gen- 
eral tax reduction is advisable at 
this time and also to comment in 
more detail on certain specific 
aspects of H.R. 1. 

I am convinced that a general 
tax reduction at this time is 
neither necessary nor appropriate. 
I believe that this conclusion is 
supported by a careful examina- 





John W. Snyder 


Sta itement by Secretary Snyder 
before Senate Finance Committee. 
on H. R. 1, April 22, 1947. 


a bill which would | 





might make later achievement of 


| were now appropriate, H.R. 1 does 


tion of both the current economic 
conditions and the budgetary 
situation. The desirability of 
maintaining present tax rates for 
this year is emphasized by the 
size of the public debt. Moreover, 
premature reduction of one tax, 
such as is proposed in H.R. 1, 


a comprehensive revision of the 
tax system difficult or impossible. 
Finally, even if tax reduction 


not make the right approach to a 
tax reduction program. 

Present economic conditions do 
not call for a tax reduction. The 


Don’t line the walls of your den with 
| those 
Instead, give us a chance to line your 
| pockets with cash in exchange. 


| 99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


= LIGHTENST EN 





AND COMPANY 





NO, NO 


— a thousand 
times, NO! 


obsolete stocks and bonds! 





Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








American economy has already 
made a remarkably rapid transi- 
tion from record wartime produc- 
tion to record peacetime output. 
Employment is high, and national 
income continues to reach new 
peacetime levels. Under 
favorable economic conditions | 
present taxes do not impose an 
excessive hardship on the Ameri- | 
can people. 

Under present conditions, I do 
not believe that a tax reduction 

(Continued on page 22) 


Modern Factors in 


Individual Security 


By 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD* 


Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. Bossard lists as chief factors in insecurity of the individual: 
(1) rapid material change; (2) revolution in group living; (3) 
changes in family structure; (4) mobility of population; and 
(5) huge debt and tax structure. Points out humans should not 
be considered mere workers or capitalists, or prospects and risks, 
or buyers and sellers, but as people in a larger society. 


To a sociologist, 
of view, 


— 


damentals in 
the processes 
of production 
have 
made this 
country such 
a wonderful 
place to live 


ucate us so 
that we may 


*“An address by Dr. 


Annual Forum on 
Economic and _ Social Trends, 
sponsored by the New 
Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 


| writers, New York City, April 18, 
| 1947. 





. 


another point 

of view, they 4 Goo ba 
‘are but SO (= > g- al 
many aspects 

'of a much 
larger pattern of human expe- 
rience. Students of the culture of 


Bossard at | 


| tion, 
the 


interested in people, today’s discussions are, 
of very great importance, since they deal 


a people identify some 10 or 12 
basic parts of the culture pattern: 
the economic, with which we have 
dealt today, is but one of these. 
My own effort today, then, is to 
attempt to speak of selected as- 
pects of this larger social situa- 
with particular 
security of the 
There are five such aspects. 


1. Rapid Material Change 
| All 


‘must be considered against the 


reference to} 
individual. 


contemporary problems| 


Offerings Wanted 
All 


Title Company 
Mortgage Certificates 





GOLDWATER & FRANK 


39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 


Member of 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 











these | 


| 
| 





background of social change. To} 


be sure, change is as old as life. 


| 
| 
| 


James H. 5. Bossard | We have been in a state of transi- | 


'tion since the Garden of Eden. | 
Every age, as Matthew Arnold 
said of his, is cast between two} 
worlds, one dead and the other | 
powerless to be born. What is) 
significant about contemporary 
change is its sheer rapidity, as 


York | well as its scope. The more spec- 


tacular of these changes are the | 
material and technological ones. 
(Continued on page 25) 





FIRM MARKETS 
MAINTAINED: 





a Bagdad Copper Corp. 
General Aviation Equipment 
Globe Oil & Gas Corp. 
Roberts & Mander Corp. 


Inquiries Invited 


JAMES H. ACKER & CO. 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn, 
25 Broad Street — New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. HAnover 2-5872 Teletype NY 1-2785 

















Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad Street, New York 4 
Tel.: HAnover 2-4300 


Albany -_ Boston - 








We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Teletype—NY 1-5 
Glens Falls - 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel.: Andover 4690 





Schenectady - Worcester 














Punta moure Sugar 


Haytian Corp. 





Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exch. Assoc. Member 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 








American Overseas Airlines 
Republic Natural Gas 
Haile Mines 
U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 








J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asen. 
REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 








Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Cuba Company Pfd. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
*Fidelity Electric Co. 


Class A Common Stock 
Susquehanna Mills 


*Prospectus on request 


DUNNE &CO. | 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 


P 
Private Wire to Boston 








**Stern & Stern 
Textile, Inc. 
**Offering Circular on request 
*Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


*1st quarter analysis on request 


Macfadden Publications 


All Issues 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 
Members N. Y. Security Deaters Aso 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-356 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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WarD & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Abitibi Power 
Armstrong Rubber 
Aspinook Corp.* 
Barcalo Mfg.* 
Bates Mfg. 
Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


General Machinery 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
Higgins Inc. 
Hoover Co. 
Hoving Corp.7 
Hydraulic Press 
Jack & Heinz 





_ LaGuardia Says Strike Closing Sen. McCarran’s Bill Would End 


Exchanges Would Be Good Thing Costly, Elaborate Registration 


In radio talk he declares stock and commodity exchanges are not 
needed and ending “this artificial speculating, gambling business 
would not hurt business one bit.” Demonstrates ex-Mayor’s eco- 
nomic illiteracy. 


Former Mayor F. H. LaGuardia in his radio talk over Station 





| WJZ on April 20, in expressing himself in favor of a strike of Stock | 


Exchange em-%”— ad 


plovees, took) little iota. 
occasion to/| strikers, and you'll get what you 
condemn the)| want!” 

organized Ex- 
changes in 
general and 
expressed a 
wish they 
would all 
close. In the 
course of his 
remarks, in 
which he dis- 
cussed the 
telephone 
strike in his 
usual familiar 
manner, he 


Smacks of Communism and 
Economic Illiteracy 

The foregoing remarks of the 
ex-Mayor of the great co;nmercial 
metropolis of New York has a fan- 
tastic originality thut smacks 
strongly of utter economic illit- 
eracy. 
| modern, radical or conservative, 
‘orthodox or heretical, to our 





F. H. LaGuardia 


cated the abclition of organized 


or Commodity Exchanges—insti- 
tutions that are almost as old as 

“I want to discourage strikes | private commerce itself. Of course, 
as much as possible. But there is | the ex-Mayor may agree with the 
one strike that I would like to/|collectivist ideal, and would ban- 


stated: 


knowledge, ever before has advo- | 







Lanova* 


see take place — and that is the 
strike of employees of some of the 
nembers ot the Stock Exchange. | 


ish private trade and commerce 
entirely. 
there could be no commerce and 


Long Bell Lumber 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Maryland Casualty 


Sesteon ‘Gulf Sulphur 
Michigan Chemical 
Minn. & Ontario Paper 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Moxie 


N. Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Pathe Industries 
Philip Carey 
Polaroid 
Purolator Prod.* 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Textron 


Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. 
United Artists* 
United Drill & Tool “B”’ 
Vacuum Concrete* 
Warner & Swasey 


Amer. Gas & Power 
Cent. States Elec. Com. 
Derby Gas & Elec. 
Federal Water & Gas 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 
Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 
Tide Water Pwr. Com. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 































































































































































































*Bulletin or Circular upon request 
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Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 


N. Y. 1-1286-1287-1288 
Direct Wires To 
Phila., Chicago & Los Angeles 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf’déli1 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 







































[ don't see why the city butts into| no business transactions. The State 
that at all. Because, I'll tell you! would be the master and dispenser 
something. 'of our wants. But a system of free 
“Listen, you employees of Stock | enterprise, such as we still enjoy, 
Exchange firms. Don’t be afraid! | requires public markets and has 
They can’t stand a strike. ‘They | long had them. 
just can’t stand a strike! Don’t be As stated by Harrison H. Brace 
foolish. Now, you can get any-|in his Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
thing you want, and I'll tell you} prize essay on “The Value of Or- 
why. Because if the Stock Ex-| ganized Speculation”: “The in- 
change should close, and every | conveniences to which our fore- 





eral education that the American 'process of fixing the prices of 
veople could have, Assuming that | commodities, can scarcely be 
the Stock Exchange closes, and | realized. At present any man may 
‘he Wheat Exchange, and the Corn! enter an Exchange as a member 
Exchange and the Cotton Ex-|or through a broker and become 
change —-all close —it wouldn’t|q market factor to the extent of 
nake one bit of difference to the the amount of the commodity 
indusiries and businesses of the! which he is willing and able to 
country. ‘earry. The condition that pre- 

“There would be just as many | vailed before Exchanges assumed 
automobiles manufactured, ‘ 
wouldn’t be one less pound of | pitiful contrast, when it is remem- 
stee] produced, there wouldn't be|bered that formerly the small 
one pound of wheat less grown or| dealer was at the mercy of the 





ness is! It wouldn’t hurt business | class eny voice in determining the 
it! ’ “+ eS B . 
a Ort So Gont be irignte ned | flow of commerce. How could 
that you’re going to lock the busi- | ; alah aoa Oia ean 
ness of the country. No, this is |@my man know what price to p< 
one case where the national econ- | upon wheat, for example, ata time 
omy, or the national welfare, or| when famine prevailed in one 
the health, or the business, or the | province and a surfeit in an ad- 
industry wouldn’t be affected one (Continued on page 45) 
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Central National Corporation 
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22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: LExington 2-7300 Teletype: NY 1-2948 














So stick to it, you| 


} 


|}sued by Senator McCarran, “The effect of this 


No economist, ancient or | 
'money secured from the sale of stock in the 


market places, such as the Stock | 


Under such a_ system | 


Commodity Exchange should be| fathers were subject, because of | 
closed, it would be the best lib-|the lack of organization in the| 


Requirements on New Issues 


Measure would ease registration requirements of new enterprises 
to secure venture capital, by requiring promoters to do nothing fur- 
ther than make a truthful statement concerning proposed enterprise 
and spend money from stock sales as set forth in the prospectus. 
Senator Patrick McCarran (D.-Nev.) on April 
the Senate a bill which would amend the regis- 
tration requirements of Securities Act of 1933 so 
as to facilitate the investment of venture capital 
in new enterprises. According to a statement is- 


15 introduced in 


proposed legislation would be to require the 
promoters of a new enterprise to do nothing 
further than make a truthful statement concern- 
ing the proposed enterprise, and to spend the 


new enterprise in the manner set forth in the 
prospectus, or the offer of securities for sale.” 

The text of Senator McCarran’s bill (S. 1099) 
which was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, reads as follows: 

A BILL 

To facilitate the investment of venture capital in new enterprises. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the first 
sentence of section 7 of the Act of May 27, 1933 (48 Stat. 78, 15 
U. S. C., sec. 77g), is amended to read as follows: “The registration 
statement, when relating to a security other than a security issued 
by a foreign government, or political subdivision thereof, or by an 
issuer engaged in the promotion or organization of a new business 
enterprise, shall contain the information, and be accompanied by the 
documents, specified in schedule A; when relating to a security issued 
by a foreign government, or political subdivision thereof, shall contain 
ihe information, and be accompanied by the documents. specified in 
schedule B; and when relating to a security issued by an issuer en- 
gaged in the promotion or organization of a new business enterprise, 
shall contain the information specified in schedule C; except that 
the Commission may by rules or regulations provide that any such 
information or document need not be included in respect of any 
class of issuers or securities if it finds that the requirement of such 





Sen. Pat McCarran 


|information or document is inapplicable to such class and that 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


sown, it would show how artificial | great magnate or merchant, with | 
this speculating, gambling busi-| no system for giving dealers of his | 


disclosure fully adequate for the protection of investors is otherwise 
required to be included within the registration statement.” 

Sec. 2. Section 26 of the Act of May 27, 1933 (48 Stat. 88; 15 
U. S. C., sec. 77aa), as amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 


“Schedule C 
“(1) The name under which the issuer is doing or intends to 


and | their present prominence offers a} qo business: 


“(2) The name of the State or other sovereign power under 
which the issuer is or is to be organized; 

“(3) The location of the issuer’s principal business office, and 
if the issuer is a foreign or Territorial person, the name and address 
of its agent in the United States authorized to receive notice; 

“(4) The names and addresses of the directors or persons perform- 
ing similar functions, and the chief executive, financial, and account- 
ing officers, chosen or to be chosen if the issuer is a corporation, as- 
sociation, trust, or other entity; or of all partners, if the issuer be a 
partnership; and of the issuer, if the issuer be an individual; and of 
the promoters in the case of a business to be formed, or formed 
within two years prior to the filing of the registration statement; 

(5) The general character of the business actually transacted 
or to be transacted by the issuer; 

“(6) A statement of the capitalization of the issuer, including 


| the authorized and outstanding amounts of its capital stock and the 
| proportion thereof paid up, the number and classes of shares in 





Consolidated Dearborn Co. 


— Common — 
. Yields 814% at market 
. Strong in cash 
. Represents 2 modern, well located, 
low cost office buildings. 


Analysis on Request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 














which such capital stock is divided, par value thereof, or if it has no 
par value, the stated or assigned value thereof, a description of the 


respective voting rights, preferences, conversion and exchange rights, 
| rights to dividends, profits, or capital of each class, with respect to 


each other class, including the retirement and liquidation rights or 
values thereof; 

“(7) The amount of capital stock of each class issued or in- 
| cluded in the shares of stock to be offered; 
“(8) The specific purposes in detail and the approximate 
/amounts to be devoted to such purposes, so far as determinable, for 
_ which the security to be offered is to supply funds, and if funds are 
| to be raised in part from other sources the amounts thereof, and 
| ihe sources thereof, shall be stated; 

“(9) The estimated net proceeds to be derived from the security 
to be offered.” 
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“Hungerford Plastics 
Di - Noc Co. 


Virginia Dare Stores 


“Metal Forming Corp. 
“District Theatres 
“Dumont Electric 

Great Amer. Indus. 


“Prospectus Available 


FIRST COLONY 
CORPORATION 


52 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
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389 Broadway, N. ¥.6 Digby 4-2370 
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Washington f ag 
And You 


Senate Republicans are to have Democratic help in passing the 
tax reduction bill. Big question today isn’t whether the measure will 
get Senate OK but by what tally. Already it’s apparent that certain 
upper crust Democrats wiil (1) help revise the House-approved tax 
legislation, and (2) thereafter help pass it. That’s worth remember- 
ing because if any substantial number of his own political kin back 
the bill, President Truman may be ®———— 
discouraged from a veto. Martin assured friends as the 

i a Z upper legislative body opened 
debate this week on the omni- 
bus bill. The Speaker wasn’t 
kidding. Final form of the Sen- 
ate measure can’t be traced un- 
til votes have been counted. 
Neither Republicans nor Demo- 
crats have been able to agree 
on a party line. 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


Li 


i= 








Privately, some Democrats 
are unhappy with the President 
and Treasury Secretary Snyder 
on this issue. They feel tax re- 
duction is economically — and 
politically — wise, want from 
Secretary Snyder specific rec- 
ommendations on how, where 
and when levies should be 
pared. The Secretary remains 
non-cooperative, elects to op- 
pose any reduction at all. 


| But you can mark down two 
probabilities: (1) Senate will 
water down the tough House labor 
3 % C | legislation; (2) conferees. will 
Outlook still points toward | saueeze out a little of this water 
Senate redrafting the House tax | simply to save face, then relay the 
bill on at least two dimensions: | bill to the White House. There- 
(1) increasing the cut on small| after, the strike situation and po- 
incomes, and (2) advancing the| litical considerations will deter- 
retroactive date from January 1| Mine whether the legislation is to 
to July 1 this year. _be signed or vetoed. 
% % + % * 
Federal Reserve Board and 
| Commerce Department are 


(Continued on page 21) 


Third Union Enters Wall Street Scene as UFE 
Wins Limited Arbitration of Wages at Kidder 


By EDMOUR GERMAIN 


Second AFL union, the Office Employees International Union, 
Local 153, comes back to Wall Street seeking to organize bank 
employees. United Financial Employees which has had AFL 
monopoly of the New York financial district bewildered at new 
development. U.F.E. apparently to confine itself to brokerage 
field and both AFL unions together will resist encroachment of 
the CIO’s Financial Employees Guild on their territory. City Media- 
tion Committee, headed by Grover A. Whelan, finds formula for 
averting threatened strike against A. M. Kidder & Co., Stock Ex- 
change, Curb, and possibly five other brokerage houses on Wail 
Street. Employees of Kidder firm to get raises. Across-the-board 
increases barred. Union asks elimination of 30-day cancellation 
clauses from Exchange and Curb contracts. 


Only God knows what the 
Senate will do to the labor bill. 
That's what House’ Speaker 


A three-man mediation committee named by Deputy Mayor John 
J. Bennett obtained speedy settlement of a six-month-long wage 
dispute between the United Fi-® 
nancial Employees. AFL, 
A. M. Kidder & Co. early this 
week. averting a strike of about 





and ; Tuesday midnight, that is, a little 
more than 36 hours later. 


There was considerable snecu- 


1,900 brokerage employees which 
threatened te tie up all of Wall 
Street. The committee, headed by 
Grover 4. Whelan and including 
Arthur A. Whiteside. President of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.. and Wil- 
Jian A. Galvin, international Vice- 
President of the Bakers and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union, AFL 
eommenced its celiberations at 
the City Hall on Monday morning, 


the day the strike was originally | night 
April 20) and that “. . 
to- announce successful termina- 


tion of its activities shortly after | 


scheduled to start, and was able 


| dispute. 
|that the unicn sought city help 


lation over who was responsible 
for the city’s intervention in the 
Rumors were current 


Saturday morning shortly after 
employees of the New York Stock 
Exchange had been given form 


|letters from Emil Schram, Presi- 
dent 


of the Exchange, 
that the union’s 


notifving 


them contract 


with the Exchange, at the union’s 


own order, was expiring at mid- 
the next day (Sunday, 
. an em- 
ployer is free to fill jobs vacated 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Banks and Trust Companies 


of New York 
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Observations .... 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


WHAT SAFETY IN FOREIGN LENDING? 


Midst all the ramified discussion surrounding our prospective 
international lending, it would seem that at least a clearer concept 
could be given to the public of the factors pertaining to the safzty of 
the credits that we may extend. Tyvically within the last few days, 
in contrast to the widespread cynicism which has 
been pervading our international lending outlook, 
we have directly encountered two most glowingly 
optimistic pronouncements about both our public 
and private financing possibilities: 

With regard to th2 self-styled “private” op- 
erations of the World Bank, its President, John J. 
McCloy, in an interview with this columnist vig- 
orously rebutted several of the most accepted 
skeptical, credos. Asked by this. writer whether 
successful results frem the current Geneva Con- 
ference would not be an indispensable base for 
international fiscal solvency, and an abortive 
outcome to Geneva disastrous, President McCloy 
uttered the following argument in contradiction. 
He holds that whereas in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
our trade barriers in the form of Smoot-Hawley 
tariff schedules were even higher than those in 
effect now, nevertheless the results measured 
by return to the lenders actually—although unrecognizedly —were 
quite satisfactory. 

But this favorable interpretation is directly disouted by the 
official and unofficial records, as well as impressions which have so 
strongly influenced the pubiic’s thinking ever since that period. 
According to findings of the Foreign Bondholders’ Protective Coun- 
cil, a total of about $10 billion of bonds had through 1931 heen issued 
or guaranteed by foreign governments. Since the time of their issu- 
ance up to the present about $344 billion principal amount have been 
completely retired through repayment or repatriation at varying 
indeterminable discounts. Additionally there have heen so retired 
about $2% billion of issues some principal of which is still outstand- 
ing. Hence the total amount of bonds now outstanding is $4‘4 billion, 
of which $2 billion, or 45% is in defaul.. So the net result shown 
by these studies is that on the original grand tota! issued, the loss 
is 20% plus the very large indeterninable shrinkages of principal 
(Continued on page 46) 
































A. Wilfred May 


ry 
Where Does Monopoly Really Lie? 
By EARL BUNTING* 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Mr. Bunting declares government and labor monopolies have re- 
sulted in red-tape, arrogance, incredible waste, black markets, stag- 
gering taxes, industrial chaos, sweeping strikes, and fear. Declar- 
ing Federal Trade Commission is dominated by crusading business 
baiters and yelping bureaucrats, leaving no business concern safe 
from attack, he brands its recent anti-merger Congressional report 
as dishonest, misleading, distorted propaganda. 


There is a fire raginy in this country today—a fire of public 
indignation against two vast concentrations of economic power. 
One is in the O——__—_—_—_ a ; 
field of labor. —endless red-tape, bureaucratic 
The other is ‘and labor arrogance, incredible 
in the field of | waste, black markets, staggering 
government. i, i taxes, waves of uncertainty and 
For years, of- industrial chaos, sweeping strikes, 
ficials of both j}and an ever-growing fear to 
government vyhether or not our economic soul 
and labor have is any longer our own, 


been busily . f 

saeeued in People Fed Up 

concentrating The American people have be- 

economic come fed up with this abuse of 

power in their power. The American people have 

own hands. become convinced that 
lies in labor and monopolies in 


And, being ; 
human these government are just as bad 


officials have 
used this 
power to the limit. The result has 


been written large for all to see 





is 


Earl Bunting that all 


contrary to the public 
contrary to labor’s just 
contrary to good government, 

But no moncpolist wants 
come jut into the open. Neither 
the labor dictators nor the bu- 


reeucratic meddlers want their 
(Continued on page 46) 


realized , 
interest; 


“An address by Mr. Bunting 
before New England Reg. J.1al In- 





April 23. 





monopo- | 
as | 
monopolies in business. They have 
monopolies are | 
rights; | 
to | 





American Maize Products 
Boss Manufacturing Co. 
Electric Bond & Share “‘Stubs’’ 
Tide Water Power 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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Consider Tax on 
Federal Reserve Notes 


| WASHINGTON — (Special to 
the “Chronicle” )—While the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reportedly has 
been _ considering a _ govern- 
ment tax on Federal Reserve 
notes, this is not to be interpreted 
as a sign that the Board fears 
hyperinflation. The tax, which is 


provided for under Section 16 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, is mere- 
ly a way of syphoning off profits 
of the Reserve Banks. The sub- 
ject came up during the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
hearings on direct Federal Re- 
serve purchases of Treasury obli- 
gations and was discussed at the 
time by Chairman Marriner 5S. 
Eccles. Notes not covered by gold 
would be the basis of taxation. 
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Indiana Limestone 
Company 





| Information on Request 


| F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 
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IRANIAN STERLING 
CHINESE STERLING 
DUTCH STERLING 


BOUGHT — SOLD 


F. BLEIBTREU & CO., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnower 2-8681-2 




















Specialists in 
Domestic, Canadian and 


Philippine Mining Issues 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur 


MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 








Brokers & Deaters j 
In Investment Securities 


New York 5, N. ¥. 


Teletype’) 
WHitekall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office : 


113 Hudscn St., Jersey City, N. J. 


62 William St. 
Telephone 





63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Bell Teletype NY 1-897 
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New Liquid-Assels 
Survey in Progress 


WASHINGTON — (Special to 
the “Chronicle” )—Another liquid- 
assets survey for the Federal Re- 
serve Board is being conducted at 
the University of Michigan. Re- 
sults may be available in June, 
when a comparison with the pre- 
vious survey will be made. Ot 
special interest will be any indi- 
cation of a need for tax reduction 
in the lower income brackets. 


BALTIMORE 





Baltimore Transit Co. 
All Issues 


Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Stand. Wholesale Phosphate 
and Acid Works 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 

New York Telephone REctor 2-3327 











BOSTON 


Buffett Asks Light on 
Military Black Market 


WASHINGTON, April 23 (Spe- 
Con- 


cial to the “Chronicle’ 
fressman 
Howard H. 
Buffett of 
Nebraska to- 
day revealed 
to the “Chron- 
icle” that he 
has this week 
requested of- 
ficial light on 
newspaper re- 


ports con- 
cerning enor- 
mous Army 


losses through 
black market 
operations 
abroad and 
remittances 





Howard Buffett 


| home by officers and men of our 


armed forces. 

“Enough time has elapsed so 
that Congress should get a com- 
plete factual story on the whole 
military currency situation and 
the liabilities thus far established; 
account of how 
accumu- 


a nontechnical 
those liabilities were 
lated,” said Mr. Buffett. 
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Boston & Maine RR. 
| Prior Preferred 


Circular on Request 


Walter J. Connolly & Co., Inc. 


24 Federal! Street, Boston 10 
Tel. Hubbard 3790 Tele. BS 128 








DES MOINES | 


| WHEELOCK & CUMMINS || 


INCORPORATED 





Continuing Interest in 


lowa Power & Light Co. 


| 3.30% Preferred Stock 


Meredith Publishing Co. 


Common Stock 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


| Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


———— 




















LOUISVILLE 








American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Consider H. Willett 
Girdler Corporation 
Murphy Chair Company 
Reliance Varnish Co. 





THE BANKERS BOND ©o- 


Incorporated 
ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
| Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 


LYNCHBURG 
HOETUEUEEEEEORUGTEU RAGE EEEEEEEEEEE OETA TENDS 


Trading Markets 
American Furniture Co. 
Bassett Furniture Ind. 

Dan River Mills | 
—*y— 
Scott, Horner & 


Mason, Inc. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Tele. LY 83 LD 11 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Lime Cola 


Bought— 
Sold—Quoted 





Offered only by prospectus— 
copies available 


THORNTON, MOHR & CO. 


Montgomery, Alabama 





Telephone Teletype 
3-6696 & L.D.53 MG 84 
PHILADELPHIA 





Northern Indiana Public Service 
Bird & Son, Inc. 
Gruen Watch Company 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
Also Member of 
New York Curb Exchange 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 








A continuing interest in 


GRINNELL CORP. 


1946 Earnings reported by 
Company total $5.68 per share. 
Available around 5 times earnings. 
No debt—Long dividend record. 
Conservative Management. 


Excellent Outlook for this leader in 
building construction industry. 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


PEnnypacker 5-8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 








COrtlandt 7-1202 


Curb Clearing Corp. 
Processed 1,999,602 


In its initial year of oper- 
ations the central comparison 
department of the New York Curb 
Exchange Securities Clearing Cor- 
poration processed 1,999,602 com- 
parison tickets representing secu- 
rity transactions on the exchange 
trading floor, Fred C. Moffatt, 
President of the corporation, an- 
nounced, 

The department processed com- 
parison tickets for several million- 
share days in its first year. Its 
busiest day was Sept. 4, 1946 
when Curb volume was 1,020,000 
shares and the department han- 
dled exactly 20,000 comparison 
tickets. On May 28 last year, next 
busiest day, 18,130 tickets were 
processed. 

In noting the first anniversary 
of the department, formed on 
April 22, 1946 to effect centralized 
matching of transactions for buyer 
and seller, Mr. Moffatt pointed to 
its effectiveness in improving the 
accuracy and legibility of member 
firm tickets. 

“The number of tickets returned 
for correction or additional in- 
formation has been reduced sub- 
stantially to a comparatively neg- 
ligible point in the first year,” 
he said. “Matching of trades in 
the Street has been greatly speeded 
by elimination of the old method 
of delivering tickets back and 
forth between member firm of- 
fices for comparison purposes.” 

The initial transaction on which 
comparison tickets were matched 
by the then new department on 
April 22, 1946, was the purchase 
of 30 shares of Niagara Hudson 
Power common stock by Bache & 
Co. at 141, per share from Wagner, 
Stott & Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Dealers in 


VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH and SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Fr. W. 


CRAIGIE& CO, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Bell System Teletype: RH 83 & 84 
Telephone 3-9137 
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| | | 








Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


| StT.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

















SPOKANE. WASH. 





Pittsburgh, Canonsburg 
& Washington Rwy. 


Ist 5s, 1937 


Memo on request 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 


Telephone Telet 
Rittenhouse 6-3717 PH 3. 


NORTHWEST MINING 
SECURITIES 


For Immediate Execution of Orders 
or Quotes call TWX Sp-43 on Flocr 
of Exchange from 10:45 to 11:30 
A.M., Pac. Std. Time: Sp-82 at 
other hours. 


STANDARD SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


Members Standard Stock Exchange 
cf Spokene 
Brokers - Dealers - Underwriters 
Peyton Building, Spokane 
Branches at 
Kellogg, Idaho and Yakima, Wn 

















International Capital Investment 
And the World Bank 


By JOHN J. 
President, International Bank for 


McCLOY* 
Reconstruction and Development 


World Bank President stresses essentially private rather than gov- 


ernmental nature of institution’s 


operation. Points to encourage- 


ment to private international investment of capital stimulated by 
charter provision prohibiting Bank’s encroachment thereon. States 
a principal justification for Bank is to prevent repeated misdirection 
of international investment. Denies possibility of lending misman- 


agement through either political 


motivation or self-interest. 


I am sure you realize, as I acutely do, that my assumption of the 


office of the Presidency of a bank 


has not sud-* 
denly be- 
stowed knowl- 
edge and wis- 
dow in finance 
or economics 
upon me. 

I recall that 
one man some 
time ago 
talked at 
length about 
capital and 
his comments 
have been the 
subject of all 
manner of 
controversy} 
ever since. 
Although Karl Marx had the same 
subject as that assigned to me, I 
think no one need feel any con- 
cern that similar controversy will 
be generated by my discussion of 
the subject today. 

While I have not been a banker, 
I have had rather extraordinary 
opportunities of seeing much of 
the world and particularly have 
I seen accumulations of capital 
disbursed throughout the world in 





John J. McCloy 


“Address of Mr. McCloy at 
Seventh Annual Forum on Eco- 
nomic and Social Trends, of N. Y. 
Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, New York City, April 18. 


even the International Bank—~ 
order to achieve definite objec- 
tives. Some $50 billion of the 
wealth of the United States was 
made available to those who 
fought with the United States in 
order that victory in war might 
be achieved. These billions, added 
to the much larger sums which 
the United States herself expended 
on her own war effort brought the 
total of capital disbursed by this 
country to approximately $341 
billions, all used in the main for 
the purpose of destruction. If we 
add this to what others have ex- 
pended for the same purpose, the 
figures become astronomical in- 
deed. 

It does seem that if the world 
can and does collectively spend so 
much for destructive purposes, it 
is time that we gave the best 
thought we can apply to the inter- 
national investment of capital for 
productive purposes, to the crea- 
tion of conditions of economic 
health throughout the world. 


World Needs Economic As Well 
As Political Health 
It is not only political health 
but economic health as weil that 
we must seek if we are to avoid 
the disruptions and unholy prac- 
tices which lead to wars. I recall 
(Continued on page 28) 


Export-Import Bank Looks Ahead 


By HON. WM, Mc 


‘CC. MARTIN JR.* 


Chairman, Export-Import Bank 


Institution’s operating chief states it will discontinue aiding world 
reconstruction when World Bark begins operating. Interprets policy 
as limiting credits to those authorized for specific purposes, those 


directly contributing to balanced 
and on proper terms. 
ports for own sake. 


and expanded multilateral trade, 


Emphasizes abstention from financing ex- 


From the time of its establishment, the Export-Import Bank has 
been vested with broad banking powers. It is limited in the exercise 


o f these 
powers, how- 
ever, by its 
fundamental 
purpose oft 
promot.ng the 
foreign trade 
of the United 
States and by 
the statutory 
ceiling on the 
amount of its 
loans. As a 
matter of pru- 
dent manage- 
ment and as 
required by 
law, it con- 
fines itself to ” 
loans which are for specific pur- 
poses, which in the opinion of its 
board of directors offer reasonable 
assurance of repayment, and which 
do not compete with private capl- 
tal. Under these several limita- 
tions, the Bank avoids, for exam- 
ple, the financing of exports and 
imports on customary short terms, 
which is the proper business of 
commercial banking institutions, 
and, for another example, the 

*From statement of Mr. Mar- 
tin before Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on S. 993— 
“A Bill to Provide for the Rein- 
corporation of Export - Import 
Bank of Washington, and for 


other purposes.” 





Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 


. esac 
making of ioans to foreign gov- 
ernments and other foreign bor- 
rowers who can obtain funds on 
reasonable terms from the private 
cap.tal market. 

The foreign trade financing of 


|» the Export-Import Bank over the 


years may be classified for con- 
venience into three general types. 
During the first six years of the 
3ank’s existence, it confined itself 
largely to assisting in financing 
specific export and import trans- 
actions, chiefly the former, on 
application of United States ex- 
porters and importers. The assist- 
ance of the Bank was usually 
sought in order to make possible 
terms of credit to foreign pur- 
chasers of United States products 
longer than customary and longer 
than commercial banks were pre- 
pared to accommodate. For ex- 
ample, the Bank financed exports 
of raw cotton during this period 
with terms running up to 27 
months and exports of equipment 
for terms running from 5 to 7 
years. 

Precedents were set during this 
early period of the Bank’s history 
for credits to foreign governments 
and their agencies to finance de- 
velopment projects and programs 
and for credits to provide dollar 
exchange for purchases of essen- 
tial United States products by for- 

(Continued en page 41) 
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The Case for Tax Reduction Now 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ* 
Tax Consultant, Natienal Association of Manufacturers 
Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University 


Dr. Lutz, in advocating tax reduction now, points out to await a 


recession before reducing taxes 
such recession. 


would be acting too late to ease 


Contends current national income permits both 


debt reduction and tax reductions and denies that high taxes are 
needed to combat inflationary tendencies. 


The Congress is now considering the first tax bill to provide 


significant relief under the 
The reduction 
of individuai 
income taxes 
in the 1945 
Act was too 
modest to 
count in this 
story. The 
record of the 
increase 
since 1928 
painfully fa- 
miliar te all 
of you. Even 
upto 19356 
rates, particu- 
larly on the 
middle and 
upper in- 
pushed up to 
levels than were applied 
at the peak of the first World 
War. This, however, was only the 
floor on which the tax increases 
of World War II were built. 

We are now approaching the 
third fiscal year after the end of 
hostilities and the tax rates on 
individual incomes are _ only 


Ss 


is 


Dr. Harley L. Lutz 


eomes, had been 


higher 


*An address by Dr. Lutz before 
the New England Regional Indus- 
trial Conference, Boston, Mass., 
April 23, 1947. 


individual 


income tax since 1928. 





slightly below the wartime top. 
There is general agreement that 
these rates are too high for peace 
conditions and that they must be 
reduced. In the present discussion 
the main point of disagreement is 
the timing of the reduction. 

The Administration viewpoint 
is that there is no case for such 
action now. They want to defer 
it until the “proper time” arrives 
Our position is that there should 
be a beginning, at least much 
of a beginning as is provided by 
the bill before the Senate today, 
and that this beginning should be 
made now.: 

It will be my task, in this brief 
preliminary to our discussion, to 
examine some of the reasons that 
the opposition has advanced 
against tax reduction now, and, 
in doing this, I shall establish our 
grounds for asking prompt action 
on the pending tax bill. 

1. Tax reduction to support the 
leve! of business and national in- 
come. Both the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury have 
said that tax reduction should be 
deferred until there are signs of 
a business recession. If made at 

(Continued on page 47) 


as 


Tax Reductions Will Pay 


For Themselves: Burgess 


Banker-economist points out after first World War reduced rates 
produced higher yields. States present high rates are “bad medi- 
cine that remove incentive for going the extra mile.” 


The broad dangers of a continuing huge public debt were cited by 


Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, Chairm 


mittee on the 
management 
of the Public 
Debt and Vice- 
Chairman of 
the National 
City Bank of 
New York, in 
an address be- 
fore the Acad- 
emy of Politi- 
cal Science in 
New York City 
April 17, 1947. 

“At the end 
of each great 
war the Na- 
tional debt has 
seemed to the 
people of the day almost unbear- 
able,” said Dr. Burgess. “In some 
countries and at some times the 
fear was justified, and the value 
of the currency collapsed. England 
and the United States have in the 
past borne their debts well, and 
the main reason is clear: the force 
of enterprise has been so power- 
ful and the growth of production 
and income so rapid that they 
provided ample means to pay 
dent charges.” 

“Today’s debts are heavier ab- 
solutely and relatively, and we 
must summon to their payment 
our full resources oft energy and 
ingenuity.” continued Dr. Burgess. 
“This country has an enormous 
potential. Our heritage and tra- 
dition of private enterprise , has 
developed powers of productivity 
never known before. Our problem 
is to release and stimulate thes« 
resources, for that is our one best 
hope to satisfy th:s debt without 
series damage. Aliso production 
provides the goods people can buy 
with their expanded money supply 
and helps restore the balance of 
money and goods.” 


W.R. Burgess 


| the 


an of the Falk Foundation Com- 


‘ = 
On of the subject of 
banker-economist said: 
“It needs no clairvoyance to 
| know that one of the greatest 
nandicaps to productivity in the 
United States is taxes. Progress 
| depends on the full blossoming of 
the energies of miilions of leaders, 
on their extra exertion, their extra 
concentration. The present tax 
System penalizes extra effort— 
removes the incentive for going 
exira mile. As a wartime 
measure high tax rates could not 
be avoided: time of peace and 
facing our present tasks they are 
bad medicine and ought to be re- 
duced promptly. The method of 
reduction should be such as to 
secure the leaders in our social 
order that extra effort will be 
worth while. This means particu- 
larly lowering individual sur- 
taxes, for they are today a brake 
on incentive. 

“There may seem to be a cer- 
tain contradiction in a program of 
reducing taxes at a time when 
debt reduct:on is so demanding. 
Once taxes are reduced they can- 
not easily be raised. Reductions 
wiil have to be done gradually 
and tuned to the swings of busi- 
ness and the budget. But above 
all it must be remembered that 
the objective is dynamics. If the 
reductions renew incentive, and 
restimulate enterpr:se they will 
largely pay for themselves. It was 
so in the ’20s after World War I. 
Reductions of tax rates were fol- 
lowed by increasing tax yields.” 

“There are of course other 
brakes on enterprise that need 
attention, but the tax brake is 
probably the most powerful and 
is surely the easist to 

! Dr. Burgess concluded. 


taxes the 


In 


release,” | 


World Bank Postpones 
Decision on New 
Executive Director 


WASHINGTON — (Special to 
the “Chronicle”)—In its meeting 
on April 16, chairmaned by Vice- 
President Garner, the board of di- 
rectors of the World Bank con- 
sidered and postponed decision on 
the holding of an election for a 
thirteenth executive director until 
President McCloy can be present 
to preside. The issue has been a 
very controversial one in the 
Bank, involving the prospect of 
the early seating on the board of 
an Italian to represent not only 
Italy, but the other new members 
of the Bank: Turkey, Denmark, 
Colombia and Venezuela. The 
Fund, as reported by this writer, 
recently decided that, under Sa- 
vannah Resolution 10, it must pro- 
ceed with election. None of 
the other new members are anx- 
ious to be represented on the 
board by Italy. Denmark has 
made a special issue of this mat- 
ter. and at the Wardman Park 
meeting last September the Dan- 
ish request to be represented by 
the Belgian executive director 
was referred to the board of di- 
rectors. Indicating the complex 
issues involved on the Fund, 
Greece, because its vote is cast by 
Egypt, supported the decision to 
hold the election at once, thus 
indicating the election of an Ital- 
ian. In view of the feelings which 
have been stirred by this issue, 
Italy reportedly is hesitating about 
naming an Italian candidate for 
executive director. 


an 


Fund Researcher 
Abroad With Gutt 


WASHINGTON 
the 


— (Special 


“Chronicle” ) —E. M. Bern- 


stein, acting director of research | 


of the IMF, by prearrangement 
left Washington early last week 
to join Mr. Camille Gutt in Eu- 
rope. Reportedly the two trav- 
eled together in Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Brussels and Luxembourg. 
Bernstein, who as a U. S. Treas- 
ury official worked with Dr. 
Harry White on the BW program 
from the beginning, is expected to 
interview applicants for Fund re- 
search positions in London before 
returning to Washington. 
Presumably, Bernstein 
panied Mr. Gutt with a view to 
assisting the managing director 
of the IMF in preparing his report 
to the board of directors. There 
is some ground for expecting 
Fund assistance to Denmark in 
due course. 
a 


Albert J. Quist With 
Schoellkopf, Hutton 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pome- 
roy, Inc., announces that Albert J. 
Quist, formerly with Wood, 
Struthers & Co., has now become 
associated with the firm in the 
New York office, 63 Wall Street. 


accom- 


to | 


_ International Agreements and 
International Trade 


| | By HON. WILLARD L. THORP* 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


Dr. Thorp traces historical steps in successively concluding inter- 
national agreements unilaterally, bilaterally, and now multilaterally. 
States bilateral approach restricts trade; but multilateral methed 
of agreement has great advantages of: (1) obtaining clear state- 
ments of national positions in open; (2) expanding trade; and 
(3) promoting needed international interdependence. 


Foreign policy, by definition, has to do with matters which ex- 
tend beyond the boundaries of the country concerned. From the 


point of view 
of interna- 
tional rela- 
tionships, 
there are three 
ways in which 
the problems 
which arise 
may be han- 
died—-by uni- 
lateral action, 
by bilateral 
action, and by 
multilateral 
action. 

In most 
stances, the 
cases where 
unilateral ac- 
tions are involved are those where 
the problem is regarded by the 
appropriate authorities as primna- 
rilv a domestic one, with its inter- 
national aspects, if any, 
decidedly secondary. It is obvious 
that 


in- 


Willard L. Thorp 


<< 


Yo 








for example, wiil have a signifi- 
cant impact outside a nation’s 


| boundaries, at least in the case of 
'certain specific commodities, but 
| the establishment of such a system 


of controls might be regarded as 
so much a domestic problem as 
not to require or even permit in- 


ternational consultation. Similarly, 


| usually 


actions in the field of taxation are 
viewed in terms of do-= 
mestic considerations, even though 
the interests of foreign nationals 
may be involved. 

Unilateral action also appears 
from time to time in cases where 


|a strong nation acts in disregard 


being | 


of a weak oue. Thus territorial 

expansion, like the ill-fated Ital- 

ian aggression in Ethiopia, was 
(Continued on page 34) 


*An address by Dr. Thorn before 
the Academy of Political Science, 


a system of price controls,| New York City, April 17, 1947. 





Trade Practices Under 
ITO Charter 


By RAYMOND F. MIKESELL* 


Associate Professor of Economics, University of Virginia 


Holding International Trade Organization and International Fund 
and Bank will provide mechanism for consultation on common prob- 
lems of financial and commercial policy, Professor Mikesell sees 
negotiation and debate substituted for economic warfare. Points 
out ITO, in preventing trade controls, will be counterpart of fune- 
tion of International Fund in prohibiting exchange controls. Con- 
tends charter of ITO makes state trading compatible with princi- 
ples of private multilateral trade, and contends purpose is not to 





abolish existing practices but to modify them. 


A fundamental objective of the foreign economic policy of the 


United States 
common rules 
of fair dealing 
which will se- 
cure the max- 
imum benefits 
from interna- 
tiona] trade 
for all nations. 
The particular 
rules and 
standards of 
international 
trade which 
we in this 
country would 
like to see 
made univer- 
sal are, witha 
few notable 
exceptions, those which are con- 
sistent with the principles of free 
international trade carried on by 
the unregimented activities of 


Raymond F. Mikesell 


is the establishment by international agreement of 





@ 


private enterprise. Specifically we 
would like to outlaw by interna- 
tional agreement all exchange re- 
strictions on current international 
transactions, all export subsidies 
and import quota and licensing 
arrangements (except those con-=- 
sidered necessary for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s support price 
program), all restrictive interna- 
tional cartel arrangements, alk 
tariff preferences (except our own 
preferences with respect to Cuba) 
and all state trading activities. 

The four cornerstones of Amer= 

(Continued on page 40) 

*Address by Prof. Mikesell at 
the 5lst Annual Meeting of the 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 19, 1947. 
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Commonwealth & aalaiaie tials Plan 


Commonwealth & Southerr 
proval of a plan to exchange 


stock (with about $23 arrears) for 
Ohio Edison, 
The proposed bas is of exchange would be two shares of 


sidiaries—-Consumers Power 
& Electric. 


ome time ago requested SEC ap- 


up “to 400.000 shares of its preferred 


the common stocks of three sub- 
and Southern Indiana Gas 


preferred for three shares of Consumers, two shares of Ohio, and 


two shares of Southern Indiana. 
The plan was approved by the 
SEC on April 11 and Common- 
wealth issued its detailed “plan 
of exchange” April 16. The offer 
will remain open to (1) the date 
when 400,000 shares have been de- 
posited for exchange, (2) May 5, 
(3) such later date up to May 20 
as the company may determine, 
or (4) later dates if permitted by 
the SEC. The exchange offer is 
voluntary and is not to be en- 
forced by Federal Court order. If 
more than 400,000 shares of the 
1,441,247 shares of Commonwealth 
preferred are deposited for ex- 
change prior to the close of busi- 
ness on April 28, deposits of 24 
shares or less will ke accepted in 
full (to the largest even number) 
and the balance will be subject to 
pro rata acceptance. If less than 
300,000 shares are tendered Com- 
monwealth reserves the right to 
reject all deposits. The Bankers 
Trust Co. is acting as exchange 
agent. Delivery of the new cer- 
tificates is expected to be made 
to depositors around May 29, 1947. 
Consumers Power and Ohio 
Edison are currently traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
(each company in 1946 issued 
some additional common stock to 
raise construction funds) and ap- 
plication has been made to list 
Southern Indiana also. It is an- 
ticipated that there will also be 
trading on the Exchange in the 
“when distributed” shares of the 
three companies upon advice by 
Commonwealth to the Exchange 
that a sufficient number of shares 


of the preferred stock have been 


deposited to justify consummation | 


of the exchange offer. 

All three common stocks are 
paying dividends at the rate of 
$2 annually, and the next dates 
of payment of the 50¢ quarterly 
amounts would probably be as 
follows: 

Record Pay’t 

Date Date 
Aug 8 Aug 20 
Jun 10 Jun 30 
Jun 10 Jun 30 


C msumers Power 
Ciwco Ediso1 


* mithern thd. G. & E. 


The exchange offer, if consum- 
mated, would give a former hold- 
er of Commonwealth preferred $7 
in regular dividend income in- 
stead of $6, and payments would 
doubtless be more regular (for a 
number of years in the past Com- 
monwealth paid only $3 a year on 
its preferred, although last year a 
total of $9.25 was paid and this 
year to date $6 has been paid, re- 
ducing arrears to $23). However, 
he would relinquish all claim to 
remaining arrears. 

Consumers Power has been sell- 
ing recently around 35, Ohio Edi- 
son around 32, and Commonwealth 
Southern at about 120, so that on 


an arbitrage basis (ignoring divi- | 


dend adjustments) Southern In- 
diana would appear to be worth 
marketwise, about 35. This figure 
would reflect a dividend yield of 
about 5.7% 
ratio of about 
share earnings of $2.95 last year. 

In considering whether 
cept the plan, holders of the pre- 
ferred stock have to weigh the 
amount of their eventual claims in 
the proposed future dissolution of 


Commonwealth against the in- | 


come and appreciation possibili- 
ties of the common stocks to be 
received. Assuming that eventu- 


_ally sound utility operating stocks | 
may again sell in the market to | 


yield about 5%, this would make 
the bundle of common stocks re- 
ceived for each share of preferred 
worth about 140 
three stocks on an equal or aver- 
age basis). On the other hand, 


common stocks might deteriorate 


further in any continued “bear 
market” which some _ observers 
seem to fear. The Commonwealth 


preferred has a claim of at least | 


$123 and possibly $133 (if the call 


premium is obtained) in any set- 


tlement eof the Commonwealth 
“estate”; though of course the 
SEC has the final right (with 
Federal Court approval) to assign 
only a percentage of the liquidat- 
ing value of the estate rather than 
any fixed amount. 


and a price-earnings | 
12, based on the | 


to ac- | 


(ranking all | 





Southwestern Electric Service 
Puget Sound Power & Light 


Southwestern Public Service 





BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


“Prospectus on Request 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CuRTIS 


Established 1879 


Public Service of Indiana 
Federal Water & Gas 
“Indiana Gas & Water 








Midland Utilities 


Common 


Northern Indiana Public Service 


Common 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





April 25, 1947 (New York, N. Y.) 

Security Traders Association of 
New York Eleventh Annual Din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


May 2, 1947 (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Pittsburgh Securities 
Association First Annual 


Pittsburgh. 
May 19-21, 1947 (Chicago, Il.) 
Illinois Bankers Association 56th 


Annual Convention at the Palmer 
House. 


May 23, 1947 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Bond Club of Philadelphia An- 

nual Field Day’ at the Philmont 

Country Club, Philmont, Pa. 


June 6, 1947 (New York) 
Bond Club of New York Field 


Day outing at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, Scarborough, N. Y. 
June 6, 1947 (Toledo, Ohio) 

Bond Club of Toledo 13th An- 


nual Golf Outing at Inverness 
Country Club. 


'June 12, 1947 
Paul) 


Twin City Bond Club 26th An- 
|nual Picnic at the White Bear 
Yacht Club, to be preceded Wed- 
nesday night, June 11, with a 
_cocktail party at the Nicollet) 
| Hotel, Minneapolis. 


| June 13, 1947 (Boston, Mass.) 
Municipal Bond Club of Boston 

| Annual Outing. 

| June 13, 1947 (Cleveland, Ohio) 


Cleveland Bond Club’s annual | 
spring party and silver anniver- 
| sary celebration. 


| June 13, 1947 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Philadelphia Securities Associ- 
|}ation Annual Field Day at Llan- 
| erch Country Club, Llanerch, Pa. 
| June 14, 1947 (Chicago, Ill.) 

Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
|}annual Field Day Party, Acacia 
Country Club. 

June 20, 1947 (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Milwaukee Bond Club annual 
picnic at Merrill Hills Country 
Club, Waukesha County, Wisc. 


| June 27, 1947 (Westfield, N. J.) 


Bond Club of New Jersey 
Spring Field Day at the Echo Lake 
Country Club, Westfield, N. J. 


July 15, 1947 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Security Traders Association of 
Detroit & Michigan Annual Sum- 
| mer Golf Party, Orchard Lake 
|Country Club. Also a cocktail 
| party and buffet dinner on July 
| 14 at the Savoyard Club, Detroit. 
| Aug. 10-14, 1947 (Boston, Mass.) 
_ National Security Traders Asso- 
| ciation annual convention. 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6, 1947 (Hollywood, 
Fla.) 


| Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention. 


j The ‘American ican'Red | Cross 


(Minneapolis - St. 





Traders | 
Outing | 
at the Shannopin Country Club, | 


“| unable or 


Banking Without Tears 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 


Professor of Banking, 


New York University 


Assuming recession in business, Dr. Rodgers maintains bankers will 


have to check closely on costs and credits. 


lacies: 


| 
| 


Lists as banking fal- 


(1) that commercial loans are no longer important in bank- 
ing; (2) commercial banks have no concern about real estate 


loans; (3) term loans are profitable at present low rates; (4) con- 
sumer credit is highly profitable; and (5) that banks can sell 


here. 
particularly 
furs, ladies’ 
clothing, 
shoes, jewelry, 
cosmetics, 
frozen foods 
and wines and 
liquors. Prices 
in these fields 
have, by and 
|large, been 
| high and qual- 
lity has been 
relatively 
poor, so that 
jibuyers have 
‘either been - 
un- 
| willing to pay 
ithe prices asked. This has re- 
|sulted in declining volume of sales 
|accompanied by losses and busi- 
ness failures. 

The recession is not yet fully 
apparent, because production is in 
great volume, the national income 
lis at record level and unemploy- 
|}ment, although now beginning to 
‘fall off, has been at even more 
i'than a full-employment level—it 
has been rather on the basis of 
|over-employment. 
| While I do not anticipate that 
ithis recession will degenerate into 
'a serious depression, primarily 
because lower prices will uncover 
many unsatisfied demands which | 
will prevent" the bottom dropping | 


How Are the 


By MORRIS A. 


Raymond Rodgers 


earnings and assets. 


more severe. 
problems. 


How are banks doing? 


all banks is, of course, 
body’s concern. As in all other 
business, banks, too, need suffi- 
cient income to pay operating ex- 
penses, meet unforeseen losses, 
provide for income taxes and 
leave a fair margin for the hire 
of capital. The public cannot ex- 
pect sound banking conditions to 
continue, unless banks operate at 
an adequate profit. 

Stockholders, of course, should 
know how their banks are doing. 
In recent years, there has been a 
healthy trend of giving stockhold- 
ers more informative reports. 
While much progress has been 
made, the blackout on figures stil] 
continues in many banks where 
managements have not yet recog- 
nized the fiduciary nature of their 
relationship to stockholders. 


The public is represented by the 
banking and fiscal agencies of the 
Government. The public looks at 
banks through the figures which 
they periodically furnish to the 
bank supervisory authorities on 
forms designated by these agen- 
cies. Information on assets and 
liabilities, earnings and dividends 
in these official reports, is broken 





* A talk by Mr. Schapiro before 
the National Association of Bank 





York ci and Comptrollers, New 


York City, April 22, 1947. 


government bonds at profit and then repurchase same bonds later, 
and selling up premium to be amortized. 


The long anticipated and much advertised business recession is 
So far it has affected primarily the so-called soft Boods lines; 


out of the market, this recession 
will nonetheless necessitate 
changes in policy and certain 
remedial actions on the part of the 
banks. 


Recession and the Banks 

Our bankers will have to sharp- 
en their pencils and dig deep to 
meet competitive prices and costs. 
Losses will increase and credits 
will once more be _ scrutinized. 
Banks will have to have an in- 
ternal “reconversion” to meet the 
new conditions brought about by 
competition in industry and com- 
petition among the banks. 

In this competitive era which 
we are entering, the comptrollers 
and auditors’ functions of finan- 
cial planning, expense contro] and 
cost reduction will become of life 
and death importance to banks. 
It is not too much to say that the 
future of banking will depend 
more on you men during the next 
two or three years than on any 
other group. This is not to depre- 
cate, in the least, the importance 

(Continued on page 43) 

*“An address by Dr. Rodgers be- 
fore the 12th Eastern Regional 
Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, New York City, 
April 23, 1947. 


Banks Doing? 


SCHAPIRO* 


President, M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. 


Mr. Schapiro criticizes bank accounting methods and points out 
means whereby stockholders and public are deceived as to bank 
As factors contributing to reduced bank earn- 
ings, points out. income from Treasury securities will be reduced 
and operating expenses together with unprecedented competition 
among banks and between bank and non-bank lenders will become 
Calls for a better understanding of current banking 


Depositors and customers as well as 
stockholders are interested in the answer. 
every-¢— - 


The healthy condition of 
tabulated, and combined 
for all banks as well as for the 
various component groups and 
classes of banks. Through re- 
leases to the press and by official 
publications, the Federal Reserve 
Board, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, F.D.1.C., and State bank- 
ing authorities present both their 
findings and _ interpretation of 
bank earnings. It is on the basis 
of these findings that the public 
judges how well or how poorly its 
banks are doing. 

It is of vital importance to 
banks and their stockholders that 
the public gets the true picture 
of what’s going on in the banks. 
A generation ago banks cared lit- 
tle about the public’s understand- 
ing of banking problems. But 
times have changed. Some of the 
problems which banks will have 
to surmount are without prece- 
dent. Banks need an informed 
public if they are to solve these 
problems successfully and survive 
as private enterprise. The obli- 
gation of bankers to explain their 
problems to the public is grow- 
ing. 

Here at this meeting are met 
the very officers of many of our 
banks, who furnish the operating 
figures contained in the official 
returns forwarded to the banking 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A Financial Expert Looks at U. S. 


By ARTHUR 


N. YOUNG* 


Former Economic Adviser to U. S. Department of State; and to 
Governments of China, Mexico, and Honduras 
Newly repatriated economist offers detached analysis of country’s 
prospects. Notes enormous growth in national income, debt and 
taxes, since First World War. Strongly urges us fully to take advan- 
tage of our present strength to anticipate expected future long- 
term decline in nation’s economic, financial, and political position 
relative to other countries. 


should take an over-all view. 
with it, and be* 


I 
The Overall View 
A financial adviser looking at a country’s financial situation 


thankful for 
that, and what 
is wrong with 
it, and what 
sheuld be 
done about it. 
He should be 
disinteres ted 
and in position 
to point out 
truths — even 
though not 
palatable 
—about the 
state of things 
and where 


Arthur N. Young trends are 


leading. 
As one who has been outside of 
this country for most of the past 
17 years, and been apart from its 
controversies and politics, I may 
have a detached position—I hope 
not too detached. 
As a repatriated Anierican I am 
proud to see how much is righi 
with this country. My outstanding 


reaction is the 


striking 


contrast 


between our enormously powerful 
economy and high standard of liv- 
ing and the situation of other 


fore 


Club of 





Prospects of American Investment 
Banking in Mexico 


on part of A 


*An address by Dr. Young be- 
Economic 
March 31, 1947. 


Detroit, 


He should try to see what is right 


countries. During the war our 
main territory suffered no attack, 
and we did not have to reduce our 
total civilian consumption — in 
fact we increased it. Here some--: 
thing like 5% of the world’s people 
produce and consume something 
like a third of the world’s goods. 
We can be thankful for our won- 
derfully rich natural resources in 
a great area where people can 
trade with each other free from 
tariffs and like restrictions, a re- 
sourceful working population 
with a genius for technology, and 
not too large a population. Our 
average family little realizes how 
high are its standards of comfort 
and luxury. In Chungking we 
were happy if we had some run- 
ning water once a day, electric 
light even though dim, and coal 
enough to heat one room. 

The United States is unique in 
its economic and financial strength. 
Looking at our position both at 
home and in relation to the world, 
there are two clear main lines of 
policy for our country in eco- 
nomic and financial affairs. First 
we should keep this country as 
sound as we can. Second, in our 
we properly can to help other 
own interest, we should do what 
countries to become and _ stay 

(Continued on page 30) 





By ELMER A. DITTMAR* 

President, Dittmar & Co., San Antonio, Texas 
U. S. investment banker outlines recent Mexican industrial progress, 
and points ou. opportunities for American investment capital in 
Mexico. Give. elcven-point program for acquainting American in- 
vestors with Mexican progress and for creating necessary interest 


an investment 


bankers. 


One of the principal objectives of President Aleman’s Adminis- 


tration is the fu 


Elmer A. Ditt: 


principally by 


Monterrey fur 
the largest 
America. A 
cement plant: 
Monterrey a 
ether large © 
found in M 
around Mex’ 
surface hasn’t 
in this count 
in natural r 
Among th 
dustries nee 
following: 


“An addr 
the Conve: 
Investment 
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eon, Mexi 


Monterrey, for 
xample, has) 
grown to be} 
the “Pitts- 
 Xurgh’’ of 
Mexico. It has 
he largest} 
Steel Mill in| 
Mexico — one 
f the largest 
n North 
America. 
Natural gas 
has been 
Sroughtin 
from Texas, 
id the pipe 
‘ines financed 
<ican capital. 
»0asts one of 
es in North 
‘r of large 
been built in 
places. Many 
s are to be 
and in and 
"owever, the 
en scratched 
h is so rich 





.er development of Mexican industry. Much has 
been done.* ; 


(1) Municipal utilities — im- 
proved and additional water, 
sewer and electric power plants. 

(2) Transportation — improve- 
ments in the country’s railroads, 
air lines, bus lines and truck lines. 

(3) Building materials. 

(4) Packing house facilities. 

(5) Development of dairy prod- 
ucts and many others. 

All of this will take millions of 
dollars—much more than the in- 
dividual private capital that has 
been pouring into Mexico during 
the last few years. 

Financing in Mexico is pres- 
ently done by the Nacional Finan- 
ciera of Mexico, the equivalent of 
our R. F. C.; private banks, which 
include the three largest banking 
groups of Mexico City — Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, Banco de 
Commercio, Banco Internacional 
and their affiliates throughout the 
country, and private individuals. 
The latter, however, consists 
mostly of businessmen who have 
lived in the country, know the 
customs and habits of the people 


'and fluently speak the language. 


iditional in- 
xico are the 


Dittmar at 
1s Group of 
Association 
ey, Nuevo 
0, 1947, 





However, funds from _ these 
sources will not be nearly suffi- 
cient for the huge program at 
hand. 

Thea verage American investor 
is interested in »rofitable invest- 
ments—more profitable than those 
presently obt>i 

(Continued on page 39) 





Chileans Feted 


WASHINGTON — (Special to 
the “Chronicle”)—A _ three-man 
Chilean delegation, which has 
been in Washington discussing 
with the World Bank Chile’s loan 
application, was entertained at 


luncheon by the Federal Reserve 


Board on April 18. Although 
American holders of old Chilean 
dollar bonds have urged the Bank 
not to make a loan to Chile with- 
out better provision for old bond- 
holders, the Bank seems to be go- 
ing ahead with the processing of 
Chile’s application without, as 
some put it, “acting as collector of 
old debts.” In some U. S. Gov- 
ernment circles the pressure 
which bondholders have sought to | 
put on Chile is unwarranted. For | 
some reason, it is said, Chile has 
been singled out when there are 
worse examples of default else- | 
where in South America “and 
anyway Chile’s case is not as dark 
as it has been painted.” There 
is no sign that Chile will not in 
due course get a World Bank loan. 


~ Silver Studied 


WASHINGTON — (Special to! 
the ‘‘Chronicle”’)— The research 
staff of the IMF—which since BW 
has had before it the request of 
silver-producing interests to do 
something for silver—is seeking 
information on the monetary use 
and movement of silver by indi-'| 
vidual countries over the years. It 
may be anticipated that silver in- 
terests will again raise the ques- 
tion at the September governors 
meeting in London. 


E. F. Wrightsman With 


Barcus, Kindred in Ggo. 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Edward F. 
Wrightsman has become _asso- 
ciated with Barcus, Kindred & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, in 
charge of their syndicate and 
trading departments. Mr. Wrights- 
man was formerly manager of 
the municipal bond department 
for Harvey Fisk & Sons in New 
York City. 


David Miralia V.-P, 
Cf Halsey Stuart & Go. 


David T. Miralia, who is in 
charge of the municipal bond de- 
partment of the New York office 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 35 
Wall Street, has been elected a 
Vice-President. 


Seymour Gertler Joins 


Staff of Hourwich & Co. 


27 William | 


Hourwich & Co., 
Street, New York City, members 
of New York Security Dealers 
Association, announce that Sey- 
mour Gertler, formerly of Gert- 


ler, Stearns & Co., has become as- | 


sociated with them in their Sales 
Department. 


McWard & Co. in San Fran. 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— | 


McWard & Co., Inc., has been | 
formed with offices at 333 Mont- 
gomery Street to engage in the. 
securities business. Officers are | 
Raymond W. McWard, President; 
G. Arata, Secretary, and William | 
J. Cameron, Director. | 


Herbert Blandford in Elmira 
ELMIRA, N. Y.—Herbert Bland- 
ford is conaucting a_ securities 
business from offices at 403 Madi- | 
son Avenue. 


Biadnlay. Inc. in New York. 


Bladgley, Inc., 8 West Fortieth 





“hle in the United | Street, New York City is engag- 
‘ing in the securities business 


iwell 


Warding Off Depression 


By HOWARD T. LEWIS* 
Professor of Marketing, Harvard Graduate School of Business 


Dr. Lewis contends an era of prosperity can be attained by business 
provided management starts using more dynamic tactics in ward- 
ing off depression. Holds major durable goods boom is likely to 
last three years and stresses wise application in management con- 
trol of “a pooled judgment” of executives in all branches of a 
business. Calls for joint research programs in which production, 
sales, purchasing and engineering participate. 


However troublesome other questions may be, the question of 
what lies ahead for business is the most immediate and the most 


pressing. Cer- oo 


tainly the out- 
ward signs, so 
played 


|up either for 
| political 


rea- 
sons or  be- 
cause of the 
fear of under- 
mining gen- 
eral confi- 
dence, all 


/point to a pe- 


riod of pros- 


| perity such as 
|we have sel- 


dom seen— 
provided, of 
course, we 
can really get moving before it is 
too late. Those who look for at 
least four or five years of a high 
level of business activity, in the 
last analysis, base their reason- 
ing on the existence of a still 
enormous deferred demand and 
on the still enormous latent buy- 
ing power. They point out that 
only a beginning has been made 
in satisfying that demand. Indeed, 
in the automobile field (which 
many contend is the key indus- 
try) the supply is probably far- 
ther behind the demand than it 
was a year ago. To this funda- 
mental factor the optimists add a 
number of intangibles, such as 
the demonstrated results of the 
American will to produce so am- 
ply proven during the war; to the 


H. T. Lewis 


*Remarks of Dr. Lewis before 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 10, 1947. 


possible development of some 
great new industry, or even of 
such a revolutionary development 
in existing products, such as auto- 
mobiles, as will make present 
plans and equipment obsolete. 
They point to the possibility of 
a huge foreign trade develop- 
ment. They even emphasize the 
fabulous backlog of natural -re- 
sources in the country and to our 
failure to meet such national 
needs as new roads, bridges, 
schools, flood control, and other 
public improvements. Basically, 
however, the optimists base their 
arguments on the backlog of de- 
mand for capital goods, arguing 
that not only the United States, 
but “all the world needs Amer- 
ican equipment.’ All of these 
generalizations are supported by 
a great array of these very tang- 
ible facts. Income payments are at 
an all time high. Output of bitu- 
minous coal, crude oil, and elec- 
tric power are not only above what 
they were a year ago, but are well 
ahead of the 1941 average. Ex- 
penditures on new plants and 





equipment more than doubled in 
1945, and these expenditures have 
continued at a high rate in 1946. 
Retail sales are at unprecedented 
levels. Employment, instead of 
dropping off after the confusion 
|of war, has increased to nearly 
60,000,000. If the cost of living 
has risen, so have wages. Bank 
|'deposits, and new life insurance 
'figures are at an unbelievably 
i|high level. One need only men- 


|tion the housing shortage. Other 


(Continued on page 33) 








“FIXED ASSETS...” ~ 


“Reserve for 
Contingencies ’... 


easy DOES IT 








read a financial report? 


important to you—we'll be 


vestigate then Invest”. 


For your copy of “How to 


70 PINE STREET 





Do you become “snarled up” when you sit down to 


Do you bog down when the accountants show 
“Reserve For Contingencies” on the liability side? 

If you are one of thousands of such investors—who 
also realizes that understanding a financial report is 
glad to send you our new 
booklet, “How to Read a Financial Report”. We think 
you'll find it makes sound, everyday sense of the 
technical terms that so often confuse—*“Accounts 
Payable”, “Depletion”, “Fixed Assets”, and the rest. 

More important still, you'll be better fitted to “In- 


write Department T-9 


MErrILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Uptown Office: 730 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Ohio Brevities 


Expenditure of $22,000,000 


largest in 


tne city of Cleveland’s 


}istory—has been voted by the Cleveland Yransit Board for improve- 


s2ent and modernization of the 


sui trace 


transportation system and 


the construction of a rapid trarsit line. 


The board plans refinancing 


line between southweste«n Cleveland and the western 


wood. and inauguration of a lim- 
ited rail operation to two east- 
ern suburbs, East Cleveland ana 
Cleveland Heights 

A four-point program, includin 
5 resolution requesting authoriza- 
tion for the is reve 
bonds. is before City Council fo 
approval. 

The program calls for $8,000,- 
000 to build a high-speed 15- 
cent rapid transit line on the 
city’s west side; $8,000,000 for 
capital improvements other than 
rapid transit, including new bus 
garages and overhead trackless 
trolleys: $6,000,000 to retire 
bonds now outstanding from the 
purchase of the system from the 
old Cleveland Railway Co. five 
years ago and rubberization of 
all West Side lines except one, 
with trackless trolleys on five 
major thoroughfares. 

The Board Chairman, William 
C. Reed, says that construction of 
the West Side route would begin 
by Sept. 1 if the plan is approved 
by Council before adjourning for 
the Summer. 

Construction 


suance ol 


of this route will 
require the building of nine 
bridges, 2,000 feet of subway, a 
railroad underpass and 1,000 feet 
of deep cut with retaining walls. 

Mr. Reed stated that invest- 
ment firms have agreed the 
plans are sound and that the 
Cleveland Transit System would 
let bids as soon as it is ap- 
approved. 


The City of Cleveland also is 
expected to ask for bids on May 6 
on proposed $6,100,000 general 
obligation bonds. 

Of the proceeds, it is planned ‘o 
use $1,000,000 for general sewers, 
$1.200.000 for bridge improve- 
ments, $750,000 for the airport and 
$400,000 for lakefront improve- 
ments in connection with the air- 
port, $750,000 for sewage disposal 
construction, $500,000 for paving, 
$300,000 to modernize police and 
fire stations, $250,000 for recre- 
ation program, $200,000 for a 
health center, $400,000 for a mar- 
ket house, $150,000 for improve- 
ments at City Hospital and $150,- 
000 for street openings. 


Several Ohio school districts in 
the vicinity of Cleveland awarded 
bond issues recently. 

Wickliffe Local School Dis- 
irict awarded $225,000 bonds to 
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a high-speed 
suburb, Lake- 


the system to build 


Clark & Co., Cleveland, 
and Ryan, Sutherland & Co., 
Toledo, on their bid of 100.59 
for 2',% bonds which mature 
serialiy from 1948 to 1967. The 
proceeds will be used for pur- 
chase of real estate and addi- 
tions to school building. 
Willoughby Schoo! 

awarded $405,000 bonds, 

May and Nov. 1, 1948 to 

McDonald & Co., Field, 

& Co. and Stranahan, 

Co.. the latter of Toledo 

was 101.06 for 2s. 
Braun. Bosworth & Co., Toledo, 

won $200,000 North Royalton Lo-: 
cal School District bonds as 2s, 
proceeds of which will be used 
for additions to existing buildings. 


Fahey, 


District 
maturing 
1967, to 
Richards 
Harris & 
The bid 


A Ball, Burge & Kraus group 
was the successful bidder for 
$250,000 City of Euclid water 
main 2!'4% bonds whieh brought 
a total of eight bids. 
The winning bid 

which just edged out the No. 2 
bid of 102.09 made by Stranahan 
Harris & Co. Otis & Co. was third 
with 101.67. All were for 2's. 

In the Ball, Burge group were 
Roose & Co., Toledo; Fox Reusch 
& Co. and Browning & Co., both 
of Cincinnati. The bonds were 
reoffered to yield from .60% to 
2.50%. 


was 102.17, 


William Mericka and Carl 
Doerge, of Wm. J. Mericka & Co 
Cleveland, were the only Ohioans 
among the 100 or so out-of-State 
guests attending meeting of the 
Texas group of the Investment 
Bankers Association, which gath- 
ered at Monterrey, Mexico, Apri! 
9 to 12. 

Industrial financing 
chief topic discussed b: 
persons in attendance. The ! 
cipal speakers were Sr. J. M. O. 
Monasterio, Minister of Finance of 
Mexico, representing President 
Alemon, and Ramon Beteta, Se- 
cretario de Hacienda y Credito, 
Mexico. Beteta was connecte.l 
with a St. Louis fora 
ber of years prior to going 
Mexican Government post 


- a. 
DanK num- 


to the 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. groups 
were successfu! in two sizable rail 
equipment trust issues. 

A Halsey group, including 
Otis & Co. and First Cleveland 
Corp., won 55,440,000 equipment 
trust certificates of Erie Rail- 
road on a bid of 99.2799 for 
13;% obligations. The notes, 
maturing from 1948 to 1957, 
were reoffered at prices to yield 
from 1.10% to 2%. Proceeds 
will be used for the purchase of 
506 50-ten all-steel box cars, 
300 50-ten all-steel hoppers and 
Diesel switch and passenger en- 
gines. The sale price repre- 
sented an interest cost to the 
Erie of 1.89%. 

In the other, Halsey, including 
First Cleveland, reoffered $1,650,- 
000 C&O 10-year serial equip- 
ment certificates at prices to 
yield from 1 to 1.75%. The high 
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Annual statement on request 
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‘bid was 99.219 for 1's and repre- 


sented a net interest cost of 
1.648%. The proceeds will finance 
in part the acquisition of nine 
freight locomotives with tenders 
to cost about $2,091,055. 


The Ohio Co. of Columbus, in- 
vestment banking firm, was the 
underwriter in a $300,000 expan- 
sion ana new capital financing 
program announced by the Auto- 
motive Parts Co. of Cleveland 
The financing consists of 15-yea! 
4% sinking fund debentures. 

The company is a member of 
the National Automotive Parts 
Association and stocks and dis- 
tributes more than 59,0C0 auto re- 
placement parts. C. T. Reinberge: 
of University Heights, is Vice- 
President and General Manage: 
of the firm. 


Hugh A. Johnson, who was 
Captain of the South High School 
football team here, has been made 
a partner of the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of George Bon- 
bright & Co, He has been man- 
ager of the firm’s Buffalo office 
since 1941 and will continue in 
that post. 


Five Cleveland houses were 
members of the Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and associates which offered 
the $40,000,000 debentures of 
U. S. Rubber that “went out the 
window.” 

The firms were Hawley, Shep- 
ard & Co., McDonald & Co., 
Maynard H. Murch & Co., Hay- 
den, Miller & Co. and Merril’, 
Turben & Co. 


H. R. Moorhouse, Secretary, and 
James Krumhansl, Treasurer, havs 
been elected new Directors of 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land engineers and contractors 
The Board increased from 
five to seven members. 


Was 


John W. Kemper, well-known 
in auditing and controlling circles 
since 1921, is the new Controller 
of Jack & Hentz Precision Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chairman Byron C. 
Foy, announced. 

Kemper was associated with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. for 22 
years, serving as Auditor of the 
Lighting Division in Cleveland 
from 1938 to 1943. Since then he 
has been with Diebold, Inc., at 
Canton, O. 


Cleveland Exchange 
Sponsors Meetings 


CLEVELAND, OHIO - 
Lindseth, President of the Cleve- 
land Electric [Illuminating Co., 
told a large group of bankers and 
brokers on April 12 at the Mid- 
Day Club that within two years 
the company may require large 
additional capital to finance its 
huge expansion program. 

The meeting, sponsored by the 
Cleveland Stock Exchange, was 
told that the electrical industry is 
in its infancy. Mr. Lindseth said: 
“C. E. I. is eight times as large as 
it was three decades ago and is 
growing at the most rapid rate in 
its 55-year history. 

“Should the company in the 
next 30 years grow only half as 
fast as it did in the last 30 years. 
its total investment in plant and 
property by 1977 would be $800,- 
000,000, or four 
pany’s present size,” 
ed out. 

“Since North American Co. is 
disposing of its holdings in C.E.I.. 
as a result of the ‘death sentence’ 
clause in the Public Securities 
Act, it is expected that there will 
be considerable more activity in 
Illuminating stock in the future 
because its ownership will be 
more widely scattered.” 

This was the first of a series of 


Elmet 


it was point- 


| such meetings in which officers of 


|various corporations listed on 
|The Cleveland Stock Exchange 
will tell members of the invest- 
ment fraternity about conditions, 
plans and outlook for their 
companies, 


times the com-,. 


Money and Prices 


By THOMAS L. PARKINSON*« 
President. Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 


Mr. Parkinson points out while top government officials beseech 
business to hold prices, o'her important officials continue policies 
which mcrease meney suppoly and cause serious upward pressure 
on prices. Says debt redempiien has not reduced bank deposits, 
and urges Federal Reserve to change policy of buying any govern- 
ment obligations feld by member barks. 


Rising prices 
up with the av 
of Washinzgtcn 
‘ome daily ap- 
seals to busi- 
nes 

old prices oi 

reduce the: 

Current new: 

emphasizes 

discussion b 4 

the Presi 

dent’s Cabi 

OO! Ways 

means of 

venting 

are called in- 
lationary 
yrices. The 

strange thin? T. I. 

is that this po- 

litical recognition of the danger of 
ising prices seems to ignore the 
nost important cause of rising 

While top government of- 

beseech business to hol 
yrices, other important govern- 

ment officials continue policies 

which increase our money suppl 

and provide direct and serious 

oressure on prices. 
Too much money 

purchasing value in each unit o! 

that money which in turn means 

higher prices for the things which 

money buys. The facts and fig- 

are now pretty well estab- 

lished, and it is difficult to under- 


Parkinson 


rices. 
‘icials 


means less 


ures 


A statement of Mr. 
released through the ( 
Press Syndicate, Br 
New York. 


Parkinson 
ontinental 


ightwaters, 


end increased costs of living are rapidly catching 
‘rage cit.zon and his government representatives. Out 





stand why the responsible offi- 
clals of the Federal Government 
do not take the needed and rela- 
tively simple action necessary to 
relieve the situation. 

Our money supply at the end 
of 1945 was approximately $176 
billion dollars. $28 billions of it 
was in coin and currency and $148 
billions in bank deposits. Of 
these bank deposits, the U. S. 
Treasury held $24 billions. This 
left to individuals and corpora- 
tions, bank deposits of $124 billion 
collars on which they had the 
power to draw funds to buy what 
they thought they needed if they 
could find it 


Money Supply 

At the end of 1946 the money 
supply in the country was approx- 
imately $168 billiondollars. Money 
in circulation was still approxi- 
mately $28 billion dollars. Bank 
deposits were down to $140 billion 
dollars. But the picture’ had 
changed in that the U. S. Treas- 
ury held only $3 billion dollars of 
these bank deposits. That leaves 
to individuals and corporations 
$137 billions, or an increase com- 
pared with the end of 1945 of $13 
billion dollars. 

This 


available to 


increase in bank deposits 


individual and cor- 

porate depositors has taken place 

lespite the fact the Treasury -has 
(Continued on page 45) 


How to Cut Prices 


By ALF M. LANDON* 


Former 


tepublican Presidential Candidate 


Republican leader, in outlining national policies, asserts high prices 
are more dangerous to free enterprise than Communist Party. Urges 
business rid itself of “follow the leader” psychosis, and attacks in- 
dustry-wide pricing. Sees legislative need to erase labor monopoly 
and urges permanent sound fiscal policy, lower taxes, tightening of 
credit, sensible tariff adjustments, and sound monetary policy, to- 
gether with control over arrogant bureaucrats of labor and industry 
as best corrective influence on cost of living. 


Today we are living under 
election to the 
machines or 
the teftist 
PAC. 

That Repub- 
lican Con- 
gress has got- 
ten away to a 
splendid start. 
both in 1rans- 
acting t he 
business of 
the nationa: 
Legislature, 
and in return- 
ing to the 
principles o 1 
which the 
perpetuity of 
the Republi‘: 
is dependent. The character of 
government is equally as impor- 
tant as is its direction. 

The present Congress is giving 
q tone to government—almost 
new—in contrast to following the 
dangerous New Deal methods of 
irregular short-cuts to legislation. 

For the first time since 1933 
public affairs are being conducted 
by the Republican Congress as 
they must be, if those affairs are 
to be handled in accord with the 


Alf M. Landon 


“Address of Mr. Landon at the 
Republican National Committee 


a 


> 


Congress that does not owe its 


slush funds of the Federal Treasury — city gangster 





liberal principles of genuine rep- 
resentative government. 

I mean, with its committees 
giving all sides full and fair hear- 
ings—with department heads 
compelled to reveal their policies 
to the American people through 
those committee hearings — and 
thorough discussion and consider- 
ation on the floor of the Congress. 

Our country lost its moorings 
and for years was adrift in a 
storm of spectacular irregular 
short-cuts and undemocratic pro- 
cedure in the transaction ef pub- 
lic business. It is but natural for 
people to become thoughtlessly 
impatient with the slow visible 
progress in the return to. normal 
and essent-al methods of repre- 
sentative popular government. All 
they see is the surface stuff. 

People miss ail the labor and 
time required to investigate and 
correct the labyrinth of new deal 
regulations forced on the coun- 
try contrary to the intent of past 
Congresses. 

Republican Promises 

Understandably, people are 
anxious to see the Republican 
promises of the pre-election pe- 
riod translated into laws. We want 


Luncheon, Kansas City, Mo., April, taxes reduced, the national debt 


22, 1947. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Implement the Truman Doctrine 


By HON. TOM C. CLARK* 
Attorney General of the United States 


Cabinet Officer points out similarity of circumstances of the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1923 and the “Truman Doctrine,” as expressed in Presi- 
dent Truman’s address asking aid for Greece. Says anyone who 
tells people of Europe, U. S. is committed to ruthless imperialism 
tells a lie, and calls for united action to implement the “Truman 
Doctrine.” Ridicules Republican party promises to reduce budget, 
debt and taxes and asserts “we have the man in the Presidency” 
that has proved his leadership. 

The history of the founding of this nation is largely the history 
of a quasi-Pennsylvania, Thomas Jefferson; in fact Jefferson and the 
City of Phila- ° 
delphia have 


208 South La 
cago 4, Iil. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Mobile Gas Service Corp., Na- 
tional Fuel Gas Co., Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., and 
Public Service Co. of Indiana. 

Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp.— 
Detailed circular—White & Co.. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Building, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Censolidated Dearborn Corp.— 
Circular — Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., Inc., 41 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on) 
Foundation Company. 


Salle Street, Chi- 


| current 


Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Memorandum — Buckley 
Brothers, 1420 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Also available are 
on Bird & Son, Inc., 
Watch Co. 


memoranda 
and Gruen 


Pennsylvania RR. — Study — 
Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street. 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a leaflet on 
developments on Rail- 
roads. 


Pittsburgh, Cononsburg & Wash- 
ington Railway Co.—Discussion of 
speculative possibilities — H. M. 


| Byllesby and Co., Stock Exchange 





become in the 
eyes of all 
Americans the 
symbols of 
democracy; of 
America and 
Americanism; 
of the inde- 
pendence of 
out Nation 
and of the 
freedom and 
dignity of our 
people. From 
the early de- 
cisions so 
largely 
shaped by Jefferson and so pro- 
foundly influenced by the people 
and the circumstances of this city 
our Nation has grown and‘ pro- 
gressed. Today it is without dis- 





Tom C. Clark 


pute the greatest power in the 
world. 
The Declaration of Independ- 


ence comes to mind at once as the 
most notable achievement of 
Pennsylvania soil. 

The house where Jefferson au- 
thored it stood on the southwest 

“An address by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark at Annual Jefferson 
Day Dinner in Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 15, 1947. 


Ques — 











|corner of 7th and Market Streets. 
|In typical American fashion, this 
site, I am told, is now a hot dog 
\stand. Both the Declaration of 
|Independence and the hot dog 
| stand are 100% American dishes. 

Jefferson, too, was a great Sec- 
|retary of State. During this 
| period he lived here in Philadel- 
_phia. As Secretary of State he was 
| the first to declare and claim the 
right of the United States in the 
navigable waters surrounding its 
shore. He described it as a 
neutrality zone within which no 
beligerent could enter. It is now 
commonly known as the “three 
mile limit.’ This principle of in- 
ternational law enabled the 
United States in its infancy to live 
as a democracy. 

Tonight we gather to carry for- 
ward an old party custom. We 
meet to honor the memory of our 
Party’s founder, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. We do so not as an empty 
gesture to a great name, a great 
man long distinguished, but more 
as a living acknowledgment of 
the great spirit alive and aflame 
in our hearts today. 

That spirit is the freedom of 
man. It is the dignity of the in- 
dividual. It is the _ inviolable 
captaincy of the soul. And while 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Dealer-Broker Investment | 
Recommendations and Literature | 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 








— 








Comparison and Analysis lst 
Quarter 1947 of 19 New York City 
Bank Stocks—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. 





European Economic Recovery 
and the Tariff—Discussion—Dela- 
field & Delafield, 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Finland — Four-page brochure 
an country and its financial con- 
dition—Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York 15, 
N, Y. 

“How to Read a Financial Re- 
port” — Booklet explaining in 
sound every day sense the techni- 
cal terms that so often confuse 
Write to Department T-9, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Insurance Stock Analyzer — 
Comparative tabulation—Geyer & 
Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
Zora 3. NW. Tt. 


Leading Banks and Trust Com- 
panies of New York—60th con- 
secutive quarterly comparison— 
New York Hanseatic Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Oil Industry—Detailed memo- 
randum on situation and outlook 
—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street. New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is the Fortnightly 
Investment Letter discussing the 
Importance of Passenger Reve- 
nues to the Railroad Industry; 2 
leaflet of research comment dis- 


nian 


cussing Quarter Results for Rail- 
reads; and an analysis of the Mid- 
die West Corporation. 


Public Utility Operating Com- 
pany Stocks—Descriptive matter 
on seven stocks recommended for 
investment by Otis & Co., Termi- 
nal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Aspinook Uorporauon—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shee Co.; Hart- 
ford Empire; Lanova Corp.; Mo- 
hawk Rubber; and Taylor Whart- 
on Iron & Steel; Purolator Prod- 
ucts; Upson Corp.; Alabama Mills; 
Pfaudler, Corp.; United Artists; 
Vacuum Concrete; Barcala Mfg. 





Bank of America—Special re- 
port—Walston, Hoffman & Good- 
win, 265 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 

Also available are detailed re- 
ports on Boston Herald Traveler 
Corp., Bullock’s, Inc., Detroit Har- 
vester Co., Gabriel Co., Glenn L. 
Martin Co., St. Regis Paper Co., 
and Union Bag and Paper Co. 


Boston & Maine Railroad — 
Circular — Walter J. Connolly & 
Co., 24 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 





Central Public Utility Corp. 


Memorandum—Brailsford & Co., 
208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 


cago 4, Ill. 

Central and South West Corp.— 
Detailed memorandum and sum- 
mary—Fred W. Fairman & Co., 


Consolidated Engineering Corp. | 
—Memorandum and annual report | 
—Maxwell, Marshall & Co., 647 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles | 
14, Calif. 


Centinental Casualty Co.—De- 
tailed memorandum — William 
Blair & Co.. 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Also available is a comparative | 
table of 10 largest stock casualty | 
insurance companies. 

Dan River Mills, Inc.—Memo- | 
randum—Scott, Horner & Mason, | 
Inc., Law Building, Lynchburg, | 
Va. 





L. A. Darling Co.—Descriptive | 
brochure and annual report—| 
Moreland & Co., Penobscot Build-| 
ing, Detroit 26, Mich. | 

Franklin County Coal Corp.— 
Detailed analysis— Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street. | 
Chicago 4, Il. 

Also available are analyses of | 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Long | 
Bell Lumber Co., Miller Manufac- 
turing Co., and Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration. 








Hotels Statler Co., Inc.—Memo- 
randum—Shaskan & Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 








Hydraulic Press Manufacturing | 





Co.—Detailed Analysis—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Also available are analyses of | 
and | 


Long Bell Lumber Co., 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 


Indiana Service Corp.—Analysis | 


| Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Portsmouth Steel—Card memo- 
randum on growth situation—Ben- 
nett, Spanier & Co., Inc., 105 South 





| La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Prentiss-Wabers Products Co.— 
New analysis—Adams & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 


_ Public National Bank & Trust 
Co.—First quarter analysis—C. E. 
Unterberg & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is an offering 
aa on Stern & Stern Textiles, 
ne, 





Ralston Steel Car Co.—Up-to- 
date Circular—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis — Steiner, Rouse & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 





Sperry Corp. — memorandum— 
Jacobs & Low, 61 Broadway, New 
York b. N.Y. 


Sunshine Consolidated, Inec.— 


Supplemental memorandum — W. 
Broadway, 


T. Bonn & Co., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


120 


Terra-Lite — Circular—Caswell 
& Co., 120 South La Salle Street. 
Chicago 3, Il. 





United States Lines Co-—Mem- 
orandum—Joseph Faroll & Co., 29 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Utah Southern Oil Co.—Card 


—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, | memorandum—Amos C. Sudler & 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Industrial Brownhoist — Late | 
& Co..| 


data — Gottron-Russell 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


pieimnns | 

James Manufacturing Company | 
— Descriptive memorandum — 
Also available is a study of Wis- 
consin Power & Light Company— 
Loewi & Co., 225 East Mason} 
Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





Kingwood Oil Co,—Analysis— 
Peter Morgan & Co., 31 Nassau 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Lime Cola Co.—Late data— 
Thornton, Mohr & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Montgom- 
ery 4, Ala. 





Monroe Auto Equipment—Cir- 
cular—Troster, Currie & Sum-|! 
mers, 74 Trinity Place, New York 


|Co., First National Bank Building, 


Denver 2, Colo. 


Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills 
Inc. — Circular — Mohawk Val- 
ley Investing Co., Inc., 238 Gen- 
esee Street, Utica 2, N. Y. 


Claire M. Daugherty With 
Newhard Cook of St. Louis 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Claire M. 
Daugherty has become associated 
with Newhard, Cook & Co., 
Fourth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, 
Mo., members of the New York, 
St. Louis and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Daugherty prior to 
serving in the armed forces was 
for many years with Selected In- 
vestments Co. 








With E. H. Rollins & Sons 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. — James 

H. Tolhuizen is with E. H. Rollins 





6, N. Y. & Sons, Inc. 
ee, ee re ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee { 
| I 
| JAMES MFG. COMPANY , 
COMMON STOCK 
{ Descriptive Memorandum Sent on Request I 
| I 
* 
| | 
| LOW’Wit & CO : 
| 7 | 
Members: Chicago Stock Exchange 
225 EAST MASON ST. MILWAUKEE (2) | 
PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 Teletype MI 488 











Thomas J. Gartland Now 
With Kneeland & Co. 


(Special to THe Francia CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.— Thomas J. 
Gartland has rejoined the staff of 
Kneeland & Co., Board of Trade 
Building, members of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Gartland 
has recently been with Link. Gor- 
man & Co. 





Joins Wm. D. James Co. 
(Special to THe Financtat CHRONICLE) 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF.— 
Charles C. Sattes has become as- 
sociated with William D. James 
Company, Califernia State Life 
Building. He was formerly with 
Isenhour & Co. 
—e 


Joins Dean Witter & Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRoNIcLe) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
lis E. Mathews has been added to 
the staff of Dean Witter & Co., 
632 South Spring Street. 


— 





With Smith Co., Waterville 
(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
WATERVILLE, MAINE.—Lester 
L. Soule has become affiliated 
with Smith & Co. 193 Main 
Street. 


With Capital Securities 

(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Leon W. 
Dinkin has been added to the staff 
of Capital Securities Co., 2038 
Broadway. 











Burgess Battery Co. Com. 
Chgo. Auro. & Elgin Ry. Units 
“Franklin County Coal Corp. 
Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Howard Industries, Inc. 

“Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
*Long-Bell Lumber Company 

“Miller Manufacturing Co. 

Oil Exploration Co. Com. 
“Old Ben Coal Corporation 

Trailmobile Company 


*Detailed analysis available 
on request 


ComsTOCcK & Co. 


CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 

















Colorado Milling & Elev., Com. 
*National Tank Co., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire Co., 


Common 
*Seismograph Service Corp.,Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















CERNE SINCE 1908 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Central Public 
Utility 
514’s of *52 
Recent Review on Request 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 

Direct Private Wire to New York 
| Bell System CG 537 
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Residential Construction 


Construction of new single-family homes has slowed down 


standstill—not onlv 
slackened pace 


but 


tically to a 
where the 
very noticeable 
smaller size- 
servers placed strategically to note 
trends. All the data on the 
isn’t known yet, as some rather 
important information still has to 
be obtained from the South West, 
but it is believed from what is 
known that the downward trend 
in home construction nation- 
wide. 

The savings banks report a siz- 
able dropping off in new mort- 
gage financing on all residential 
réal estate, both old properties 
and new, projects, and govern- 
ment officials whose business it 
is to issue authorizations to build 
say that from their vantage point 
they see the demand for new con- 
struction dwindling practically to 
a trickle. In New York State, too, 
it is reported, unemployment has 
been increasing among workers 
in the construction trades. To 
what extent this drop in employ- 
ment is seasonal has not been 
fully determined yet by the com- 
pilers of the statistics, however. 
Normally, the peak in building 
construction, as reflected by the 
employment figures, evidenced in 
1940, for instance, comes in: July 
but in 1946 the peak came in 
October and the employment 
curve has been down ever since, 
at least up to February, the last 
month for which figures are 
available. 


Thus, some of the experts on the 
status, financial and otherwise, 
of residential real estate are in- 
clined to feel, in fact, that the 
building industry—at least inso- 
far as it is chiefly connected with 
new home construction—is very 
likely facing a prolonged period 
of relative imactivity. On Long 
Island, one government housing 
official has revealed, there are 
1,800 homes in all stages of con- 
struction, planned speculatively to 
sell for $11,500, for 
are no buyers. 
demand for homes at 
prices is not confined 
metropolitan 
either, he says. In one small up- 
state community, for instance, he 
pointed out, there are nine homes, 
originally built to sell for $9,500, 
which can’t be sold now for 
$8,400. 


The future of the building in- 
dustry, some observers believe 
very strongly, lies in the low- 
price-home field. Until it is pos- 
sible for builders to erect new 
dwellings at a moderate cost, con- 
struction is going to lag seriously, 
they say. Veterans who, because 


also if 


1s 


to 
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in 
of new building has in some 
scattered 
in vast sections of the 


|cost in the first quarters of 


which there | 
This weakness in | 
current | 
the | 
New York market | 


pracC- 
large cities 
cases become 
and isolated communities of 
country, according to some ob- 
significant changes in real estate 


the suburbs of the 


subject® 


they average only $42 a week in 
income, can’t think of purchasing 
$10,000 homes are, in fact, leaving 
the market for new homes in 
droves, they declare. The 1946 
boom in small home construction, 
it is seen all around now, stemmed 
out of the demand of “hysterical” 
buyers able as well as just-all- 
too-willing to pay whatever price 
was necessary to put a roof over 
their heads. 

The great post-war shifts in 
population are ebbing, one ob- 
server comments. People are 
rapidly settling down in the par- 
ticular areas in which they have 
selected to live, he says. If they 
don’t have the accomodations they 
would like to have, at least they 
have found some sort of shelter 
adequate for the time for their 
needs, he points out. People gen- 
erally are obviously not as des- 
perate as they were for living 
quarters, he feels. People with the 
necessary funds to _ purchase 
homes at prices being currently 
asked have bought their homes, 
another observer comments, and 
this group can no longer be con- 
sidered an important factor in the 
market. 

Until the cost of construction 
drops somewhat and at the 
moment the prospect for lower 


costs in the building field as in 


so many lines of trade do seem 
rather remote, some analysts con- 
tend—building activity will prob- 
ably continue to taper off, it is 
felt in some quarters. The nature 
of the problem 


seen, one analyst thinks, in 
twin facts (1) that construction 


was 80% above the pre-war year 
of 1940 and (2) that the prices 
of new homes during the same 
quarter were 100% higher than 


they were back there in 1940. The | 


median advertised price of all 
homes up for sale in February of 
this year, he says, too, was $9,203 


| whereas in April of 1940, the fig- 


ure was $4,408. The cost of put- 
ting up a typical single-family 
house in 1945, he also points out, 
was $5,914 but in the latter half 
of 1946 the figure had jumped to 
$7,860. 


Costs have probably not been 
high in view of the costs of labor 
and materials, in fact, in view of 
the difficulty of even getting pos- 
session of such materials as have 
been available, some observers 
point out. Many new homes which 
have been erected are selling for 
too high a figure, however, some 
feel, because of the inferior qual- 
ity of the materials in them if 
not also in the workmanship oi 
the labor which went into them. It 
is feared some new homes which 
can’t now be sold may remain 
something of a glut on the market 
for a while. New homes which 
have been erected on choice loca- 
tions, even though they can not 


now be sold, may eventually find 
a buyer who will be willing to 
pay the high price, however, it 


\is felt. 


'cost and price 


confronting | 
would-be builders and buyers is) 
the | 


1947 | 


}ated with Quail & Co., 
| Bank Building, 
| Chicago Stock Exchange. 


All the loose talk of 


having the ef- 


current 
recession may be 
fect of inducing at least some 
prospective builders and buyers 
to put off their plans for a while, 
some analysts think. After all 
they reason, why should one buy 
a new house or erect one now at 
a high price when, by waiting, he 
feels he can get it for much less. 
Though materials may possibly 
be somewhat more plentiful, they 
are still very high in price, it is 
reported. Until certain formidable 
obstacles in the 
path of new construction can be 
removed, one analyst argues, it 
will pay some rea] estate pro- 
moters to develop old properties 
since it is known that the mater- 
ials and “labor which go into one 
new house can renovate 10 old 
buildings. 

Discussing the general building 
cost level, Myron L. Matthews, 
Vice-President of the Dow Serv- 
ice, Inc., states that the reduction 
can be accomplished by the elim- 
ination of a number of extra con- 
struction cost factors, particularly 
spotty receipt of materials on the 
job, premium prices, low pro- 
ductivity of labor and the neces- 
sity of using costly substitutes. 
This elimination he sees increas- 
ing the current purchasing powe! 
of the 1939 building dollar from 
30 to 40%. 

Though the early forecasts of 
$22,000,000,000 for the _ year’s 
building total have been revised 
he feels 1947 will still be a big 
construction year. He points out 
the revision is not as low as $15,- 
000,000,000, and stresses the fact 
that the best building year the 
industry ever had was 1942 when 
the total amounted to $14,000,000,- 
000. 


illness aaa 


Stephanion: Leydecker Add 


(Special to Tue FinANcIAL CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, CALIF. Stephen- 
son, Leydecker & Co., 1404 Frank- 
lin Street, have added John E. 
Halleck to their staff. 


With Quail & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
lin Lee Barnard has become affili- 
Davenport 
members of the 


I 


Leroy Smith in Esperance 
ESPERANCE, N. Y M 
Smith is engaging in securi- 
ties business. 
a 


With Merrill Lynch Firm 


PALM BEACH. FLA. 
Paul Walker, Jr. has 
affiliated with Merrill 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Building. 


Leroy 
the 


Joseph 
become 

Lynch 

Bassett 


Desai Adds | to , Staff 


to THe F1 IAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. —Robert C. 
Caswell has become _ associated 
with Caswell & Co., 120 South La 
Salle Street. 


(Special 


With Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—William G. 

Curry is now with Eastman, Dillon 

& Co., 135 South La Salle Street. 
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OFFERINGS WANTED 





Gov. Clinton 2s, 1956 WS 

Gov. Clinton Co., Inc. Stock 
Dinkler Hotels Co. Class A Pfd. 
Dinkler Hotels Co. Common 
East Avenue Corp. Stock 

A. M. Greenfield 5s, 1954 
Hilten Hotels Pfd. 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 





61 Broadway Corp. 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 


Lincoln Bldg. 54%s, 1963 WS 

New Yerk Athletic Club 2s, 1955 
Roosevelt Hotel 5s, 1964 
Roosevelt Hctel Commen 
Sherneth Corp. 5°4s, 1956 WS 
Walbridge Operating 3s, 1950 WS 
Westinghcuse Bldg. Par. Ctfs. CBI 
Stock 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Frank- | 


| Folker 





Teletype NY 1-588 





Is Present Postwar 
Lending a Relapse? 


By - 


SAKOLSKI 


U. S. Foreign lending after ‘a War I was on a lavish scale with 
doubiful legal authority, and was for various purposes, political, 


humanitarian, economic and political. 


Whole structure of indebted- 


ness collapsed in the depression of the 30’s. 


can. 
the nation, the 
new Congress, 
in its first 
session, began 
a series of in- 
vestigations 
into the acts 
and _ policies 
of the former 
Administra- 
tion. To the 
Committee of 
Judiciary of 
the United 
States Senate, 
under the 
< hairmanship 
of Sen. Knute 
Nelson of Min- 
nesota, was assigned the investi- 
gation of United States Foreign 
Loans during and following the 
war. This Committee had a study 
made of the laws under which 
loans were made to foreign gov- 
ernments, the loans that were ac- 
tually made, and the outstanding 
features of these loans as dis- 
closed by the official foreign-loan 
correspondence that was turned 
over to the Committee. 

A report on the results of this 
investigation was prepared by 
Don M. Hunt for the Committee. 
As might be expected, not only 
the policy in making foreign loans 
subsequent to actual hostilities 
was attacked, but the authority on 
the part of the Treasury to make 
such loans, estimated at $11'% bil- 
lions, was seriously questioned. 

According to Mr. Hunt, “it 


A. M. Sakolski 


. 


In 1921 the Sixty- Seventh Congress was predominantly Republi- 
As is usual in cases of change in the political complexion of 


appears that Treasury Department 
officials were aware of the fact 
that they had no legal authority 
to continue the loaning of money, 
raised from the people of the 
United States by the sale of Lib- 
erty bonds and by taxation, to for- 
eign Governments for the purpose 
of prosecuting the war, after all 
hostilities had ceased.” 

The Committee was further in- 
formed that Secretary of the 


| Treasury William B. McAdoo on 


Dec. 12, 1918 and Secretary Carter 
Glass on Feb. 15, 1919 appeared 
in person before the House Ways 
and Means Committee and re- 
quested authority to make these 
postwar loans, but the committee 
refused to grant the request. How- 
ever, despite this refusal, the 
Treasury Department continued 
making loans to foreign Govern- 
ments for reconstruction and other 
purposes long after hostilities 
ceased. 


The Record of Post World War I 
Loans 

Mr. Hunt, the expert of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, then 
proceeds to expose what he called 
“the more important facts” re- 
garding these postwar loans as 
disclosed by the correspondence 
between the Treasury Department 
and foreign governments. 

He reported as follows: 

“Approximately $1,500,000,000 
was loaned to foreign govern- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
Representatives of investment firms and financial organizations 


United States 
Security 
to be 


throughout the 
members of the 
llth annual dinner 
Astoria, More 
the chairman of the 
associated w 
will be given by 
President of the 


Ar 


Michael J. 
Association. 


and 
Traders 
held on Friday 
than 1,500 persons will attend the 
rangements Con 
ith G. A. Saxton & Co., 


) 


Heaney, 


Canada will be the guests of 
Association of New York at its 
(Avril 25) at the Waldorf 
affair, according to 
Leslie Barbier, who is 
A brief address of welcome 
of Joseph McManus & Co., 


i:mittee, 
Inc. 


FITTSBURGH SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The Pittsburgh Securities 
following slate of officers to be 

President: George 5S. 

Vice-President: William G. 

Secretary: Earl E. Sweitzer, 

Treasurer: Kenneth Moir, 

Directors: Charles N. Fisher, 
E. Johnson, Johnson & Johnson, 
Claybaugh & Co. 


Folker With Conrad, Bruce 


(Special to THE FINANCiAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Con- 
rad, Bruce & Co., 530 West Sixth 
Street. have added Ambrose D. 
to their staff. 


‘With Herrick, Waddell Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rob- 
ert W. Torney has become asso- 
ciated with Herrick, Waddell & 
Co.. Inc. Mr. Torney was for- 
merly with E. F. Hutton & Co. 


Grant With Brennan Co. 
HALIFAX, N. S., CANADA— 
Donald M. Grant is with F, J. 
Brennan & Co. (N. S.) Ltd., 
25 George Street. 


Traders 
voted on 
Lestrange 
Simpson, 
E. 
Chaplin & Co. 
Singer, 
and 


Association has received the 
at the election meeting. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch. 
H. M. Byliesby & Co., 
E. Sweitzer & Co., Inc. 


Ine. 


Deane & Scribner, Wilbur 
Lawrence E. White, Blair F. 


Joins Fewel & Co. Staff 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—J. 
Pierce Gannon, Jr., has become 
connected with Fewel & Co., 453 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los eatin Stock Exchange. 


With Croll, Weedon 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
liam L. Sample has joined the 
staff of Crowell, Weedon & Co., 
650 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. 

SS 


With maaan WW alle Co. 


THE FINanc CHRONICLE) 

Vv AN BU REN, M AINE— Bernard 
E. Dionne has been added to the 
staff of Bishop-Wells Co., 161 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Highlights of the Forty-first Annual Report 


The year 1946 witnessed 
a vigorous and sustained 
growth in almost every phase 


of the Company’s activities. 


Expenditures for enlarging and 
improving our facilities were ap- 
proximately double those of 1945 
and, despite shortages of essential 
material and equipment, more 
miles of line were built and more 
new customers connected than in 
any other year. 

Wages and other operating ex- 
penses increased substantially, 
but these increased costs were 
more than offset by larger gross 
revenues, lower Federal income 
taxes and reduced fixed charges. 
Net earnings were higher than 
during any of the war years. 


Sales 
Sales of clectricity totaled 7,521,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, slightly 
exceeding those of the preceding 
year, and were within one-half of 
one per cent of the wartime peak 
established tn 1944. 
Sales of gas reached a new peak 
of 143,627,000,000 cubic feet, a 
gain of 6% over 1945. 


Customers 
At the close of the year, electric 
service was being supplied to 1,- 
062,723 customers, gas service to 


813.276 customers, and water and 


steam service to 15,677 customers, 


a total of 1,891,676 for all de 


partinents 


Revenues 


Gross revenues from all branches 


of operations, including miscel 


’ ~~ 
lancous income, increased $7,- 
692,000, or 4.8%, to a record 
total of $168,281,000. Approxi- 


c 


mately 70% of our gross revenues 


were derived from sales of clec- 
tricity, 29% from sales ofgas,and 
the balance from minor activities. 


Rates 

The gain in gross operating reve- 
nues was achieved despite reduc- 
tions in both electric and gas 
rates placed in effect early in the 
ycar estimated tosave our custom- 
ers almost $7,000,000 annually, 
of which about $5,200,000 was 
applicable to 1946 operations. 

In sharp contrast to increased 
prices of almost all other com- 
modities and services, the Com- 


pany’s rates for domestic and additional expenditures for im- 75 
commercial service, both gas and proving and enlarging the Com- 

electric, are materially lower than pany's facilitics will exceed " 

before the war. . $500,000,000. 25 
Approximately one million 

Earnings horsepower of capacity, or more 0 


Earnings for the 6,261,274 shares 
of outstanding common stock 
were $2.72 per share compared 
with $2.16 per share in 1945. 
Dividends were continued at the 
rate of $2.00 per share per annum 
which has been paid during the 
past ten years. 


clearly the interdependent nature 
Population fu pers 150% ; 
: of our highly industrialized soci- : 
Latest estimates place the popu Ifhich levels of producti i 
; ; ; ee ety. Ifhigh levels of production anc : 
lation of the forty-six California / 5 125 bh 
. s employment are to continue, one + : 
countics in which the Company en raph : 
, sector of our economy must not a 100 : 
operates at 4,600,000, a gain of ' /- te ‘ 
- wolit at the expense of anotner. ey ; 
1.3 1).OOO or 4 % Over the ] J40 . s 7 . 75 : 
foal A fair and harmonious balancing (4 . : 
census figures. The Company's j : : 
of the interests of all groups ts nec : 
business has more than kept pace oO” —_ 50 
, essary. In keeping with this be 
with this expanding pepulation. lied -* he | 
, . ! ici, 1cis the Company Ss Poltcy to 
This is evidenced by the fact a ded. 25 
"G . charge the lowest possible rates : 
that, compared with 1940, sales ( 4 
consistent with good service to baal 0 
of clectricity to our Customers 1n | 


: : . ; SK ORO A o@ -_ & 
as re ; the public, fair remuneration to ; sememesees SSS z 
19 rO Incrcasea 6] SO> ana sales of ' = = pa = = = ae “ ei = 4 o 


Stock Ownership 
Stockholders numbered 138,919 
at the close of the year, or 5,277 
more than at the close of 1945. 


Average holdings were 87 shares. 
Almost 83,000 shareholders, or 
about three-fifths of the total, live 
in California. 


Construction Program 
The extensive construction pro- 
gram on which the Companyem- 
barked following the end of the 
war was pressed forward with 
the utmost vigor and is now pro- 
ceeding at a record pace. 

More than $44,000,000 was 
spent on this program in 1946, 
and it is estimated that in the five 
years from 1947 to 1951 inclusive, 


than 40% of present installed ca- 

pacity, will be added to the Com- 

pany. s electric generating plants 

in this five year period. Substan- 

tial additions will also be made 

to other service facilities. 
General 


Events of recent years have shown 


employees, and a reasonable re 
turn to those who supply the 


capital used in the business. 


—= 


PRESIDENT 








Me 









PACTPECG GAS AVD ELECTRIC COMPAN, 


245 MARKET STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


A copy of our 1946 A ual Repor 


to Stockholders may be obtained on application to €. J. Beckett, Treasurer 
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TREND OF RESIDENTIAL 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 1935-1946 


Average Annual Use Kilowatt-Hours 


(Year 1935 = 100%) 
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Average Cost per Kilowatt-Hour 


(Year 1935 = 100%) 








































NOTE: In 1946 the Company's residential cus- 
tomers used an average of 1495 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity at an average cost of 2.67 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. The average monthly bill was 


$3.33 
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It is expected that the new De: 
ties will be issued and 
next week to 10 days. Recent 
the two classes of stock 
to a lesser extent, has been 
past as other railroads 
has been characteristic in the* 
period immediately preceding and 
immediately following issuance ol 
securities and settlement of when- 
issued contracts. 


marr 


typica 


A considerable amount of spec- 
ulative buying takes place in the 
when-issued securities during the 
time when the reorganization plan 
is being contested through the 
various courts. To a significant 
extent such buying is done by 
speculators not prepared to, or 
not desirous of, actually taking up 
the new securities and paying for 
them when delivery is made. 
Thus, with few, if any, exceptions 
price action of the junior securi- 
ties has been notably poorer than 
the general market. Many rail 
analysts are of the opinion that 
this period of necessitous liquida- 
tion affords an exceptionally ad- 
vantageous opportunity to buy 
into the new properties. 

Late last week the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Income 4!%s 
dropped below 50. As there are 
accruals of two years interest | 
which will be paid at the time of | 
delivery of the bonds this repre- | 
sents a “net” cost of just frac- 
tionally above 40 for the new 
bonds. Analysts who have studied | 
the Rio Grande situation consider 
that even under present condi- | 
tions of abject pessimism such an 
evaluation of the road’s potential- | 
ities is little short of ridiculous. | 
It is expected that the road should | 
have no difficulty in covering this 
income bond interest under all 
but the most severe depression | 
conditions, On that 


| 


basis an in- 
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regular trading 
in particula) 


»merged from the court 


| sion 


; purchased 
| United States Steel. West 


| time to come at least. 


ver & Rio Grande Western securi- 
within the 
bonds and 


started some time 
cet action of the income 
and the first mortgage bonds 
the general pattern set in the 
Consistent pressure 
return of better than 11% 
seems outstandingly attractive. 

It is pointed out in many quar- 
ters that the financial community 
generally apparently does not yet 
recognize the complete change 
that has taken place in the char- 
acter of Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. For one thing the prop- 
erty has been virtually rebuilt 
during the period of trusteeship. 
Heavy rail has been installed, the 
number of wooden and combina- 
tion bridges has been sharply re- 
duced, the road has more central- 
ized traffic control in proportion 
to main line mileage than any 
other Class I carrier, and major 
projects for reducing grades and 
curvature have been accom- 
plished. The trustees have also 
spent heavily on equipment, in- 
cluding the purchase of a con- 
siderable amount of diesel power. 

The property improvements are 
important from two angles. For 
one thing they improve the effi- 
ciency of the plant and speed up 
operations which in turn result in 
lower costs. As a second consider- 


| of 


come 


|ation the improved physical con- 
| dition of the lines and equipment 


allow the company to compete for 


| transcontinental freight which for- 


merly it 
handle. 


was in 
Complete 


no position to 
rehabilitation 


(of the connecting Western Pacific 


has also been an important con- 
sideration in this respect. Dur- 
ing the reorganization proceedings 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
commented on the fact that 
the traffic potentialities of the 
Dotsero Cut-off, completed in the 
early 1930s, had never been fully 
realized. Now they can be. 

Another development altering 
the character of Denver & Rio 
Grande Western has been the es- 
tablishment of a major steel in- 
dustry at Geneva, Utah. The fa- 
cilities constructed by the govern- 
ment for the war effort have been 
by a subsidiary of 
Coast 
demand for steel is expected to 
assure a high rate of operation 
for these plants for a considerable 
Denver & 
Rio Grande Western will handle 
all of the coal used in the Geneva 
plant. Also it will share with 
Union Pacific, but generally for 
only a short haul, in the outbound 
movement of the finished product. 
With general traffic at the 1941 
level this one development could 
add as much as 12% to the road’s 
£ross. 

— 

Perry With Bogardus, Frost 

(Special t THE FINANCIAL CHRONICI 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—wWil- 
liam C. Perry III has become af- 
filiated with Bogardus, Frost & 
Banning, 618 South Spring Street, 
members of the New York and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. 


a 


G. Brashears Adds to Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Jo- 
seph M. Smyth has been added 
to the staff of G. Brashears & Co.. 
510 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. 


With Quincy Cass Assoc. 


(Special to THe FinancraL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 


|Charles W. Burger has been added 


to the staff of Quincy Cass Asso- 
ciates, 523 West Sixth Street, 
members of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange. | 


A. K. Atkinson Pres. 
Of Wabash Railroad 


At a meeting of the 
directors of Wabash Railroad 
held April 17th, Norman B. Pit- 
cairn, who been President ol 
the compahy 
Was appointed 
Chairman of 
the board of 
directors, a4 
newly created 
position. Mr 
Pitcairn re- 
quested thi 
action so that 
he might bs 
relieved of di- 
rect responsi- 
bility for op- 
erating the 
property. 

At the same 
meeting Ar- 
thur K. Atkin- 
son, Vice-President - Finance and 
Accounting and Secretary of the 
company, was elected President. 

Mr. Pitcairn, 65 years old, grad- 
uate of Princeton University, class 
of 1903, began his railroad career 
46 years ago with the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Co. as a rodman, ad- 
vanced through various positions 
to become General Superi itendent, 
Eastern Ohio Division, in 1928 and 
became President of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad in Jan- 
uary, 1931. In October, 1933, he 
was appointed Receiver of Wabash 
Railway Co. and served in that 
capacity until January, 1942, when 
he became President of the suc- 
cessor company, Wabash Railroad 
Co. During his period of service 
the physical properties of the 
company have been improved and 
its financial position greatly 
strengthened. 

Mr. Atkinson. the newly elected 
President, was born in Denver 55 
years ago and entered the service 
of the Wabash i1 1922 after having 
served as Assistant Comptroller 
of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion and, prior thereto, having 
held various positions in the office 
of the General Auditor of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
While with the Railroad Admin- 
istration, Atkinson took a prom- 
inent part in the final settlement 
of accounts with the rail carriers 
whose properties had been taken 
for public use during World War I. 
He advanced through variows posi- 
tions with the Wabash to Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasure: 
and in 1931 became Treasurer for 
the receivers, appointed by the 
Federal Court at St. Louis. Atkin- 
son took a leading part in formu- 
lating and carrying to a successful 
conclusion the Plai of Reorganiza- 
tion of Wabash Railway Co., which 
was consummated Jan. 1, 1942. 
Since 1942. while serving as Vice- 
President-Finance and Accounting 
the funded debt of the Wabash 
nas been reduced approximatels 
30%. 

W. Donald Steele was appointed 
Secretary and Treasurer, in charge 
of the New York office, with head- 
quarters at 44 Wall Street, New 
York. Cry. 

Mr. Steele was born Oct. 6, 
1895, in Creston, lowa, and began 
his railroad career in May, 1915. 
when he entered the service o! 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railrad Co. in the Division Super- 
intendent’s office at Creston. 

Entering the Army in Septem- 
ber, 1917, he served with the 333rd 
Machine Gun Batallion and was 
overseas a year. 

After the war, Steele was asso- 
ciated with the U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, the Denever & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Co.., 
and from April, 1926, to June, 1930. 
he was Statistician and Chief 
Clerk to the Chairman of. the 
board of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., following which he be- 
came Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer of Wabash Rail- 
road Co. He has served as Treas- 
urer and Assistant Secretary of 


board o 


Co 


nas 


A. K. Atkinson 


‘the company since Oct. 1, 1945. 


Postwar Transportation 


National Industrial Conference Board reports situation more acute 


than during war. Ascribes chief 


cause to equipment shortages. 


Says better coordination all transportation facilities needed. 


will 
the nation’s freight in the postwar 
there will be shifts in thes 
types of freight they carry, in the 
opinion of leading business ex- 
ecutives surveyed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board on 
the “Postwar Model of Trans- 
portation.” 

Established transportation pro- 
cedures were badly disrupted by 
the war, but most of these shifts 
are regarded as temporary. Some 
changes, however, are considered 
likely to become permanent 
features of the postwar transpor- 
tation pattern. They are: increas- 
ing use of motor carriers for short 
hauls: the virtual cessation of 
domestic water transportation by 
some industries; and a growing 
reliance on airlines for the move- 
ment of repair parts and small 
shipments. Wartime experiences 
have also resulted in some modifi- 
cations of packaging and methods 
of in-plant handling of materials. 

While changes have occurred in 
relative costs of the various types 
of transportation services, execu- 


Railroads continue to car 


some 


tives report that other factors such 


as availability of facilities, speed 
of shipment, reliability of service | 
and efficiency often outweigh cost | 
considerations in the selection of 
a particular form of transporta- 
tion for the movement of goods! 
and personnel. 


The Immediate Problem 

Many executives characterize 
the transportation situation as 
being much more acute today than 
during the war, and state that the 
immediate need in the industry is 
for more and better equipment, 
particularly for the railroads 
Some executives cited instances 
where plant operations had to be 


Capital Expenditures by Glass | Railreads 


Highest Since 1931, 


+established 


‘ry about the same proportion of 
period as before the war, although 


curtailed because of a shortage of 
freight cars. Heavier loading oi 
cars, necessary under wartime 
regulations, is being continued. 

While some executives believe 
that many of the problems con- 
fronting the carriers are beyond 
their control and that they have 
outstanding records 
under difficult conditions during 
the war, others stress the need for 
improvement in operating prac- 
tices, and the adoption of more 
efficient and progressive methods 
on the part of the carriers. 


The Freight Car Situation 

The need for obtaining more 
steel for freight cars was fre- 
quently stressed. One executive 
observes that ‘freight cars are 


| being retired at a rate of 3,000 per 


month and the railroads can. get 
few new ones because of steel 


| Shortages. They have 80,000 new 


ones on order and they claim. it 
will be necessary to build 125,000 
during the coming year in order 
to bring conditions back to 
normal. Many cars now in serv- 
ice are stopped in transit for shop 


repair two or three times under 


one movement. 


Truckers 
Shortages of equipment also 
harass truckers, the survey finds, 
although this situation is being 


|relieved somewhat by an increase 


in the production of trucks and 
parts. Because of the freight-car 
situation, however, an added load 
has been placed on the trucking 
companies. This high level of de- 
mand, according to one executive, 
(Continued on page 20) 


—_—_——. 


With Exception of 1945 


Capital expenditures for equipment and other improvements to 
railway property made by Class I railroads in 1946 totaled $561,957,- 


000, the 
With the exception of 


Association of 
1945, when 


American 


Railroads recently announced. 


such expenditures totaled $562,- 


980,000, capital expenditures in 1946 were greater than in any year 


since 1930. The Association’s anne 

Total expenditures authorized* 
for 1946 were considerably in ex- 
cess of this figure, but inability to 
secure adequate supplies of mate- 
rials somewhat limited the actual 
expenditure made. For example, 
the total amount of capital expen- 
ditures authorized for locomotives, 
freight cars, passenger cars and 
other equipment, including carry- 
over from 1945, was $770.911,.000 
Of that amount, $319,017.000 actu- 
ally was expended in 1946, com- 
pared with $314,779,000 in 1945 
Carry-over of unexpended au- 
thorizations for equipment re- 
maining on Jan. 1, 1947, totaled 
$451,.894,000, the greatest amount 
of carry-over for any correspona- 
ing period in the past 23 years, 
or since the compilation of these 
records began in 1923. Of this 
amount, $166,746,000 was _ fo! 
freight cars and $168,948,000 was 
for passenger-trdin cars. Both 
figures are new high records. For 
locomotives, the carry-over was 
$106,536,000. 

For freight-traia cars, capita! 
expenditures actually made in 
1946 amounted to $159,282,000. 
compared with $138,114,000 in 
1945. 

For passenger-train cars, the 
amount of capital expenditures in 
1946 was greater than in any year 
since 1927, 
compared 
1945. 

For locomotives, capital ex- 
penditures totaled $97,310,000, 
compared 
1945. 

Expenditures for other equip- 


totaling $47,169,000, | 
with $127,934,000 in| 


with $127,934,000 in| 


yuncement further added: ' 
ment in 1946 amounted to $15,256,- 
000, compared with $17,888,000 in 
1945. 

For roadway and_e structures, 
Class I railroads made capital ex- 
penditures of $242,940,000 in 1946, 
compared with $248,201,000 in the 
preceding year. 

Capital expenditures made an- 
nually by Class I railroads in the 
past 17 years follow: 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
1938 
1937 
1936 
1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 
1930 


$561.957,00G6 
562,980,000 
560,112,000 
454,282,000 
534.897 000 
543.021.0060 
429,147,006 
262,029,006 
226,937,000 
509,793,000 
298.991.0060 
188,302,000 
212,712,000 
103,947,090 
167,194,000 
361,912,000 
872,608,000 


| With Walston, Stutheabin: Co 


(Special io THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
rrank J. Perry has become asso- 
viated with Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin 265 Montgomery Street. 
members of the New York and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Perry was formerly with First 
California Co. in Santa Baroara. 
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With the labor outlook giving 








signs of clearing now that the 
threat of a steel strike has been 
averted and both labor and in- 


dustry show a disposition to look 
upon the new U. S. Steel-CIO 
contract as a model, it could 
readily be that conditions market- 
wise, that is for seasoned securi- 
ties, will improve measurably. 

But for the moment the haze 
of uncertainty seemingly has 
not drifted away sufficiently to 
encourage investors to resume 
the comparatively free and easy 
buying habits of a few months 
age. Meanwhile, though the 
basic money picture has not 
changed materially the buyer of 
securities is evidently disposed 
to give more weight to the mat- 
ter of projected yields. 

At any rate, according to re- 
ports in the trade the two utility 
issues brought out this week are 
proving a bit on the laggard side 
when it comes to moving into in- 
vestors’ hands. 

Both offerings, sold in com- 
petitive bidding, brought out 
plenty of competition and by 
and large competing tenders 
were not too far apart, indicat- 
ing that investment bankers 
were thinking pretty much 
along the same lines. 

Nevertheless indications are 
that there was no rush of buyers 
at prices fixed for reoffering al- 
though the picture admittedly 
could change considerably with 
any sustained turn in the under- 
lying markets. 

Naturally the current setting 
marketwise, with auto and steel 
unions having taken an ada- 
mant stand on their demands 
until this week, was not the 
most suitable backdrop fer pub- 
lic offering of new issues. 


Two New Issues 

The $10,000,000 new debentures. 
due serially from 1957 through 
1967, brought out by Northern 
States Natural Gas Co. attracted a 
total of four bids with the highest 
tender fixing a price of 100.2005 
for a 24%.% coupon. 

Next highest bid was 99.639 
followed by a third of 99.559 
and a fourth of 99.03, all for 
the same interest rate. Reoffer- 
ing was at prices to yield from 
2.05 to 2.625%, according to 
maturity. 

The second issue, $19.000.000 of 
first mortgage 2%°¢ bonds of 
Northern States Power Co. of 


Wisconsin, brought out bids from | 


five banking groups, with the 
winning tender fixing a price of 
100.6311. The lowest bid was 
100.532 or less than 
$100 under the top. 

Priced at 101', for reoffering, 
the yield here was 2.565%, and 
the evident slow response sug- 
gested that institutional buyers 
are still touchy on 


10 cents per 


that score. 


American Tobacco 

Equities in leading corporations 
are still popular with investors as 
witness the recent 
$96,404 shares additional common 
B stock to holders of 
Tobacco Co. 

Subscription “rights” expired 
earlier this week and bankers 
who had underwritten the offer- 
ing reported that more than 95% 
of the stock, offered at a price of 


American 


$57.50 a share, had been  sub- 
scribed for. 
This left only about 44,800 


offering o{'! 


shares of the issue for ultimate) placed in registration a fortnight | With Blewer, 


distribution by the underwriters. 


Sizable Secondary 
Plans were reported underway 
for the offering some time this| 
week, as a secondary distribution, | 
of a block of about 60,000 shares 


of common stock of. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Pete Co. 
This represents a_ substantial 


secondary undertaking when it is 
considered that the stock is seli- 
ing around 47 in the open market, 
giving the forthcoming block of 
stock an aggregate value of 
around $2,700,000. 
Du Pont Preferred 

A week from today is the date 
tentatively set for the public of- 
fering by bankers of the bulk of | 
the projected million shares of no | 
par value preferred stock, which 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


It’s here—a new convenience on the C&O 


NO TIPPING 


|sociated with Lester 
, South Spring Street, members of 


ago. 

Between 700,000 and 750,000 
shares of the total will be of- 
fered fer public subscription 
with the balance to be sold te 
the company’s pension fund. 
Proceeds will be used by the 
issuer to finance the vast postwar 


|expansion plans which the com- 
| pany has set for itself. 





Laurence Bradley Now on 


Staff of Lester & Co. 


(Special to Tae FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Laur- 
ence D. Bradley has become as- 
& Co., 621 


the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Bradley was previously with 
H. R. Baker & Co. and Franklin 
Wulff & Co., Inc. 





Heitner & Glynn 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Blewer, Heit- 
ner & Glynn, 320 North Fourth 
| Street, members of the St. Louis 
|Stock Exchange, have added 
oe E. Sory to their staff. 


With Merrill Lynch Staff 


| (Special to Tue FirnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

| LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Tom 
| M. Plank has been added to the 
|staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
|Fenner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
| Street. 





—_—_—_——— EE 


| With Leo Schoenbrun 


| (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ber- 
jnard J. Johnson is with Leo 
| Schoenbrun, 1373. Westwood Bou- 
'levard. 








Blair & Co. Open New 
Branch Office in Atlanta | 

ATLANTA, GA.—Blair & Co, 
Inc. announce the opening of an 
office in the Candler Building 
|under the management of D. Fin- 
| lay McRae. 


rn 


Gabelle Joins Smith, Hagve 


(Special to THe FinaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.—Camille Ga- 
belle has become affiliated with 





|\Smith, Hague & Co., Penobscot 


Building, members of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange. 





With William Walters Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil-- 
liam Walters Securities Co., 3923 
West Sixth Street, have added 
Leonard R. Reiss to their staff. 


— | 


of any C&0 employee 





NO TIPPING IN 








SERVICE IS COURTEOUS AND FREE 





C40 DINERS ——THE 











HY should you 


customer of the railroads 
to shell out for so many of the ordi- 


the paying 
have 
have to dig down 


a tip on the change tray when you eat 
on a C&O diner. It means you won t 


porters who serve the coaches on 


NO TIPPING THE PORTERS IN C40 
COACHES-—THEIR SERVICES ARE FREE 





for change for the 
travel offered 





This move to end the tipping 
nuisance is the latest, but not the 
last, of many 


improvements in rail 
by the C&O. 





nary services you need when you 
travel? C&O crack trains. 
Why shouldn’t your rail ticket 


entitle you to courteous personal 
without extra charge? 


service 


The Chesapeake & Ohio does not 
believe the travelers on its railroad 
and is taking 
the first step toward abolishing this 
on, 


should have to tip 


nuisance. From now 


our pay roll. Nor 


Company 
you are 





urgently requested not to tip CGO 





employees for any of 


the services ©” hand to serve 





they perform. 





This means you won’t 


a 2 


have to leave 


We cannot extend the no-tipping 
rule to union terminals shared by the 
C&O with other railroads, since the 
redcaps in these stations are 


rule apply on Pullmans, since the 
porters are employed by the Pullman 
not by us. 

But wherever C&O employees are 
you, you'll find no 
outstretched palms 
pensate these employees directly for 
attending to your needs. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


not on 
can the no-tipping 


for we'll com- 





* Naturally, this does 
not apply to Pullman 
porters, or to redcaps 
in union terminals, 
since they are not 
C&0 employees. 
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By HENRY HUNT 
Are Mutual Funds Properly Presented? 


During the six years ended Dec. 
$1,074,000,000 
period, 
too high an d probably indie: ates two things: 
dealers 


fund shares totaled 
$446,000,000 during the 
pears much t 

(1) 


ame 


Some mutual tund 








CHEMICAL 
SHARES 


Group SECURITIES, INC. 








A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment dealer or 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 























Prospectus wpon request from 
your investment dealer. ar from 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





— 











Diversified 
Preferred Stock 
Fund 


A Series of New York Stocks, Inc. 


Prospectus from your Investment Dealer or 


HUGH W. LONG & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


48 WALL STREET, NEWYORK 5, N.Y 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 

















Keys fone 


E aidto disen 


Funds 


be obtained 


from pour loc al investment dealer or 


Pro spectus may 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 




















. 


31, 1946, gross sales of 
while repurchases 
a ratio of 41%%. 


mutual 
amounted to 
This ratio ap- 


and their salesmen encouraged 
‘switching” during the rising 
markets of 1942 through 1945 ana 
early 1946. 

(2) Many mutual fund investors 
don’t appreciate the fact that these 
shares should be purchased only 
for long-term holding. 

The practice of switching a mu- 
tual fund shareholder from one 
fund, as soon as he has a small 
profit, into another fund may cre- 
ate temporary profits for the 
dealer, but it generally is con- 
ceded that it may, too, result in 
ultimate losses for the investor 
and the dealer losing an account. 
It is impossible to check on the 
results of such “switching” but 
it is more than likely that in most 
cases the investor would have 
been better off “sitting tight” on 
his original purchase. 

One of the most potent argu- 
ments in favor of purchasing 
shares in a well-managed mutual 
fund is that unlike the purchase 
of one or two individual securi- 
ties, the investor can put his 
shares away in his box and forget 
about them with the reasonable 
expectation of satisfactory long- 
term investment results. 
much to expect that the results 
of management will offset the 
“load” within a few months. How- 
ever, over a period of years, expe- 
rience has shown that able man- 
agement can make up the “load” 
several times over through judi- 
cious investing of funds under 
its control. 

Buying mutual fund shares may 
be likened to the purchase of a 


/home. The mutual fund investor 


should mentally amortize the dis- 
tribution charge and other costs 
over a period of years just as a 
home owner counts on paying fi- 


|/nanecing costs and annual fire in- 


surance premiums to protect his 


| investment without thinking twice 
| about it. 
fund 


Moreover, if the mutual 
investor selects the right 














New York 





It is too | 


LORD, ABBE ETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago 


his surplus funds, a 
decline in its market 
should not disturb him ar) 
than if his residence 
result of a slump in 
values. 
mutual 
after a 


“home” for 
temporary 

value 
more 
ciated as a 
real estate 
fund shares 
presentation 
there would 
in the 
such 


If more 
were sold 
along the above lines, 
be fewer headaches 
ness during periods 
present, 

The 
joy a 
is an 
not 


busi- 
as the 
fact that mutual shares en- 
ready market at all times 
important factor but should 
lead investors to purchase 
them as a secondary reserve, a 
holding that might have to be 
liquidated within a few months. 
Steel Facts 
Did you know that 

Of the 468,200 
steel companies, 
women? 
Despite 


stockholders 
nearly half 


In 
are 


the 18% 


o¢ hourly 
increase in February, 1946, the 
payroll of the steel industry to 
wage earners was lower in 1946 
than in 1945? Cause—wage losses 
during the steel strike. 

KE x-service men on steel indus- 
try payrolls constitute 26.7% of 
total employees? 


wage 


California’s steelmaking capac- 
ity has been more than doubled 
since 1939? 

The United States produces 90% 
of the world’s output of molybde- 
num, used in steel alloys? 

Magnesium, the tightest of met- 
als, is made out of salt water 
is manufactured today solely 
Dow Chemical? 
steel alloys. 

Annual repair and maintenance 
costs in the steel industry 
equal to three times annual prof- 
its during the war years, 
1945? 

Tinplate production by the steel 
industry.uses 40% of all tin con- 
sumed in the U. S.? 

Over 


by 
It is also used in 


were 


typical American automobile? 


| Notes: 


National Investors on its tenth 
anniversary boasts a most credit- 
able performance record with the 


asset value of its shares advanc- | 


Union Common 


Stock Fund 


Prospectus upon request 


Los Angeles 














SHARES OF CAPITAL STOCK OF 


ZIT 








Sas 
= 
‘te 
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THE PARKER 








Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer, 


ONE COURT STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


or 


CORPORATION 











depre-, 


and | 


1944 and | 


i neck, . ¥.. 
| the 
| directors 


3,500 pounds of steel are | 


required in the manufacture of a | ; 
| Ohio 


| been 
| Chairman 
| the 
| committee 


| dent y 
| New York investment firm. 


| members of 





LA. Murphy, Jr. h 
ated 
'Main Street. 


ing 38.5% during the 
while the Dow-Jones 
Average declined 4.9% 
same period. 

Hare’s Ltd, predicts 
insurance rates will be increased 
throughout the country by about 
10%in the very near future. 

Chemical Fund Inc reported net 
assets of $20,486,000 on March 31 
1947. 


Industrial 
during the 


that fire 


National Securities & Research | 
on | 


Corporation has a new folder 
Low-Priced Bond Series, one 
the National Securities Series. 

The week under 
notable for the 
fund sales literature 
appeal 


of 


review 
paucity 
with 


was 
reader 


I 


Vincent Doherty With 
Ranson-Davidson Co. 


THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
FLA.—Vincent 

Doherty 

become 
clated 
The Ravnson- 
Davidson Co., 
Ine., Alfred I. 
juP< mnt Build- 
ing. Mr. 
herty was for- 
merly a trader 
for 
Bros., Inc. 
prior thereto 
was with Cor- 
rigan & Co. 
in their mu- 
nicipal depart- 
ment. He was 
an officer of 
Inc. and also 
individual in 


is spec lai 

MIA MI. 
has 

asso- 


Vincent M. Doherty 


Cook, 
an 


Carlberg & 
did business 
Miami. 


das 
<n 


Heads Executive Committee 


Samuel E. Magid of 

who has served on 
of 
of 
Empire Steel 
Company of 
Mansfield, 
for the 
past five 
years, has 
elected 
of 
executive 
of 
that company. 
He succeeds 
H.enry* A. 
Roemer. in this 
position. Mr. 
Magid is also 
Vice-Presi- 
of Hill, 


board 


Samuel E. Magid 


Thompson & Co., 


Cooley & Co. Adds to Staff 
(Special to THe FinanciaL C 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

r. Gregory has become associated 

with Cooley & Co., 100 Pearl St., 

the New York Stock 


HRONICLE) 


— Ernest 


Exchange. 


With ey & Co. 

THE FINANCIAL CHRON! 
CONN .—W ‘Nia m 
as become affili- 
C6... 200 


Special to 
STAMY ORD, 
He 


with geman & 


past decade 


of mutual |} 


M. | 


with | 


Do- | 


Strauss| 
and | 


| priced at $52 
Mamaro- | 


financing 
| construction program. 





William R. Edwards 
Joins Atwill & Go. 


a, Cn ONICLE) 
i LA.—W illiam 
assocr.ited 


) THe Fr 
ML \MI BEACH, 
R. Edwards has become 




















Wm. R. Edwards 


with Atwill Co., 605 
Road. Mr. Edwards formerly was 
a trade: for Strauss BEros., Inc. 
and prior therete was with Corri- 
gan & Co., Inc. and the Natco 
Corp. 


Lincoln 


Oo 


MR — 


Conn. Light & Power 
Pfd. Issues Offered 


Offering of $25,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock of Connecticut Light 
and Power Co. is being made to- 
day. The financing involves the 
refunding of all the company’s 
presently outstanding preferred 
stock having a stated value of 
$16,804,400, and the sale of $8,195,- 
600 stated value of preferred stock 
for new money. 

Sale of stock for new money 
will consist of 163,912 shares of 
$1.90 preferred stock, without par 
value. stated value $50 a share, 
per share, a 3.65% 
Refunding will be 
by the offering of 
336.088 shares $2 preferred s‘ock 
in- exchange for an equivalent 
aggregate number of shares o£ 
presently outstanding $2.20 and 
$2.40 preferred stocks of the com- 
pany. New $2 preferred stock not 
taken up by the old preferred 
stockholders will be purchased by 
the underwriters 

The underwriting will be headed 
by Putnam & Co., Hartford; Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co., New Haven; 
and Estabrook & Co., Boston. 

The company’s exchange offers 
comprise the exchange of one 
share of the new $2 preferred 


yield basis. 
accomplished 


| stock for each share old $2.20 pre- 
| ferred stock, and the exchange of 


one share of new $2 preferred 
stock plus $2.50 cash for each share 
of the old $2.40 preferred stock. 
Old preferred stocks not turned 
in for exchange will be called for 
redemption, current redemption 
prices being $53.50 per share for 
the old and $56 per 
for stock. The 
on 


stock 
the old $2.40 
will 


$2.20 
share 
exchange offers expire 
April 30. 

New money to be raised by the 
company in this financing, 
sether with $7,846,550 obtained 
sntly from the sale of common 
will be applied toward the 


extensive new 


to- 


rece 
stock, 


of an 
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Government Economists Now More Reports Sharp Decline in Individual Savings | 


Commerce Department estimates savings have fallen from abnor- 


mally high rate of $33 billion in 1945 to about $19 billion in 1946. 


Hopeful About 


Correspondent reports prevalent 


Price Balance 


opinion that prices are levelling 


out, that steel and auto wage settlements are stabilizing influence, 


and big demand backlog will cus 


WASHINGTON, April 23 (Special to the “Chronicle” )—Govern- i'mally high rate of $33 billion in 
ment economists following the price situation from the vantage point | 1945 to about $19 billion in 1946, 


hion potential price drop. 





of the nation’s capital may be de-® 


scribed as mocerately hopeful 
over the outlook — although they 
have their fingers crossed. The 
course of prices during the rest 
of the year cannot be predicted 
with confidence, for there are too 
many uncertainties. Yet there are 
some hopeful indications. 

For one thing, the index of 
wholesale commodity prices has 
been evidencing a tendency to 


level out. 

Is this a portent? Nobody can 
be sure. But the steel and auto 
wage settlements recently an- 


nounced are regarded as intro- 
ducing stabilizing elements, pro- 
vided business makes a real effort 
to digest the added costs. Since 
profits generally have been large, 
official Washington thinks that in 
most cases there need not result 
an inflation spiral. 


Uncertainties 
There are some important ques- 
tions, of course. For example, 


is business going to be allowed to 
go ahead, or will there be a coal 
strike to “gum up” things? Will 
this be a good crop year or not? 
We start with a late spring—three 
weeks late. Will we have drought 
in the suynmer? Will the frosts be 


evident a widespread acceptance 
of the importance of price adjust- 
ment. Some manufacturers, too, 
who are in close touch with the 
public, are likewise aware of this 
need. This is a good sign. 


Steel Prices a Crucial Test 


But some of the basic industries 
are in a less favorable situation 
for reducing prices, since they 
have not benefited from large 
advances. Steel will be an impor- 
tant testing ground for the price 
trend from here on. The state- 
ment from steel quarters that the 
effort will be made to avoid in- 
creasing prices as a result of the 
wage increase is deemed regret- 
tabie by some observers here, If 
there is no coal strike, good profits 
are possible in the steel industry 


in the eyes of the Administration. 

If prices come down, a big 
backlog of demand will offer sup- 
port. In this respect, we are in no 
1930. Therefore, they feel there 
cannot be a depression without 
bottom, but at worse a recession. 

To illustrate, in building there 
has been considerable postpone- 
ment owing to the high prices, but 
if prices come down so as to re- 
duce construction costs by 15% 





early or late? Who can foretell? 
So, the Washington economists 


Say, you cannot add up the picture | 


now. 
A favorable factor is that in the 
distributive trades there is now 


Aver. Size of New Home 


‘or more, such orders will be re- 
instated. 

One thing that may be antici- 
pated is Administration ex- 
hortaiion that businessmen lower 
' prices. 


less 


Miges. Up 55% Over 39 


The sharp rise in home prices in the last few years has been 
accompanied by a substantial increase in mortgage debt, both indi- 


vidually and on an overall basis, 


Insurance. This gain was particularly pronounced last year. 


according to the Institute of Life 
Figures 


compiled by the Federal Home Loan Bank System show that the 


average size of all new mortgages 
nonfarm homes rose 55% 
1939 through 1946, with 


ring in 1946 alone. 


frome 
nearly | 
half this percentage gain occur-| cq, 


of $20,000 and under recorded on 





Figures compiled by the Farm 
‘edit Administration show that 


'a greater proportionate rise oc- 


This uptrend in average mort-| curred in the farm mortgage field 
k 


gage debt is one of the factors | 
explaining the growing concern | 
in and out of Government over | 
the question of how many of the| 
families which have been buying | 
homes at inflated prices may be 
going into debt too deeply for 
their own well-being. 


Debt Pattern Since 1939 


Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem figures show that the aver- 
age size of all new mortgages of 
$20,000 and under recorded on 
nonfarm homes was $2,722 in 1939. 
For 1946 this average was $4,206, | 
an increase of $1,484 or 55%. Last 
year alone the average of such 
new mortgages recorded showed a 
gain of $766 over the year before 


compared with a gain of $718 for 
the six preceding years taken to- 
gether. The total of such new 
mortgages recorded last year was 
$10.4 billions, the largest annual 
total on record and nearly double 
the 1945 figure. A large number 
of high percentage GI loans made 
during the year was a factor. 

A breakdown by lending 
groups shows that the greatest 
percentage gain occurred in 
home mortgages granted by in- 
dividual lenders. From an aver- 
age mortgage of $1,851 given by 
this group in 1939 the figure rose) 
to an average of $3,245 in 1946, a| 
gain of $1,394 or 75%. 








ing groups was 


than on urban homes. even 
though the total of farm mort- 
gages declined steadily through- 
out the war. The average of farm 
mortgages recorded by all lenders 


in 1939 was $2,190. For 1945 (the 
latest figure available), the aver- 
age of recorded farm mortgages 
was $3,560, an increase of $1,370 
or 63% in six years. Here, too, 
the biggest increase among lend- 
in the average 
mortgage granted by individuals 
which showed a 99% rise for the 


| 1939-45 period. 


The trend of the average size 
of all new home and farm mort- 
gages recorded for all lenders 


since 1939 is given in the follow- 
ing table: 


Year Nonfarm (a) Farm 
1939 $2,722 $2,190 
1940 2,769 2,290 
1941 2,906 2,480 
1942 2,918 2,690 
1943 3,031 3,030 
1944 3,187 3,220 
1945 3,440 3,560 
1946 4,206 (b) 
(a) Mortgages of $20,000 and 
under. 
(b) Not available. 
Sources: Federal Home Loan 


Bank System, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 


even with wages at the new level, | 


_ Sees likelihood of further decline in current year. 


| Price rises, increased quantities of consumer goods, expanded | 
| consumer credit, and the disappearance of wartime savings pressures 


| 
| 





| dividual savings from the abnor-| 


| the Department of Commerce re- 
_ported on April 21. 

| This is revealed in a review of 
| savings trends prepared by the 
Office of Business Economics 
|which will appear in the April 
issue of “Survey of Current Busi- 
ness,’ official Department of 
Commerce publication. 

One of the significant develop- 
ments during 1946 was the tend- 
/ency, disclosed by an analysis of 
| savings bond holdings, towards a 
| restoration of the prewar savings 
pattern. During the war large 
'groups of persons who formerly 
| spent as much or more than they 
received in income became im- 
portant purchasers of Government 
|savings bonds. In 1946 many of 
‘these groups discontinued their 
bond purchases and liquidated 
/some of their holdings. 
Concurrent with a reduction of 
/half a billion dollars in holdings 
| of Series E bonds during the year, 
| holdings of F and G bonds in- 
creased by $2 billion and there 
|'was a rise of $5 billion in time 
/and savings deposits. 

Total disposable income of in- 
dividuals during 1946 was $146 
billion and consumer expenditures 
came to $127 billion, the differ- 
ence of $19 billion going into sav- 

ings. About $16 billion of sav- 
ings were in highly liquid form, 
representing currency, bank de- 





|combined to cause a drop in in-® 





|posits and investment in Govern- 
| ment bonds. 

Savings out of current income 
'are estimated to have ‘declined 
further in the first quarter of 1947 
| because of additional price rises 
}and the continued expansion of 
consumer debt. 


One factor responsible for the 
Savings in| 


decline in consumer 
1946 was the rise in short-term 
consumer credit which increased 
$2.4 billion above the 1945 total. 
The amount of such credit out- 
standing at the end of 1946 ap- 
proximated the previous record 
established in 1941. Charge ac- 
counts and single-payment loans 
were two components of short- 
term credit whose volume far ex- 
ceeded the 1941 mark. 


Total consumer credit, however, | 
remains far below what might be) 
expected on the basis of prewar | 
relationships to income, the De-| 


partment of Commerce said. In- 


stallment financing, particularly, | 


is out of line with the prewar | 


ratio to total short term credit, 
representing two-fifths of the total 
at the end of 1946 as compared 


with three-fifths of the total five | 


years ago. 

In addition to the spurt in short- 
\term consumer debt last year, 
there was a marked rise in mort- 
gage debt—amounting to $2.9 bil- 
| lion—associated with the postwar 
|revival of residential building. 
/During the war repayment of 
|mortgage debt was somewhat 
larger than the amount of new 
debt. 


During 1946 there was a shift in 
the purchase of United States 
Government series E bonds from 

_ the lower to the higher denomina- 





tions, suggesting that low income 
/groups are now much less im-| 
portant in the market for savings | 
‘bonds than during the war, the, 
Department of Commerce said. | 


Redemptions of series E bonds 
outstripped purchases in 1946, re- 
|sulting in a net decline of $500) 
|'million in the amount outstand- | 
|ing. By the first quarter of 1947] 
the decline had been offset by | 
heavy purchases, but this increase | 
largely reflected the renewal of | 
bond purchasing by persons who! 
| had exhausted their legal limit | 


during the preceding year. Many! 


such persons purchase the legal | 
maximum 
each year. 

The volume of E-bond redemp- 
cions has tended to decline over 
the past year and in the first 
quarter of 1947 was about two- 
fifths less than in the opening 
quarter of 1946. 


In February, 1947, 16% of the 
value of E bonds purchases were 
of $10 and $25 denomination, com- 
pared with 34% a year earlier and 
the high mark of an average of 
36% during 1943 when the payroll 
savings plan was in wide use. 


Similarly, E bond purchases of 
$50 denomination have declined 
from the peak percentage of 15% 
of the total in 1944 to 14% in Feb- 
ruary 1946 and 8% a year later. | 
On the other hand, E bonds of | 
$500 and $1,000 denominations, | 
which comprised about one-third ' 


at the beginning of | 





of all E bonds purchased during 
the war years, had increased in 
February 1947 to three-fifths of 
all purchases. 


Savings in the form of currency 
and bank deposits continued to 
rise during 1946, although such 
Savings were about one-third be- 
low those of 1945. The smaller 
relative decline in cash savings 


'than in bonds reflects in part the 
removal of pressure on individu- 


als to purchase bonds and the re- 
turn to traditional means of sav- 
ings. 


The purchase of $3.2 billion of 
private insurance last year was 
only moderately below the 1945 
volume and was higher than in 


any year prior to 1944. Savings 
in the form of Government insur- 
ance, however, dropped 30% ow- 
ing to decreased participation in 
National Service Life Insurance. 


Dickerson & Co. in N. Y. 


Mrs. Anna K. Dickerson and Al- 
fred J. Kuntze have formed Dick- 
erson & Co., with offices at 44 
Wall Street, New York City, to 
engage in the securities business. 
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TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


In 1946 the operating revenues of the Company were $304,984,716, or 
$56,388,502 less than in 1945. Operating expenses were $275,212,290, or 
$21,449,257 less than in 1945; however, included in the 1945 figures was 
$18,571,715 representing balance of cost of war emergency 


facilities 
unamortized when the emergency period was terminated by 


Presidential 
Proclamation, September 29, 1945, which distorts the compaisofi Taxes in 
1946 show a net credit of $338,529, a decrease of $2C,412,784 This is due 
entirely to a tax carry-back credit of $20,148,000 claimed by the Company 
uncer the provisions of the law which permits the carrying back of the 
194€ operating loss and recomputation of income and excess profits taxes 
of prior years. 
































The revenues, expenses and net earnings for 1946 were: 
Year Compared 
REVENUES: 1946 with 1945 
Pa cndAnncacciads 
From transportation of freight, passen- 
gers, mail, cxpre: etc $304,954,716 D $56,388,502 ° 
From other sources—interest, dividends. 
rents, etc. ekinnieaad P 6,393,098 D 397,790 
Total . ewmacniee $311,377,814 D $56,786,292 
EERE 
EXPENSES: 
Payrolls, fuel, material, etc..._.__ . $275,212,290 D $21,449,257 
Taxes Cr 338,529 D 20,412,784 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 4,599,152 D 3,385,823 
$279,472,913 D $15,247,864 
All other—interest on debt, rents, ete.____ 27,343,972 D 197,956 
i | re Sra we ee Be $306,816,885 D $15,445,320 
Ot SETEEEE 5..ccemntoedsmhanesedeenee $ 4,560,929 D $11,340,472 








As a result of legislation, known as the “Crosser Bill,’’ enacted by the 
79th Congress, payroll taxes are considerably increased, effective January 1, 
1947, and it is estimated that this increase will add to the Company's 
costs more than $4,000,000 annually. 


The increase in costs of the Company by reason of higher wages, added 
payroll taxes and higher advanced prices of fuel and material, compared 
with January 1, 1946, is estimated at $44,000,000 annually. To partially 
offset the additional costs, the railroads in April, 1946, made application 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an increase in freight rates 
averaging about 19%, to be effective on short notice and in advance of 
hearing and final disposition of the petition, This was not granted, but 
permission was given to restore, effective July 1, 1946, the emergency 
freight rates and other charges authorized March 2, 1942, which had 
been under suspension since July 1, 1944, with certain modest additions. 


This interim increase approximated only 7%. Following further hearings, 
the Commission authorized a permanent increase in freight rates and 
charges, effective January 1, 1947, estimated to add about 17.7% to 
the freight revenues of the Company in 1947. 


Over the last 15 years, the rate of return of the Company has averaged 
only 3.62’. In 1946, even with the tax carry-back credit of $20,148,000 
included, the rate of return was only 2.85%; excluding the tax carry-back 
credit, the figure would be less than 1% Money invested in other public 
utilities and general lines of business has been earning about 2% times as 
much as that invested in railroads. Railroads need rates which will 
permit them to earn a return of not less than 6. Such fair return 
will sustain railroad credit and attract the investments of the public 
in railroad securities which are necessary to modernize facilities and 
provide better service all in the best interests of patrons, employees and 
investers alike, 

The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation the con- 
loyalty and assistance of stockholders, patrons, Governmental 
agencies, officers and employees. 


R. B. White, President 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks | 
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——$—$———— By E. A. VAN DEUSEN = = 


This Week—Insurance Stocks 


Operating results of stock fire insurance and of casualty 
ance companies for 1946, in comparison with 1945, have been sum- 
marized very concisely in the April, 1947, issue of Bests Insurance 
News—Fire and Casualty Edition. 

The figures compiled ane published represent aggregates of a 
group of 232 fire insurance companies whose writings in fire and 
allied Jines approximate 90% of the total written by the stock com- 
panies. The number of casualty-surety companies represented is 
not stated. but the presumption is that this group also writes around 
90% of the total stock company business. 
results for the fire group: 





insur- 


The following table shows 


+) 194! 
JOO f Change 
Po! he t ! ! $1,95¢ f 786,95 8.4 
1a: re 340.4 65,549 13.2 
Unearne é m rest 1,040,369 1,325,794 27.4 
Net prem written 1,166,766 1,531,935 3 
Wet premi earned 1,072,433 1,246,464 16.2 
Loss ratio 3.0 57.9 
Expense ! oO 41.2 41.0 
Combined ratio 99.2 938.9 
Statutory inderwriting re 9 620 192 6 
Increases in premium reserve equi »,479 i11 
Net underwriting result $5,859 $9,043 54.4 
Net investment income 87,252 af 9 4.3 
Federal taxé 15.01 5,065 66.3 
Total net operating profit after tax 18,096 394,947 21.6 
65.03 68, 42¢ o.2 


Dividend 
In view of the heavy ‘ire losses of 1946 and the increased cost 
of doing business, the aggregate results achieved were surprisingly 
good. Net premiums written were larger by 31.3% while unearned 
premium reserves were up 27.4%. These increases account for the 
decline in surplus, which also was affected by the lower market 
prices of the securities held in the portfolios of the companies. 

It is worth noting that both loss and expense ratios were a shade 
lower than in 1945, and consequently the combined ratio, Total 
statutory underwriting losses were larger, but when adjusted for 
the increase in total premium reserve equity, net underwriting profits 
were greater by 54.4%. Net investment income was moderately 
higher, there was a sharp drop in Federal income taxes (due to 
greater statutory underwriting losses), and total net operating results 
were 21.6% higher. Dividends increased by 5.2%. 

Results for the stock casualty group were as follows: 

1945 194 


000 ymitte Changt 
Policyholde: urplus (capital and irplu $1,071,014 $1,009.25 5.8 
Los rese 841,879 145,091 12.3 
Unearned premium reserve 920,818 642,020 23.3 
Net premiums writte! 1,130,434 1,382,432 + 22.3 
Wet premiums earned 1,064,866 1,261,175 + 18.4 
Laos ratlo ».0 60.4 
Expense ratio 36.8 38.1 
Combined ratio 9] 98.7 
Statutory underwriting resul 63,287 i 
Increase premium reserv quit 25,017 4% 

Net underwriting results - = $88,204 $13,235 —85.0 
Net investment income 51,244 55,11 7.6 
Federal taxes 20,901 3,40! 63.7 

Total net operating profits (after taxes) $118,647 $64.94 45.3 
Dividends 50,118 46.650 7.0 


The casualty companies did not fare as well, relative to 1945, 
as did the fire group. Premium volume was up 22.3%, and unearned 
premium reserves 23.3%, with a®— on acmeianeeen 
combined ratio moved up approx- 





resultant drop in surplus. Oper- 
ating results, however, deterior-|imately 7 points. Underwritings 


ated; loss and expense ratios were | produced a loss on a _ statutory 
both higher than in 1945, and the | basis, against a gain in 1945, but 
—— — | these losses were more than offset 


i by an increase in the premi we 
Australia and New Zealand n the premium re 


|serve equity. Final results, how- 
|ever, were considerably below 
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those of 1945. Net investment in- 
come, as with the fire companies, 
showed a moderate gain, but divi- 
dends were 7% lower. 
With regard to the fire insur- 
ance companies as a group, pre- 
mium income from straight fire 
business accounts for between 
90% and 60% of total business, 
and is more than twice that of 
motor vehicle and ocean marine 
combined. Consequently high fire 
losses influence greatly under- 
writing results, and it is worth 
noting that straight fire business 
has been unprofitable for three 
years in succession. With higher 
rates this trend could be reversed. 
Motor vehicle premiums in- 
creased nearly 50% over 1945 anc 
almost reached the 1941 prewar 
high, and there was some im- 
provement in underwriting results 


due to rate increases: ocean 
marine business declined about 
9%, but was profitable. Other 


lines which expanded were: Ex- 
tended coverage, inland marine 
and aviation. Results in the vari- 
ous lines were mixed, on which 
Best comments as follows: “The 
varying experience on the differ- 
ent lines emphasizes the value o! 
diversified underwriting.” 





Bklyn. Dime Sav. Bank 
Appoints New Officers 


George C. Johnson, President of 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, Fulton Street and DeKall 
Avenue, announced several new 
appointments 
and  promo- 
tions made by 
the Board of 
Trustees _fol- 
lowing their 
regular meet- 
ing held Fri- 
day, April 18. 

Alfred R. 
Marcks, who 
has been as- 
sociated with 
the bank since 
1921, has been 
appointed 
Vice-Presi- 
dent. He will 
have general 
supervision of the Mortgage and 
Appraisal Department. 

Edwin H. Beiderman, who ha: 
been with the bank 1919, 
has been appointed Assistant 
Vice-President, in charge of the 
general supervision of Banking 
Floor Operations at the bank’s 
three offices. 

Howard B. Lee has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary and 
Manager of the Flatbush Branch 
office at Avenue J and Coney 
Island Avenue. 

Gustav T. Andren has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice-President 
and Freeman L. Meinertz, was 
appointed Mortgage Officer. 

Mr. Johnson also announced 
that the bank’s resources 
passed the $470.000,000 mark, and 
that a Mortgage Consultant Serv- 
ice has been set up at the main 
office, Fulton Street and DeKalb 
Avenue, to give a broader and 
more helpful service to home loan 
borrowers. Nine specially trained 
mortgage consultants are at the 
| Service of those who wish to con- 
fer on any type of home loan fi- 
nancing, and moratorium mort- 
gage re-financing. 





Alfred R. Marcks 


since 





McDowell and Thompson 
| Directors of Die Casting Co. 


| James Gerity, Jr., has an- 
| nounced the election of George A. 
| McDowell and J. Cary Thompson, 
| Jr., as directors of the Gerity- 
| Michigan Die Casting Company. 
| Mr. McDowell is a partner in the 
| firm of Mercier, McDowell & Dol- 
| Phyn, Detroit, and Mr. Thompson 
|is associated with Buckley Broth- 
ers, New York City. 


have. 


Eccles Favors Federal 


Reserve Guarantee of 


Long Term Loans to Small Business 


Tells Senate Banking and Currency Committee basic need of small 


enterprises is for long term funds 


and not equity financing. Would 


have guarantee restricied to chartered banking institutions. 


In a formal statement made on April 17 to the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee which has under consideration a bill (S.408) 


lo repeal th. *? 


present prov!i- 
sion of tne 
Federal Ret 
serve Act for 
cirect 1oans 
by the Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Banks and, 
instead to 
provide for a 
system of 
guarantee in 
part by these 
banks of loans 





made by 

chartered 
Marriner S. Eccles banks run- 
ning as long 

as 10 years, Marriner S. Eccles, 


Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board emphasized that the prin- 
cipal purpose of the bill is to aid 
in providing small businesses 
with necessary capital that they 
can not otherwise obtain. We 
quote from Mr. Eccles’ statement 
as follows: 

“The bill has two sections. The 
first one repeals section 13b of 
the Federal Reserve Act and pro- 
vides for the return to the Treas 
ury of approximately $139 tl. 
lions that was set aside from the 
gold increment to enable Federal 
Reserve Barks to make direct 
loans to industrial and commer- 
cial businesses. The second sec- 
tion of the bill substitutes for the 
direct lending authority a provi- 
sion which would enable Federal 
Reserve Banks to guarantee in 
part loans by chartered banks 
particularly to small and medium- 
size businesses that need capital 
for periods up to 10 years. 

“It is important to emphasize 
that the principal purpose of the 


bill is to make ter loa espe- 
ciall to smaller businesses for 
the purpose of providing them 

ith necessary capital that they 
could not otherwise obtain. It will 
fiila gap in private financing that 
now exists in enabling these en- 
terprises to obtain essential fi- 
nancing The costs of going to 
the capital markets for small 
business are prohibitive. Like- 
wise, many banks proper] ee] 
that they cannot extend some 
term credits for fro five to 10 


years without some protection a 
provided by this bill. It amounts 
to a form of spreading the risk 
by providing insurance for a fee. 
{t is not the purpose of this bill 
however, to provide guarantees 
for either short or long-term fi- 
nancing which banks can and 
should extend without assistance. 

“The basic need of the smaller, 
independently owned business en- 
terprises is for long-term funds. 
Some businesses need funds for 
modernization of plant and equip- 
ment and additional facilities. The 
need also arises from the sharp 
increase in prices and greatly ex- 
panded volume of business result- 
ing in a much larger volume of 
accounts receivable and of in- 
ventories. Because of these vari- 
ous factors many. enterprises 


whose financing needs have or- 
dinarily been met through cur- 
rent borrowings now need a 


funding of their short-term obli- 
gations into a term loan. 

“Owners of small enterprises, 
as a rule, prefer to obtain funds 
on a loan rather than on an equity 
basis because they do not wish 
their stock ownership to be di- 
luted or to run the risk of losing 
control of the business. Term 
loans amortized out of profits 
meet this need. This type of fi- 
Mancing is particularly suitable 
for small businesses that need a 
substantial period of time to re- 
tire loans by gradual repayment 
ifrom earnings. 





“There has been considerable 
objection from some of the large 
banks to S. 408 on the grownd that 
the smaller banks, in cases where 
the amount of the loan was be- 
yond their legal limit, would re- 
sort to the guarantee even though 
the loan was of such quality that 
it could be made without the 
guarantee by giving participations 
to their correspondent banks or 
other banks in the community. In 
order to meet this objection, the 
Beard recommends that the Com- 
mittee adopt the suggestion of the 
Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve System by in- 
serting in the bill a provision that 
the guarantee shall only be avail- 
able when it appears to the satis- 
faction of such Federal Reserve 
bank that the business enterprise 
is unable to obtain requisite fi- 
nancial assistance on a reasonable 
basis from the usual sources. 

“The Board also favors the rec- 
ommendation of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council that the bill be 
amended to provide that the guar- 
antee be restricted to chartered 
banking institutions only and not 
to ‘any financing institution’ as 
provided in the bill. 

“It should be borne in mind that 
the Reserve System has had the 
authority under 13b for the past 
13 years to make direct loans or 


to make commitments to purchase 


‘leans made by private banks. On 


principle, we feel that the private 
banks should originate and make 
the loans based on their credit 
judgment, and that neither the 
Federal Reserve Banks nor any 
other governmental agency should 
extend such credits directly. 
“Section 13b, moreover, is not 
adapted to present day needs. It 
limits the extension of credit to 
working capital only 
and provides that loans cannot be 
nade for more than five years 
and can be made only to estab< 
lished businesses. 
“The proposed bilk does not 
call for government appropria- 
therefore, no drain on 
the Federal budget is involved, 
The Reserve Banks would use 
their surplus funds as a basis for 
the guarantees, and should losses 
be sustained they would first 
come out of the fund created by 
the cuarantee fees charged. If 
this were not adequate, losses 
would be met out of the Reserve 
Banks’ net earnings or surplus. | 
am sure that this responsibility 
placed on the officers and direc- 
tors of the Reserve Banks, under 
regulations and supervision of the 
Board of Governors, will not en- 
courage easy and unsound credits 
on the part of the private banks, 
“Under section 13b Federal Re- 
serve Banks handled some 3,500 
applications for commitments ana 
advances, aggregating about $560 
millions. Similarly, under the Ve- 
loan program, 8,771 authorizations 
for guarantees of war production 
loans. aggregating nearly $10.5 
billions, were handled. The in- 
terest and fees collected in con- 
nection with this total of about 
$11 billions of operations were 
more than sufficient to cover ex- 
penses and losses and to show 
some profit. In other words, the 
record is not one of loose lending. 
“This bill, of course, does not 
place the Reserve Banks in com- 
petition with the private banking 
system, Credit judgment and re= 
sponsibility would remain pri=- 
marily with the lending bank. 
Loans guaranteed would origi- 
nate with local banks dealing with 
local people whom they know and 
with whose character, capability 
and capacity they would be fa- 
miliar, A Federal Reserve Bank 
|could not guarantee any loan,un< 
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less requested to do so by the 
local bank. If approved by the 
Reserve Bank the guarantee 
would be made promptly avail- 
able without referring the matte: 
to any agency in Washington. 
Each loan would have to be 
passed upon by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. There would be no 
blanket approval. The 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and their 24 
branches provide a regional or- 
Zanization through which local 


financing institutions in all parts) 
of the country would have con-'! 


venient access to a guaranteeing 
agency if needed. The « Fedegat 
Reserve System, which is a per- 
manent organization created by 
Congress and _ responsible to 
Congress, is especially qualified 
to provide this service because of 
its close contacts and daily rela- 
tionships with banking institu- 
tions. Its responsibilities for 
maintaining sound credit condi- 
tions, so far as its powers permit, 
make it the appropriate agency 
for this purpose. 

“As in the case of war 
duction loans under the V-loan 
program, a maximum interest 
rate would be set for guaranteed 
loans. The present maximum rate 
under section 13b is 5% and it is 
contemplated that the initial max- 
imum rate under the new legis- 
lation would be the same. Within 
this limit, which may be subject 
to change with changing condi- 
tions, interest rates would be de- 
termined by the borrower and the 
bank. Guarantee fees charged 
would be specified percentages of 
the interest rate, graduated ac- 
cording to the percentage of the 
Joan guaranteed. The method 
would be similar to that used in 
the V-loan program, when guar- 
antee fees ranged from 10 to 30% 
of the interest rate, according to 
the percentage of the guarantee. 
This has been and would be the 
operating procedure. 

“It is evident, therefore, that 
the lending banks must carry 
some portion of the loans without 
guarantee and this will be a de- 
terrent on their making undesir- 
able and risky loans. The steeply 
graduated guarantee fees will in- 
duce banks to carry as much of 
the risks as possible and thus 
cause them to exercise careful 
judgment and prudence in passing 
upon credits. oe 

“Business and credit conditions 
at present and at some other 
times may not be such as to re- 
quire extensive use of the guar- 
antee authority. However, the 
Reserve Banks should have a 
stand-by service of this kind to 
render to business and industry 
when necessary. The amount of 
long-term funds that individual 
enterprises may need is often rel- 
atively small. Many loan de- 
mands do not exceed $10,000 and 
relatively few exceed $100,000. 
The bill is intended and designed 
primarily to help the smaller en- 
terprises. The larger ones, as a 
rule, do not need this sort of as- 
sistance because they can go to 
the capital market and raise funds 
either by bonds or equity financ- 
ing. 

“The guarantee service, as pro- 
vided in this bill, would be avail- 
able in the future, as it has in the 
past, without discrimination for 
all banks, whether members of 
the Federal Reserve System or | 
not. 

“It would be ill-advised and 


shortsighted, in my opinion, for 
Congress to repeal section 13b in| 
order that the $139 millions of 
Government funds thereunder | 
may be returned to the Treasury | 
and fail to provide this proposed | 
alternative authority to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The pro-'| 
posal is the result of long and ex-| 
tensive experience which the Fed- 
eral: Reserve System has had in| 
connection with the loan guaran- | 
tee principle. It is a tried seer 
tested principle .exemplified in 
Federal Housing Administration | 


pro- 


loans as well as in loans to vet- 
2rans. This bill is a means of 
aiding the private banking sys- 
tem of this country to meet par- 
ticularly the longer-term financ- 
ing needs of the smaller business 
institutions without assuming ex- 
cessive risks.”’ 


Belt & Sundell Now 
With Cayne, Robbins 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Robert § K. 
Belt and Roy B. Sundell have | 
become associated with Cayne, | 


Industry 1947 Plant and Equipment Expenditures 
To Exceed Last Year’s 


SEC predicts increases over previous high periods, but a leveling 
off during second huge six months. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 


the construction of new plant and* 
the purchase of new equipment,* 


| 2 
| according to the quarterly survey 


made public jointly today by the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Department of 
Commerce. This may be compared 
with expenditures of $12.0 billion 
in 1946 and $6.6 billion in 1945. 


| This survey also shows that busi- | 


| billion on new plant and equip- 


ness anticipates spending $3.6 


ment during the second quarter of | 


| 1947, approximately $100 million 


higher than the 


expenditures 


| planned for the first quarter, al- 


« ee” 


Robert K. Beit Roy B. Sundell 
Robbins & Co., 39 South La Salle 
Street. Mr. Belt was formerly a 
partner in Kitchen & Co. Mr. 
Sundell was in the trading depart-, 
ment of Hicks & Price. 


' than the record 


though almost $200 million lower 
expenditures in 
the last quarter of 1946. 


*Of this total approximately 
$12.2 billion will be spent by cor- 
porations, the remainder by unin- 
corporated business. In addition to 
the $13.9 billion on new plant and 
equipment, it is estimated that 
American business will spend an- 
other $600 million on old or used 


—__—. plant and equipment. 


Manufacturing 
Mining 
Railroad 
Electric and 


Commercial ar 


Total 


Excluding agriculture. Figures 
do not agree precisely with + 
Commerce figures of certain outlay 
munication, and transportation 


NOTE—Figures are 


other than 


2,130 


5,200 


charged to current account. 


| than in 


23—American business, exclusive 


of agriculture, expects to spend about $13.9 billion during 1947 for 


While there has been a steady 
increase in expenditures on new 
plant and equipment since the be- 


ginning of 1945, the peak seems to | 


nave been reached in the fourth 


quarter of 1946. Business antici- | 


pations indicate a leveling off of | 
expenditures during 1947 with| 
estimated outlays in the last half | 
amounting to $6.9 billion com-| 
pared with $7.0 billion in both the | 
first half of 1947 and the last half | 
of 1946. If the anticipated expend- | 


| itures for this year eventuate, they | 


will be 15% above expenditures | 
last year. They would be about| 
70% above the amounts expended | 
in 1941 and more than 50% higner 
1929, the two prewar 
highs. Adjusting for the substan- | 
tial price increases, however, ex- 
penditures in 1947 would prob- 
ably be slightly under those in| 
1946, although higher than in/ 
1941 or 1929. 


| Manufacturing Companies Expect 


Decline | 

Planned expenditures by manu-| 
facturing companies for 1947 are 
estimated at $6.2 billion, not quite 


EXPENDITURES ON NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT BY U. S. BUSINESS* 
1939-19477 
(Millions of dollars) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
1.930 


2,580 3,400 2,760 2,250 
380 560 620 410 360 
280 440 560 540 460 
420 550 710 680 540 
2,360 2,840 1,720 920 


6,490 8,190 6,110 4,530 


fcr 1939-1944 are revised Federal Reserve Board estimates based on Securities and Exch 
the totals included in the gross national product estimates of the Department of Commerce. The 
+Estimates based on anticipated capital expenditures of business, 


railroad, 


rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 


1944 1945 1946 1947% 
2,390 3.210 5,910 6,170 
509 440 560 610 
580 550 570 1,000 
$90 630 1,640 1,690 
1,250 1,860 3,950 4,420 710 


5,210 


12,040 


6,63C 13,890 2,: 


|laneous companies 


ange Commission and other data. 


half the total for all industry. 
Manufacturing companies antici- 
pate a gradual decline in expendi- 
tures during 1947. They exepect to 
spend $3.0 billion in the last half 
of 1947 compared to $3.2 billion in 


the first half of this year and $3.4 
billion in the last half of 1946. 
Railroads and electric and gas 
utilities, on the other hand. ex- 
pect continued increases in their 
capitai outlays during 1947. Com-~ 
mercial and most miscellaneous 
companies anticipate small de- 
clines during 1947 while mining 
companies expect to spend at 
about the same rate as in the last 
half of 1946. 

It is possible from the survey to 
compare actual expenditures with 
those that had been previously 
anticipated by the companies. 
During the fourth quarter of 1946 
the aggregate amount expended 
on new plant and equipment by 
industry was slightly higher than 
planned. Manufacturing, mining 
and railroads made approximately 
7% smaller outlays than had beea 
anticipated. This was more than 
offset by commercial and miscel— 
and electric 
and gas utilities whose expendi- 
tures were larger than had been 
planned. 


~ ——1946—_______ 
April- July- Oct.- 
June Sept. Dec. Mar.t Junef 
1,400 1,650 1,760 1,620 1,530 
130 160 160 160 150 
130 160 180 210 280 
230 260 360 350 420 
910 1,060 1,270 1,100 1,180 


———1947-_—__.. 
Jan.- Apr.- 


2,790 


3,310 


3,730 


3,440 3,560 
These figures 
main difference lies in the inclusion in 

SIncludes trade, service, finance, com- 
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This appears as a matter of record onl y and is under no circumstances to be construed as an o 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any such Shares. The o 








The Connecticut Light and Power Company 


336,088 Shares $2.00 Preferred Stock, without par value 


Price $53.50 per share 


plus accrued dividend 


Subject to priority rights of present Preferred Stockholders 
under the Company’s Exchange Offers 





Price $52 


163,912 Shares $1.90 Preferred Stock, without par value 


per share 


plus accrued dividend 


. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such dealers participating in this issue 


as may legally offer these Shares under the securities laws of such State. 


Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 


Drexel & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


ffering of these Shares for sale 
fering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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following the strong rumors of an 
imminent devaluation of the offi- 
cial dollar. 

The relative unimportance of 
the free market in comparison 
with the official market has _ per- 
haps been over-stressed in Cana- 
dian offical circles. If this were 
strictly correct there is little doubt 
that serious attention would be de- 
voted to its elimination. Actually, 
however. the free market serves 
as the channel for large scale cap- 
ital movements and consequently 
its importance cannot be ignored 
to this extent. 

What is perhaps the principal 
characteristic of the unofficial 
market is its extreme narrowness 
and its aptitude on frequent occa- 
sions to develop a one-way ten- 
dency. This lack of stability is 


of- the transactions which pass 
over the free rate. For example, 
capital transactions are normally 
in the one direction and the other 


the tourist demand, is seasonal. 

In order to limit the extent of 
the fluctuations, which often mis- 
leadingly reflect on the standing 


some measure of official interven- 
tion at appropriate levels would 


not constitute a precedent. Pri 
to the revaluation of the official 


would have been forced above the 
Canada had not supplied official 


dollars to meet the demand in the 
free market. 
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inevitable in view of the nature. 


main component of the market, | 


of Canadian credit in this country, | 


appear to be desirable. This would | 
Prior | 


dollar last July the unofficial rate | 


official quotation if the Bank of| 


Official supervision of the free | 








= By WILLIAM J. McKAY =" = 


Recent events continue to emphasize the inadequacy under pres- 
ent conditions of the free market in New York for Canadian funds. 
This fact has long been obvious but it is becoming evident that the | Sei: eines iy dati aeenennlin 
Canadian authorities are now also thoroughly aware of this fact. | ice nee neue dasien” 
Constructive steps such as the closing of loopholes in the F.E.C.B. | . 
regulations have already been put into effect, but have so far not | Shortages in Water Transportation 


succeeded in reversing the down-* 
ward trend that was set in motion | exchange market would be bene- 


ficial in many respects. The Ca- 
nadian authorities would have a 
more direct control of foreign 
capital movements, and the injec- 
tion of market stability would cre- 
ate greater confidence abroad in 
the Canadian dollar and the obli- 
gations of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. On this side of the border 
moreover there would be a still 
greater interest in the develop- 
ment of business with Canada if 
the free market for the Canadian 
dollar were placed on a stable 
basis. 

On the other hand the absence 
of official control encourages spec- 
ulation in the free exchange mar- 
ket which the Canadian author- 
ities are powerless to prevent. 
However strong the official] dollar 
and however abundant the Domin- 
ion’s surplus of U. S. dollars, bear 
raids on the free market can not 
be checked by official statements 
alone, and despite statements to 
the contrary the level of the Ca- 
nadian free dollar does have an 
influence on the Canadian situa- 
tion. 

During the week the external 
section of the market was firm as 
a result of savings banks’ demand 
for these issues which have re- 
cently been added to the legal list. 
Internals were inactive and slight- 
ly weaker in sympathy with a 
_further decline in free funds. Since 
the change in the F.E.C.B. regula- 
‘tions which prevented the arbi- 
trage of Dominion Government 
bonds against stocks, the pressure 
of offers of these bonds has no- 
| ticeably diminished. 


'weak following sales in connec- 
tion with the acceptance by the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
stockholders in this country of the 


|offer of $25 per share made by the 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 


' sion. 

















Puerto Rican Sugar Crop 
Reported by Lamborn Co. 
The current Puerto Rican sugar 
crop, harvesting and grinding of 
which is in full swing, is forecast 
at 1,035,000 short tons, according 


to cable advices received by Lam-_. 


born & Co. from San Juan. This 
indicates an increase of 126,000 
tons, or approximately 14%, when 


compared with last year’s outturn 
of 909,000 tons, 

Weather conditions, however, 
are not entirely favorable and the 
sucrose yield of the cane is gener- 
ally below normal. 

Sugar production ‘to April 5 
this year amounted to 473,000 tons 
while last year to the same date 
922,000 tons were produced, ac- 
cording to Lamborn & Co. Rains 
and unsettled labor conditions 
have interfered with operations in 
some sections of the island. 


Merrill Lynch Holds 
Quarter Century Dinners 





Free funds however continued | 


: ~ || Status of Postwar 
Canadian Securities 


Transportation 


(Continued from page 14) 
has resulted in truckers concen- 
trating “their business on freight 
taking a high classification rating. 
This situation makes it difficult 
truck serv- 


| Severe shortages of water trans- 
portation are also reported. Some 
| difference of opinion is noted as 
|to the showing being made by 
coastwise and intercoastal steam- 


facturer contends that “water 
transportation is neither adequatc 
/nor efficient, and we. feel, that 
|contributing factors are govern- 
ment control of major steamship 
lines and the obvious decline of 
the American merchant marine. 
We, of course, ship all exports by 
water; however, we are not mov- 
ing any coastwise or intercoastal 
shipments by water owing mainly 
to irregular schedules and fre- 
quent embargoes at ports. Labor 
conditions and exorbitant han- 
dling charges at piers make ocean 
shipments very unattractive at the 
present time.” 


Air Travel and Transport 


Weather and crashes appear to 
have had an unfavorable effect 
on the demands for air travel, ac- 
cording to many executives. The 
uncertainty of schedules and ar- 
rival time has also been an ob- 
stacle, but it is believed that air 
travel will increase considerably 
with more equipment becoming 
available, with better-trained per- 
sonnel and with improved airport 
facilities. The comment most fre- 
quently made regarding air 
freight is that it is expensive and 
cannot be utilized for many types 
of produets) 


Longer-Term Trends 


Most manufacturers surveyed 
expect to continue to rely upon) 
the railroads to about the same 
extent as in the prewar period. 
|While shifts have occurred, many 
executives feel they are only tem- 
porary. The railroads, they point 
out, have lost some business to 
other forms of transportation be- 
|cause of the car shortage, but in 
turn they have obtained business 
/not generally carried in prewar 
days because of the current lack 
of adequate coastwise and inter- 
coastal steamship service and 
changes in cost differentials. 

Railroads are generally ex- 
; pected to continue handling large 


| 





bulky products with relatively 
low value as well as carload 
shipments, particularly if cus- 


‘tomers have railroad sidings. In 
the less-than-carload freight field, 
keen competition between the 
railroads and the trucking com- 
panies is expected, particularly 
for hauls up to 500 miles. 

A number of executives believe 
that better coordination of all 
transportation is required. It is 
felt that many economies and 
aster service could be effected, | 
and each form of transportation 
could perform the _ service for 
which it is best suited. 
| One railroad executive included 
in the survey pointed out that 
“any two or more different forms 
of transportation should be per- 
mitted to operate under single 
management if doing so would be 


ship service. One Eastern manu- | 


Explains Unofficial Market in Canadian Dollars 


Foreign Exchange Board of Canada issues brochure giving answers 
to questions most frequently asked about Canadian Exchange. 
Ascribes discount of Canadian dollars to a small “unofficial market” 
in which participants are non-residents. 


The Foreign Exchange Control Board of 
“Answers to Some Ques 
in® 


brochure entitled 
Market in Canadian Dollars,” 
|which explanetions are given of 
Canadian Exchange regulations 
and reasons offered why Canadian 
dollars are sometimes priced on 
an “unofficial market” at less 
ithan the official rate. The text of 
the document follows: 


The Unofficial Market in 

Canadian Dollars 
| From time to time Canadians 
have noted the existence of an 
unofficial market for Canadian 
funds in New York. Many Cana- 
|}dians and others who are aware 
|of this unofficial market have not 
known how or why it arises. They 
-have noticed that Canadian dol- 
‘lars are sometimes priced on this 
|market at less than the official 
rate and may have felt that this 
'reflecis the worth of the Canadian 
‘dollar in the judgment of non- 
‘residents. Other misconceptions 

ave also arisen from unfamili- 
arity with the circumstances. 

Because the circumstances in- 
volved in the unofficial market in 
Canadian dollars are not widely 
known, the present brochure is 
designed to provide answers to 
the questions most frequently 
asked about it, 


Key Facts About the Unofficial 
Market 

Betore considering the ques- 
tions, these general facts should 
be considered. 

(1) All exchange transactions 
in Canada take place through of- 
ficial channels and at official 
rates of exchange. The unofficial 
market in Canadian dollars (in 
which the Canadian dollar has on 
occasion been quoted at less than 
the official rate) is entirely lo- 
cated outside of Canada. 

(2) Transactions in this market 
are invariably between two non- 
residents. No resident of Canada 
is ever authorized to acquire for- 
eign exchange through the unof- 
ficial market and no resident of 
Canada coming into possession of 
foreign exchange is ever author- 


ized to convert it into Canadian 
dollars through the _ unofficial 
market. 


(3) The market arises because 
capital transfers to non-residents 
are permitted relatively freely 
under Canadian foreign exchange 
control regulations. Before noting 
the sources of Canadian funds that 


find their way to the unoflicial 
market, it is well to remermber 
that residents of Canada can ob- 
tain foreign exchange at official 


rates to meet not only all current 
account items due to non-yresi- 
dents, such as payment for goods 
and services, but also capital obli- 
gations expressed in foreign cur- 
rencey, such as maturing bond is- 
sues, as they fall due, and in some 
cases in advance of the date on 


_ 


'which they fall due. 


But in addition to these types 
of transaction, Canadian regula- 
tions also enable many other types 
of capital payments to non-resi- 
dents to be made in Canadian dol- 
lars but without the privileue of 
conversion inio other currencies 
in Canada. Canadian dollars paid 
in this way to non-residents are 
‘not “blocked” and may be trans- 
ferred between one non-resident 
holder and another. Such a trans- 


One hundred thirty-four em- jn the public interest.’ He further | action would make it possible, for 


ployees and partners of Merrill 


contends that “government expen- 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane ditures for all transportation facil- 
attended the firm’s annual Quar- ities should be subjected to the to obtain U. S. dollars by selling 


ter 


April 22 in various large cities and necessity and economic justi- 


throughout the country. 


fication that is applied to the ap- 


instance, for one American re- 
ceiving Cénadian dollars through 
the sale of real estate in Canada 


Century Club dinners held same test as to public convenience the Canadian dollars to another 


American. Thus there exists a 
supply of Canadian dollars in the 
hands of non-residents which are 


In New York, 62 attended the plication of the railroads for the | not convertible into U.S. dollars 


dinner held at the Ritz-Carlton 


Hotel. Winthrop H. Smith, man- 
aging partner, presented silver 
Scowls tc 10 new members here. 


building of new lines and for the 
extension of old lines the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion.” 


by 


at the official rate in Cenada but 
which the non-residents are free 
to transfer themselves. 
This supply creates and maintains 
‘the unofficial market in the United 


among 


Canada has issued a 
tions About the Unofficial 





States. These dollars will be re- 
ferred to throughout this brechure 
as “Inconvertible” Canadian dol- 
lars. 

(4) The use which can be made 
of Canadian dollars acquired by a 
non-resident in this way is lim- 
ited by Canadian exchange con- 
trol regulations. In particular, 
these regulations require Cana- 
dians to obtain foreign exchange 
for all commercial experts to the 
United States and for commercial 
services, etc. Canadian dollars 
cannot be accepted in payment 
for these things. For this reason, 
the most important use tor Cana- 
dian dollars acquired by non- 
residents in the unofficial market 
is to make a capital investment in 
Canada—-for example, te purchase 
Canadian securities, or to make 
loans, or to invest in Canadian 
businesses, When the capital with- 
drawn by onc non-resident ir the 
form of “inconvertible”’ Canadian 
dojJlars is acquired ‘y another 
non-resiient ir the unofficial 
market for the purpose of making 
a capital investment in Canada, 
it is cleer that no net export of 
capital from Canada takes place. 

(5) The only important excep- 
tion to the rule that residents of 
Canada must receive foreign ex- 
change in return for exports of 
goods or services to the United 
States is the case of tourists tem- 
porarily in Canada. For practical 
ressons these tourists may vse 
Canadian dollars in payment for 
services rendered to them. 

(6) Canadian dollars acquired 
in the unofficial market are thus 
“limited purpose” dellars, They 
can only be used for certain types 
of payment in Canada. Their price 
is naturally affected by the re- 
striction of their possible use and 
depends upon the demand for 
Canadian dollars for those partic- 
ular purposes in relation to the 
supply of “inconvertible’ Cana- 
dian dollars available. A dollar 
that can only be used in certain 
ways is obviously likely to be 
quoted at a discount below a dol- 
lar that has unlimited application. 

(7) The amount of Canadian 
dollars changing hands on the un- 
official market is small. The vol- 
ume of transections in this market 
has not run to more then a small 
fraction of Canada’s internaticnal 


Ltransactions. 





—— 


Answers to Questions 
It can be seen from these facts 
that the unofficial rate for Cana- 


dian dollars does not necessarily 
reflect the judgment of non-resi- 
dents as to the value of Canadian 
funds in general, but reflects ra- 
ther the limited use that can be 


made of Canadian iunds obtained 
in this wav. But various questions 
on this subject arise to which the 
folowing answers are provided. 


What Controls Are Maintained in 
Canada on Outgoing Foreign 
Exchange? 

A full understanding of the un- 
officia] market in Canadian funds 
requires a brief explanation of 
Canadian foreign exchange regu- 
lations. For simplicity the descrip- 
tion of regulations given here is 
related to trunsactions with the 
United States where the unofficial 
market is located. 

Under Canadian foreign ex- 
change regulations, United States 
dollars are available at official 
rates out of official Canadian re- 
serves for cll current account 
transactions, whether the original 
terms of the transaction call for 
payment in United States dollars 
or not. 

For exampie, an American re- 
ceiving a Canadian dollar interest 
or dividend cheaue, or Canadian 
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Washington and You 


(Continued from page 5) 
in their double- touching 


mired down 
harness effort to haul through 
Cengress the Tobey bill empow- 
ering Federal Reserve Banks to 
guarantee leans up to 90%. Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, chair- 
manned by Tobey, has the 
proposition up for hearings. In 
other spots, enthusiasm is lack- 
ing. 


First day Author Tobey sched-| 


uled committee hearings on the 
guarantee deal, Federal Reserve 
Chairman Eccles motored up Cap- 


itol Hill as star witness—Motored | 
right back down town again be- 


cause Tobey couldn‘t lasso a com- 
mittee quorum. 


Treasury Secretary Snyder is 
outwardly neutral on the Re- 
serve Board bid for guarantee 
authority. Actually, he doesn’t 
care for it but isn’t pining for a 
fight. 


Wanted — one good legislative 
panhandler by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Here’s why. (1) The 
Commission’s drive for Clayton 
Act amendments prohibiting one 
company from acquiring the stock 
of a competitor is foundering. (2) 


The House Commerce Committee | 
is about to order hearings on a} 


bill reducing FTC from a quasi- 
judicial body to a medium of col- 
lecting evidence to be submitted 
to the courts. 


Nor is family happiness ram-- 
pant within FTC itself. Repub- 
lican Commissioner Mason, 
Truman-appointed, is clamor- 
ing for substitution of trade 
practice conferences for FTC 
prosecutions. Mason _ claims 
Presidential blessing, publicly 
chides his elder brethern for 
shaking the big stick instead of 
functioning as “a _ business 
court.” Mason would curb bad 
practices on an industry-wide 


basis. 
Get set for grass root howls 
against the President’s war on 


high prices. Edwin G. Nourse, the 
President's economic Houdini, 
says farm prices must come down. 
Right now he’s planning to stump 
the West and give this word per- 
sonally to farmers. In that pro- 
ject there’s plenty of political 
pain for Democrats unless 
White House intervenes. 


Economist Nourse, it may be 
chronicled, is ready to acknowl- 
edge that chatter of any gener- 
al and substantial food price 


reductions is purely wishful 
dreaming. He’s unwilling to 
predict any deep cutback in 


such prices before 1948—possi- 
bly not then. 


Legislation extending Export- 
Import Bank to June 30, 1953, is 
to coast through Congress with 
ease. The Senate this week voted 
the extension. House acquiescence 
will follow shortly. Policies of 
Bank .President Martin have 
smoothed the way for legislative 
OK. 


OPA litigation cases are being 
transferred to the Justice De- 
partment for disposition. That 
finally kicks the ladder from 
under OPA lawyers trying to 
hang onto high-paying jobs by 
prosecuting price ceiling of- 
fenders another couple of years 
or so. 


Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration restrictions on commer- 
cial construction may be removed 
sooner than generally expected. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| tee convened public hearings to) when he will 


be active in 
| Airways that one American flag | Pe 
line should control international | ang 


| 
| 
' 


| 


likely, with continuation of the| outdoor Broad Street Curb Ex- 


the 


| 


CPA’s $50,000,000 | 
weekly maximum. 
Economizers have a_ good 


chance of blocking the business 
census planned for 1948. Legis- 
lation authorizing the census 
has been initialed by the Sen- 
ate Civil Service Committee, 
can be expected to get Senate | 
approval. But House appropria- | 
tors are dead set against it and | 
as of today have a tight enough | 
grip on the money bag strings 
to starve the Senate bill. 
| 
Keep one eye —or both — on | 
developments in the automatic | 
vending business. There are sound | 
reasons to believe automatic sell- | 
ing will boom, will (1) challenge | 
the ingenuity of vending machine | 
makers to fashion bigger and bet- | 
ter machines, and (2) bring rev- 
olutionary trends in packaging. 


If you’re a manufacturing 
corporation with assets of $5,- 
000,000 or more you'll shortly 
receive a Federal Trade Com- 
mission questionnaire on profit 
and loss and balance sheet for 
1947’s first quarter. The inquiry 
is also going to three-fourths 
of all manufacturing corpora- 
tions with assets from $1,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000, likewise to a 
representative batch of smaller 
corporations selected by ran- 
dom drawing. Individual qués- ° 
tionnaires will be treated as 
confidential. Information 
gleaned therefrom is to be re- 
leased as industry totals and 
averages. 


For a hint on international air- 


|line operations, watch the feud! come an offi- 


before the House Commerce Com- 
mittee. Last Tuesday the Commit- 


sift (1) claims by Pan-American 


air commerce, and (2) counter-| 
claims that steamship lines should | 
be licensed to operate overseas | 
air carriers. A deadlock looks! 


present system probabie. | 
For a cogent, sane rebuttal 
of the plaint that business 
alone is to blame for price dis- 
tortions, ask your Senator or 
Representative to mail you a 
copy of Senate Document 71, 
Data on Wages and Profits. It’s 
just off the press and supply is 
limited. Prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service for the 
Senate Labor Committee, this 
18-page pamphlet offers con- 
vincing evidence that labor as 
well as management must share 


the responsibility for high 
prices. 
Of CIO Phil Murray’s charge 


that business distorted small wage 
increases into big profits, the 
document says “The basic 
statistics do not support Mr. Mur- 
ray’s contention that the higher 
net corporation profits of 1946 


| were due solely to price increases. 


The Federal planners are worried | 


by the first quarter new construc- 


tion lag of 11% below Adminis- 
tration estimates. Currently, 
commercial building isn’t even | 


For many companies,  hizher 
prices did not result in higher 
profits but were reflections of in- 


creased costs of production, in- 
cluding increases in their labor 
costs and their suppliers’ labor 
costs.” 

Actually, not corporate 


profits were lower in relation 
to business transactions in 1946 
than 1945 and 1944. Such 
profits totaled $9.9 billion in 
1944, $9 billion in 1945, and $12 
billion in 1946. But included in 
the 1946 aggregate were an es- 
timated $4 billion resulting 
from tax reductions and carry- 
back operations. Deduction of 
the tax and carry-back savings 
lowers net profits in relation to 


|shorten and simplify such regis- | 


| the registrant would be required 


George Rieth & Co. Prior to| 2, ber of years, recently being asso- 
forming Hunter & Co. in 1940, he } ciated with Fitzgerald & Co. 
‘was associated with Hanson &| “Ratification of the contract was | 


'Co. in their trading departments. 
































business transactions below the | . H 
1945 and 1944 levels. Printers Obtain 16 to 20% Wage Increase 
: A one-year contract between New York City newspaper pub- 
lishers and International Typographical Union No. 6 (AFL) was 
signed April 21 by J. C. Cullen, Chairman of the Publishers Associa- 
tion of New York City, and Laurence H. Victory, President of Local 
No. 6. The agreement, which expires March 31. 1948, provides pay 
increases of 16 to 20%, three weeks’ paid vacations and other bene- 
fits for 4,000 employees in the@ 
composing rooms of 27 newspa- President, and Vice-Presidents 
pers in the city. It was negotiated; Larry Taylor and Elmer Brown. 
by the Publishers Association as “Mr. Victory, Francis G. Bar- 


agent for publishers of 15 dailies | ;ett Scale Committee Chairm 

: , an, 
and will be adhered to by pub-| and Daniel J. McCauley, former 
lishers of 12 other newspapers not Vice-President, took the floor in 
represented by the Association. | defense of the proposed contract 
The pact was previously approved | against several members who 
by membership of the local Union urged its rejection. Some speak- 


at a meeting on April 20. In dis-| ers said the social benefits which 
cussing terms of the new agree-|the negotiators had failed to gain 
ment, the New York “Times” of | were more important than the pay 
April 21 stated as follows: increases. 

“Wage increases in the one-year “Mr. Barrett, who said the con- 
contract are retroactive to April 1, |tract was ‘not entirely satisfactory’ 
and other conditions take effect|to the Union negotiators, insisted 
this week. The workday for the} jt was the best that could be ob- 
day and night shifts is reduced | tained at this time. ‘We recognize 


from 7% to 7% hours, while for that strik ’ 4 
the ‘lobster’ or early morning shift he said. ee ee 


it remains 7 hours. Vacations will “William M. A. Power. Seale 


be three weeks with pay, a gain! Committee member, speaking in 
of one week. sain oa 
aoe ; : favor of ratification, said: ‘Those 
The new scale gives printers 0n| who want to strike for further 
the day shift a weekly wage of| improvements can get ready now 
$90, which is an increase of $12.50. | for next year.’ 


The night shift pay is increased “Principal objector to ratifica- 


from $81 a week to $95, and for |,. , 

the ‘lobster’ shift from $83.50 to | 0" was Mendel Lotsky who said 
- business conditions were such that 

$100. The contract provides also 7 . , : 

for two weeks’ severance pay in the Union might gain this year 

tae event ef elimination ef jobs further concessions which it could. 

through newspaper mergers not win next year if there should 

Pp : be ‘an economic downswing.’ 


“The ITU has sought increases “The form of contract ratified 


f ; 5 . Its de- 
vec ag ag health, disebility” tears yesterday had been agreed upon 
. > by Union and publishers’ repre- 
and pension provisions had been tati last Tuesd ft 18 
rejected by the publishers. On sentatives la Lucemay Sri. 
April 9 printers in four newspaper negotiation sessions. It continues 
plants staged unauthorized work the closed shop. The publishers 
negotiating committee was headed 


stoppages or slowdowns in protest : : 
against the offers made up to then ~ Shee e % erate de 


| by the publishers. ‘Times. ” 


| “At yesterday’s meeting, in The 


% t: 


Nevada’s Senator MaCarran 
wants to whack off yards of SEC 
red tape in registration of issues 
for new ventures. The Senator | 
has introduced a bill to greatly | 








tration statements. Just about all 
to tell SEC would be what he 
wanted, why he wanted it, and 
who would be responsible for its 
spending. The Senator says it 
would help small business, but 
probably Congress won’t concur. 


Farm state legislators are 
wagering the House will accept 
the Senate bill authorizing the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
portation to buy veterans’ farm 
loans from banks and other 
private lenders. The bill, in ef- 
fect, would provide a secondary 
market for farm loans as the 
RFC provides a secondary mar- 
ket for business loans. It slipped 
through the Senate this week 
without the formality of a rec- 
ord vote. 





Aetna Securities Corp. 
Absorbs Hunter & Co. 


Aetna Securities Corporation, 
underwriters and wholesale dis- 
tributors of 111 Broadway, New 
effective 























York, announce 
May 1, 1947 
they have ac- 
quired the 
business .of 
the New York 
office of 
Hunter & Co. 
and that Wel- 
lington 
(Duke) Hunt- 
will  be- 


that 
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cer of Aetna 





















é Livingston, 301 Schermerhorn a ee , 
|at that time— Street, Brooklyn, Laurence H. Penington, Colket & Co. 
Victory, President of Local 6, 





Open Harrisburg Office 





urged ratification of the contract 





























Trading which he described as ‘one of the|, HARRISBURG, PA.— Pening- 
Whole- Duke Hunter best that we have ever negotiated.’ | to", Colket & Co., of Philadelphia, 

sale depart- The work week for most printers | #220uNnce the opening of a new 
ments. is reduced from 37% to 36% office at 25 So. 3rd St., which 1s 
Mr. Hunter started in the secu- oe ~|under the management of John 





hours. Mr. Victory said it was the 
first such reduction in 45 years, 
and was the first step toward the 
ITU’s goal of a 30-hour work 











rities business in 1915 on the old, 











E. Niemond who has been ac- 
tively engaged in the securities 
business in Harrisburg for a num- 











change Market with the firm of 























Other offices of Penington, Col- 
| ket & Co., are in New York and 
| Reading, Pa. The firm has mem- 
| bership on the New York Stock 








urged in the printed message from 
the Local’s Executive Committee, 
its Scale Committee and three In- 


Hanson, as well as Ira Haupt & 

















Mr. Hunter is Treasurer of the 



































Security Traders Association of | ternational officers who took part | Exchange, Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
New York, whose annual dinner|in the last eight negotiation ses- | tence mink: ans Seis Ceane a 
is being held at the Waldorf to-|sions. The International officers | C®@"s8e and New ork Curb £x- 
morrow night. iwere Woodruff Randolph, ITU: change. 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offer of these 

















ur sale or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 


The offer i 


$40,000,000 
United States Rubber Company 


Twenty-Year 2%2% Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1947 


securilics fe 











made only by the Prospectus, 
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Due April 1, 1967 





























OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 





























may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 


Copies of the Prospectu 
writers named in the Prospectu 


) Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


April 18, 1947. 








and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


= = By JOHN DUTTON’ >: ——_ 

When we originally discussed writing this column with the Editor 
of the “Chronicle” one thing was foremost in our plans, and that was 
that an attempt would be made to write about things that would be 
of practical helpfulness to salesmen who were out In the field day 
after day contacting the investing public. At times it has been very 
difficult to do this. The limitations of the written word and the 
sparseness of our cwn personal experiences have often made it so. 
However. there are occasions when the desire to grope with a sales 
problem that is common to everyone engaged in retailing securities 
becomes more than something to write about for another week. Such 
sales problems are a challenge to all of us and their solution means 
money in the bank. 

To be specific, most investment firms have one problem in com- 
mon today. If we can find ways and means to overcome the sales 
resistance which has been built up against the purchase of securities 
due to declining markets, then we have somethng that can be of pratc- 
tical advantage to us. There are very few retail organizations today 
that do not have this same problem. Customers have paper losses, 
some of them very sizable ones too. Public psychology has defin- 
itely turned against making commitments in securities at this time. 
The old “bear market” problem is here again. We've had our feast 
and now we are back in the famine for a while. Some salesmen don’t 
even call on their old customers. This is certainly wrong. 

One partner in a member firm said the other day, “My salesmen 
are afraid to go out and see their customers when they look at the 
losses they have.” Sales volume is down and the pessimism is con- 
ftagious. In the securities business, we are surrounded with emotion- 
alism. Strange as it may seem, ours is far from a factual or scientific 
business. When the skies are sunny and the birds are singing, there 
are smiles in Wall Street; but when the losses are piling up and the 
mews is unfavorable, those who are selling investments tag right 
along. Licking a depression, whether it be short or long (and that is 
what a bear market means in the securities business) is not some- 
thing that can be done wy using a simple formula. Those who have 
evercome previous periods of dull business would probably say that 
it takes a combination of sound planning and diligent execution 
to do so. For what it is worth, here’s a few things we are doing today: 

(1) We're sticking to sound fundamentals. That means working, 
not loafing. But there are many ways to work. Intelligent selling 
consists of more than seeing as many prospects as possible in a day. 
it is better to call on a few customers and know what you are doing. 

(2) We are using IDEAS. In this business, you don’t sell securi- 
ties, you sell IDEAS. Do you want ideas? There is only one way to 
get them. THINK ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS. Do you know people 
who are still inflation-minded? Will the price of gold be raised some 
day? Is therg a convertible preferred stock or a bond that has be- 
come attractiVe due to recent market conditions? Is it possible that 
the lower prices go, the better become the values? Doesn’t the public 
always go to extremes? Is there a local stock in your community 
that enjoys a broad stockholder interest? If so, why not visit the 
management and arrange to write an up-to-date analysis and offer 
it to the stockholders and others wny may be interested. Or pick out 
five blue chip investment stocks that have paid dividends for 25 years 
and advertise them. Today’s income returns should be something 
you could become enthused about yourself. There are probably a 
hundred more ideas that you could put down on paper that are better 
than these. Why not get one that YOU LIKE and try it? 

; (3) We're in this business to stay—because we like it. 
is easy all the time. This means that we take the bitter with the 
sweet. Some people say this is one business where you never can 
build up anything. Other have said when markets are on the way 
up, any chump can make money, but when they go down, we all look 
alike. Or we always have to be “bulls” in this business, even when 
we should be “bears.’’ Maybe all these things are true, but this also 
is true, other lines of business have other troubles. And no one ever 
made a success of anything unless their confidence in themselves was 
unshakable. Sc keeping your chin up is also a real asset. and one 
way to do it is to remember that BEAR MARKETS DON’T LAST 
FOREVER EITHER. 

(4) We’re also sleeping good at night. 
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Taxes Must Not Be Reduced 


(Continued from page 3) 
would bring about any signifi- 
cant increase in production, no! 
do I believe that a tax reduction | 
is necessary at this time to assure 
continued high-level production. 
The rapid and sustained growth 
of employment and output 
achieved in 1946 and the early 
months of 1947 was accomplished 
with present tax rates. During 
that period, millions of demobil- 
ized veterans found civilian jobs, 
and there was a rapid increase in 
the number of new small business 
firms. Business as a whole is now 
operating virtually at capacity. 
Production is now limited by 
shortages of materials and labor 


trather than by lack of venture, 


capital or markets. All of these 
facts are evidence of the vigor 
and adaptability of our free en- 
terprise system. Employment and 
output will undoubtedly rise still 
higher in the future with the 
normal growth of the economy. 

Inflationary pressures have still 
not subsided. Prices and produc- 
tion have not yet fully adjusted 
to one another. So long as infla- 
tionary pressures exist, there is 
good economic reason for main- 
taining high taxes. If we should 
cut taxes prematurely, we could 
easily contribute to further price 
rises and to economic instability. 
If we cut taxes too soon we shali 
probably find it impossible to re- 
verse our action. On the other 
hand, it will be.time enough to 
cut taxes when it becomes clear 
that conditions call for such ac- 
tion. 

Budgetary Situation 


The current budgetary situation 
also calls for the maintenancé of 
existing taxes. I am gratified that 
the latest estimates indicate a 
budgetary surplus for the fiscal 
year 1947. If the taxes are not re- 
duced we shall also be able to 
achieve a budgetary surplus in 
the fiscal year 1948. It is by no 
means clear, however, that the 
surplus in the fiscal year 1948 will 
exceed the amount 
the President’s budget, except for 
the effect of the subsequent adop- 
tion by the Congress of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for exten- 
sion of the so-called war excise 
tax rates. Under existing law, 
revenues for the fiscal year 1948 
are estimated at $38.8 billion. The 
President’s budget puts expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year 1948 at 
$37.5 billion. A Conference Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate is 
still considering various legisla- 
tive budget estimates of expendi- 
tures. We still do not have any 
clear evidence that expenditures 
in the coming fiscal year can be 
reduced below the President's 
budget figures of $37.5 billion. In 
my opinion, it would be unwise 
to reduce the revenues’ before 
we have a clear picture of what 
expenditures will be authorized. 


Public Debt 


We have emerged from the war 
and immediate transition period 
with a public debt of approxi- 
mately $258 billion. The size of 
the debt is a strong argument 
against a tax reduction at this 
time. Under present conditions, I 
believe it will be sound financial 
policy to achieve as large a budg- 
et surplus as is possible and to 
apply that surplus against the 
public debt. When national in- 
come is high, as it now is, it is 
prudent to reduce the public debt 
as rapidly as possible. The present 
situation gives us an opportunity 


debt. I believe that we should 
now prove our determination to 
retire public debt by making as 
| big a payment on it as we can. If 
we do so, there will be less cause 
for concern if in some future 


| pone temporarily further debt re- 
| tirement. 

During recent years, when at- 
tention was necessarily devoted 














| almost exclusively to urgent mat- 





foreseen in! 


to make further reduction in the | 


| years we find it desirable to post- | 


technical tax 
accumulating. 


ber of 


have been More- 


1ters of war finance, a great num-, additional exemption is subject to 
problems | the limitation that persons qual- 


ifying for it must include in their 


over, much interest has developed | gross income for tax purposes the 


in a series of fundamental tax | 
problems. The problems to which | 
I refer are not solely, or even 
primarily, ones of tax rates. They | 
relate rather to tax structure. | 
These problems now need careful | 
consideration, especially in view 
of the high level of current and | 
prospective revenue requirements. | 

Although I do not believe that | 
the time has yet come for revi- 
sions involving major tax reduc- 
tions, it is not too early to begin 
studies of desirable tax changes 
to take effect at a later date. The 
Treasury Department has been 
studying a large number of im- 
portant tax problems, working on | 
many of them in close collabora- 
tion with the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. The Treasury stands} 
ready to assist the Congress in 
any way possible. 

In anticipation of later tax re- 
ductions, we should review the 
whole tax system. We should re- 
examine not only the individual 
income tax, but also the corpora- 
tion income tax, excise taxes, and 
estate and gift taxes. Such a com- 
prehensive review should aim at 
revisions that will fit all major 
taxes together into a system that 
will produce adequate revenue, 
will be fair and equitable, will] 
interfere as little as possible with 
incentives to work and invest, and 
will help maintain mass markets | 
for mass production. 

There is danger that if we act 
prematurely by reducing the 
rates of one tax, without consider- 
ation of other problems, we shall 
make it difficult or impossible to 
adopt many needed changes at a 
later time. Many such _ funda- 





mental tax revisions will involve | 
substantial revenue reduction. if | 
we now make a major reduction! 


along the lines of H.R. 1, 


adopt many of the basic revisions 


first $500 received from certain 
types of periodic pension or re- 
tirement annuity benefits that are 
now fully exempt from taxation. 
It is estimated that this addi- 
tional exemption would reduce 
the income tax of 2.8 million per- 
sons over 65, of whom 825 thou- 
sand would be made non-taxable. 

It is estimated that the bill 
would reduce tax liabilities by 
$3,769 million for a full year. 
This is $280 million more than the 
original bill. Of the total reduc- 
tion in liabilities $3,624 million 
would be attributable to rate re- 
ductions and $145 million to the 
increase in exemptions for tax- 
payers over 65.2 

Since H.R. 1 is retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1947, its enactment would 
reduce receipts in the fiscal year 
1948 by more than the amount of 
one year’s reduction in tax liabil- 
ities and would also necessitate a 
large amount of additional tax 
refunds. It is estimated that the 
House bill would reduce receipts 
in the fiscal year 1948 by $3,994 
million. It would increase refunds 
by $751 million. In considering 
the effect of H.R. 1 on the budget 
for the fiscal year 1948, it .is 
necessary to combine the decrease 
in receipts of $3,994 million with 
the increase in expenditures of 
$751 million for additional re- 
funds. H.R. 1 would weaken the 
budget for the fiscal year 1948 
by $4,745 million. 

As I have already said, I do 
not believe that a tax reduction 
is now appropriate. I now wish 
to point to some inequities in 
H.R. 1 as a tax reduction measure, 
Although the bill has been some- 
what modified since it was orig~ 
inally introduced, it would still] 
provide relatively too little tax 
reduction for low and middle in- 


we may | comes as compared with high in- 
later find that we are not able to) 


comes. As I said to the Ways and 


, Means Committee, it seems to me 


in the individual income tax and! that if a 1947 tax bill has any 


the other taxes that are necessary 
for a sound postwar tax system. 


Specific Discussion of H.R. 1 


I turn now to a more specific 
examination of H.R. 1, as passed 
by the House. For the use of the 
Committee, I have appended to 
my statement several exhibits 
and an appendix. This material 
includes a variety of statistical 
data on the composition of the 
individual income tax base and 
other information that I believe 
will be helpful in your considera- 
tion of H.R. 1 and other proposals 
for tax reduction. 

H.R. 1 includes a general reduc- 
tion of individual income tax 
rates and a special additional ex- 
emption for taxpayers over 65 
years of age. It would reduce the 
income tax by 30% for taxpayers 
whose net income in 
exemptions is $1,000 or less, and 
by an amount which under the 
notch provision would rapidly fall 
to 20% at a net income of $1,396 


after exemptions. For net income | 


after exemptions between $1,396 
and about $302,400. the reductions 
would be 20%. For higher incomes 
the reduction would gradually 
taper off to 10.5% above $5,000,- 
000. The rate reductions in the 
|amended biil are identical with 
‘those in the original bill for all 
taxable net incomes in excess of 
$1,396. Only about 1,100 taxpayers 
would get less than a 20% rate 
reduction. About 14.4 million tax- 
payers would get a 20% rate re- 
duction. About 8.5 million would 
get between 20 and 30%. The re- 
maining 24.8 million taxpayers 
| would get a 30% rate reduction. 

H.R. 1 grants a special addi- 
tional exemption of $500 to per- 
sons over 65 years of age.! This 


1Jn the case of joint returns, the 
| special additional exemption would be 
$1,000 where both husband and wife are 
aver 65 and each has $500 or more gross 
income. 


excess OI | 


place at all in the management of 


| our financial affairs, it should aim 


primarily at bringing relief to 
taxpayers who have borne extra- 
ordinarily heavy burdens during 
the war and postwar transition 
years and should give considera~ 
tion to inequities. I do not believe 
that H.R. 1 accomplishes these 
objectives. 

H.R. 1 would not reduce taxes 
in the same way that we in- 
creased them during the war. This 
|can be clearly seen in Exhibit 2, 
which compares taxes at different 
net incomes under the 1939 law, 
present law, and H.R. 1. To iljlus~ 
trate, H.R. 1 would eliminate 
22% of the difference between 
present taxes and 1939 taxes for 
a married person with no depen- 
dents and a net income of $5.000, 
But at a net income of $1,000,000, 
the bill would wipe out 69% of 
| the tax increase since 1939. Taxes 
at the $5,000 level would still be 
eight times as high as in 1939, but 
at the $1,000,000, taxes would be 
only a little higher than in 1939, 
H.R. 1 would reduce taxes on very 
high incomes to a level only a 
little higher than that before the 
var. It would leave taxes on 
lower and middle incomes much 
higher than before the war. 

Despite modifications at both 
the lower and upper extremes, 
H.R. 1 still provides in the main 
a flat percentage cut in present 
taxes. Of the $3,769 million reduc~ 
tion. $2.262 million is attributable 
to the 20% reduction, $724 mil-< 
lion is attributable to the 30% re- 
duction, $520 million to the notch 
area of 20-30% reduction, $116 
million to the 10%42-20% reduc- 
tion, and $145 million to the ex- 
emption for persons over 65. 

So far as I know, a flat per- 
centage cut in individual income 
taxes has been made only twice 





2Estimates of tax liabilities for the 
) calendar year 1947. 
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before in the history of the Fed- 
éral income tax. The first time 
Was in the Revenue Act of 1924. 
applicable to 1923 incomes. That 
act made a flat 25% reduction. 
but exemptions were greater and 
rates on lower incomes were 
much less than under present 
law. The second time a flat per- 
centage cut in taxes was made 
Was in the Revenue Act of 1945. 
But I want to emphasize the im- 
Portant differences between the 
1945 Act and the kind of reduc- 
tion proposed in H.R. 1. The 5% 
cut under the Revenue Act of 
1945 was only one of three im- 
portant changes in the individual 
ancome tax. It accounted for less 
than one-fourth of the total re- 
duction of the individual income 
tax. The remaining three-fourths 
of the 1945 reduction was made 
in the form of an increase in the 
normal-tax exemptions and a re- 
duction of 3 percentage points in 
€ach surtax bracket. 

There is a significant difference 
between a flat percentage cut in 
existing tax rates and a uniform 
reduction of a certain number of 
percentage points in each bracket. 
A 20% flat reduction would re- 
duce rates 17 percentage points 
in an 85% rate bracket, but only 
4 percentage points in a 20% rate 
bracket. In contrast, a 5 percent- 
age point reduction in each sur- 
tax rate, which would lose about 
the same amount of revenue, 
would give a 59% reduction in 
an 85% bracket rate, and a 25% 
reduction in a 20% bracket rate. 
An across-the-board percentage 
cut of the type in H.R. 1 decreases 
the progressivity of the income 
fax. 

The $500-special tax exemption 
for persons over 65 years of age 
included in H.R. 1 is addressed 
to the special problem of one 
group. The bill as amended would 
Partially offset the additional ex- 
emption by the requirement that 
taxpayers include in their gross 
income the first $500 of certain 
types of pension and retirement 
income now fully tax-exempt, 
6uch as social security old-age 
benefits, railroad _ retirement 
benefits, and retirement pay of 
armed forces personnel] retired for 
disability. This modification is a 
complication of the original pro- 
Vision, which does not meet the 
fudamental objections to such a 
Special exemption. I do not be- 
Jieve that exclusions of particular 
kinds of income from the tax 
base are an appropriate means of 
bringing relief to special groups. 
As I told the Ways and Means 
Committee, I am opposed to ex- 
tension of present exclusions 
from the individual income tax 
base. I do not believe that it 
would be fair to increase income 
tax exemptions for persons over 
65 years of age and not for simi- 
Parly situated persons under 65. 

H.R. 1 is not only deficient from 
fhe standpoint of equity. It is 
not the well-balanced approach to 
the important problem of main- 
taining incentives and markets, 
which will be essential when a 
tax reduction is appropriate. In 
a tax reduction program, the 
whole problem of incentives and 
markets merit broad and carefui 
consideration. The problem is not 
merely one of individual income 
tax rates. It includes other phases 
of the tax system and many fea- 
tures of the individual income tax 
mot treated in H.R. 1. Subjects 
that will need to be considered 
include the taxation of dividend 
income, tax treatment of different 
forms of business, loss carrybacks 
and carryforwards, depreciation, 
treatment of family income, ex- 
emptions and other matters. 

Enactment of H.R. 1 would 
complicate the individual income 
tax and increase administrative 
costs. It would cancel a part of 
the great progress that has been 
made in recent years toward 
simplification of tax forms. The 
different rates of reduction from 


tentative tax, the “notch” rate, 
and the provision for the aged 
involving the partial inclusion of 
income now excluded would be 
confusing to many taxpayers. 
There would be an increase in 
refunds, particularly for low in- 
come taxpayers. 


Conclusion 


In my opinion, H.R. 1 should not 
be enacted. It would make reduc- 
tion in revenues of almost $4 bil- 
lion and necessitate an 
in expenditures of $751 
for tax refunds at a time when 
a balanced budget and substan- 
tial debt reduction should be our 
first objective. By concentrating 
a large reduction in one tax, H.R. 
1 would make later well-balanced 
tax revision more difficult, and 
perhaps impossible. H.R. 1 would 
not be an equitable tax reduction. 
It would unnecessarily complicate 
the individual income tax. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat 
that, in my judgment, economic 
conditions, budgetary uncertain- 
ties, and the size of the public 
debt all call for maintaining 
present tax rates in 1947. Under 
present conditions, it is sound 
financial policy to achieve as 
large a surplus as possible. The 
Administration will continue to 
make every effort to hold govern- 
ment expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1948 to the lowest level pos- 
sible in view of our national ob- 
ligations and public needs. I am 
sure, however, that any surplus 
that is likely to be realized in 
1948 could best be applied to the 
reduction of the public debt. 


million 


Texas IBA Spring Group 
Meeting in Mexico 


The spring meeting of the Texas 
Group of the Investment Bankers 


Association was held in Monterrey, | 


April 9-12th. A 
train provided by 
Pacific left San 


deluxe special 
the - Missouri 
Antonio at 6:30 


p. m. on April 8th and arrived in|} 


Monterrey at 7:00 a. m. 
morning. 

Convention headquarters were 
at the Casino de Monterrey, elite 
social club of the above city. Ho- 
tels Gran Ancira, Colonial, Mon- 
terrey and Bermuda provided 150 
rooms for the guests. 

Elmer A. Dittmar, President of 
Dittmar & Co., San Antonio, Tex., 
spoke on “Considerations for 
American Investment Banking Ac- 
tivity in Mexico.” 
pears elsewhere in today’s issue of 
the “Chronicle.” 

J. M. O. Monasterio, President 
of the Credito Internacional, S. A., 
Mexico City, gave an excellent ad- 
dress on “Joint Financing by Mex- 
ican and American Banking 
Groups of Industrial Projects in 
Mexico.” Mr. Monasterio, although 
a native and citizen of Mexico, 
has lived in the United States for 
the past 32 years and was in the 
banking business in this country. 
He most recently was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co. in St. Louis, and 
only the latter part of 1946 re- 
turned to his native country and 
assumed his present position. With 
his native background of his coun- 
try, and with the wide experience 
in the banking business in this 
country, Mr. Monasterio was very 
well qualified to cover the subject. 
Without exception, all who heard 
his speech were impressed by his 
knowledge of conditions in both 
countries, his courage in the way 
he covered certain controversial 
points from an international stand- 
point, aid his sincerity of purpose 
in making such an address. 

The principal speaker and guest 
of our convention was Ramon Be- 
teta, Minister of Finance of the 
Republic of Mexico. The subject 
of his address, which was given in 
full in the “Financial Chronicle” 
of April 17th, was “The Mexican 
Government’s Attitude 
Foreign Investments in 


the next 


Toward 
Mexico.” 


,Mr. Beteta is a citizen of Mexico, 


increase | 


This speech ap- | 


and is one of five Mexican stu-| 
dents who accepted scholarships at | 
the University of Texas. He grad- | 
uated there in 1923 with an A.B. 
degree and a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. He is an authority in Mexico | 
on applied political science and | 
has written and lectured exten-| 
sively on this subject. Mr. Beteta | 
has been in the government ser-| 
vice for some time, being Director | 
General of National Statistics, Un- | 
der Secretary of State, Under Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury and now 
Secretary of the Treasury. He was| 
the manager of President Aleman’s | 
campaign and is without question | 
considered the “number two” po-| 
litical figure in the Republic of | 
Mexico. 

During the convention, a meet-| 
ing was held with Mr. Beteta and | 
15 or 20 leading bankers from 
Mexico City and the United States 
with the definite idea of a joint 
committee being formed to first| 
study all of the Mexican laws and 
regulations regarding foreign cap- 
ital, and also existing economic 
conditions and will make this in-| 
formation readily available to the 
investment banking industry in 
America. 

The social program of the con- 
vention was outstanding, with the 
Texas Group being guests of the 
Cuauhtemoc Brewery, makers of 
the famous Bohemia and Carta 
Blanca beer (two months ago 
“Time” Magazine’s article on Mon- 
terrey stated that his beer was 
probably the finest in the world) 
for a typical Mexican luncheon in 
the gardens of this brewery. The 
evening dinner dance was held at 
the Casino de Monterrey with 
outstanding Mexico City stage and 
radio stars as entertainers. Many 
of the leading social figures from 
Monterrey were in attendance at| 
this party which gave atmosphere 
and local color. 


N. EC Rutter Dead 


N. Edward C. Rutter, retired in- 
vestment broker, died at the age 
of fifty-seven. Mr. Rutter had 
been associated with Abbott, 
Proctor & Paine until 1940. 


Paul Wintner Opens 
Paul Wintner is engaging in the 
securities business from offices at 
2619 Davidson Avenue. 


| 
| 
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Schram Protests New York Reserve 


Emil Schram, expresses 


Bank’s Support of Eccles’ Credit Policy 


astonishment that 


institution should 


associate itself with absurd effort to discriminate against holders 


of listed securities. 


On April 16, 1947, following the release of the Annual Report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, which contained a de- 


fense of 
Federal Re- 
serve Board’s 
policy of re- 
strictive mar- 
gin trading in 
listed securi- 
ties (see ‘““The 
Chronicle,” 
April 17, 1947, 
page 9), Emil 
Schram, Pres- 
ident of the 
N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, 1s- 
iad sued a state- 
ment express- 
ing astonish- 
ment that the 
New York Reserve Bank should 
associate itself with Chairman 
Marriner Eccles in his policy to 
confine restrictions in the use of 
credit to listed securities. 

The full text of Mr. Schram’s 
statement follows: 

“IT am astonished, to 
least, that the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York should asso- 
ciate itself with Marriner Eccles 
in his perfectly absurd effort to 
justify the gross discrimination 
that is being practiced against mil- 
lions of American citizens who 
own the securities listed on our 
securities exchanges, 

“I would like to suggest that the 
stockholders of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York carefully 
examine the statement which ap- 
pears in this Bank’s report, just 
issued, relating to the denial of 
the same credit privileges to the 
securities of listed companies that 
are available to the securities of 
other companies. I cannot believe 
that they would approve the 
gratuitous discrimination against 
such securities that is taking place. 

“It is very easy to attract a cer- 


Emil Schram 


say the 


| tain type of applause by appearing 
'to be tough with the stock mar- 


ket. There is, however, a prin- 
ciple involved that goes much 
deeper. The Congress gave to the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System authority to 


the ® 


| 











prevent the excessive use of credit 
for the carrying of securities. 
There has been no such excessive 
use of credit. As Chairman Ec- 
cles pointed out in January of 
1947, the volume of such credit is 
at about the lowest level in the 
last 30 vears. 

While the Board’s power to re- 
strict the use of credit is confined 
to listed securities, the Board has, 
witheut any present basic reason, 
continued to rule, in effect, that 
a person who owns the securities 
of our best managed and most 
successfu] enterprises, listed on 
our exchanges, may not get the 
same credit accommedation that 
can be had on other forms of 
property. These are the securities 
with respect to which the public 
can get fullest information through 
the disclosure requiremei:ts of the 
exchanges themselves and of the 
Securities Exchange Act.” 


John H. Jackson With 
Lee Higginson Corp. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—John H. Jack- 
son has become associated with 
Lee Higginson Corporation, 231 
South La Salle Street, in the mu- 
nicipal department. Mr. Jackson, 
both before and after serving in 
the armed forces was connected 
with the Chicago office of Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. 


John D. Hilthrand to 
Be Grimm Go. Pariner 


John D. Hiltbrand will become 
a partner in Grimm & Coa., 44 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Hiltbrand has 
been with the firm in charge of 
the research and buying depart- 
ment. Prior thereto he was with 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc. 








New Issue 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


April 24, 1947. 





Dated April 1, 1947 


Hallgarten & Co. 


$10,000,000 


incorporated 


Dominion Securities Corporation 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Estabrook & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offer is 
made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


Kingdom of Norway 


Ten Year 312% Sinking Fund External Loan Bonds 


Due April 1, 1957 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 


Price 98'2% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Drexel & Co. 
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ts treatment of the recent war 
and its discussion of our present 
oreign policy are examples of the 
finest effort of a free, responsible 
press. Without abandoning con- 
structive criticism, the press, with 
rare exceptions, has carried the 
facts fully and fairly to the Amer- 
ican people, so that they could be 
he judge ; 

We are now at a stage in our 
mational economic life when the 
American press can render sim- 
ilar service. 

The manner in which the Amer- 
ican press makes clear to our citi- 
zens the problems that we face in 
maintaining our prosperity—and 
the reasons why it is essential to 
advance that prosperity—can help 
determine the future welfare of 
every family in the United States. 

We all want continued and 
ever-increasing prosperity. It is a 
simple, normal, human desire to 
want to improve the standards of 
living for all our people. The 
desire for better living conditions 
is not the only reason, however, 
why continued prosperity in this 
country is essential. 

We know that the freedom and 
integrity of the United States are 
safe only in a world of free peo- 
ples living at peace with their 
neighbors and engaging in free 
and friendly commerce. Hence, it 
is our policy to aid the free peo- 
ples of the world in their efforts 
to maintain their freedom. 

Many of these peoples are con- 
fronted with the choice between 
totalitarianism and democracy. 
This decision has been forced upon 
them by the devastation of war 
which has so impoverished them 
that they are easy targets for ex- 
ternal pressures and alien ideol- 
ogies. 

By providing economic assist- 
ance, by aiding in the tasks of re- 
construction and _ rehabilitation, 



















































































































withstand the forces which so di- 
rectly threaten their way of life 
and, ultimately, our own well- 
being. But we can provide the 
necessary assistance only if we 
ourselves remain prosperous. 


An Example to Free Peoples 


And only if we maintain and 
imcrease our prosperity can we ex- 
pect other countries to recognize 
the full merits of ‘a free economy. | 
We know that our system of pri- | 
vate competitive enterprise has 
produced the highest standard of | 
living the world has ever seen. By | 
steadily raising this standard, we 
can demonstrate to all other na- 
tions the vitality and superiority 
of a free economy. Our system of 
private enterprise is now being 
tested before the world. If we can 
prove that it is more productive | 
and more stable, 


nomic system, we shall have won 
the test. 


But if we ignore the needs and 
shirk the responsibilities of our 
economy, we shall lose both our 
power to help others and our ca- 
pacity to inspire others. Economic 
trouble in the United States would 
provide agitators with the oppor- 
tunity they seek. 

It is necessary that we develop 
a new realization of the size and 
strength of our economy. Our 
tremendous production during the 
war astounded the world. It was 
a phenomenon which no one 
thought could endure after hos- 
tilties ceased. 


Can Surpass Our Wartime 
Economy 

We are beginning to 
fact, however, that our peacetime 
economy cannot only equal our 
ened economy, but can surpass 
it. 

The progress we have made is 
demonstrated by comparing the 
present time with the year 1929. 
which was the year of highest 
economic activity before the war. 


Jense the 


share their belief that either of 


we can enable these countries to | 


| average. 


_ translated inevitably into higher 


more generous | higher retail prices, families can 
and more just than any other eco- | buy less and less. Thus, excessive 


The physical volume of indus- | 


great- 
This is 
It is not 


trial production is now 71% 
er than it was in 1929. 
actual physical volume. 
dollar value. 

The physical volume of agri- 
cultural production is now 32% 
greater. 

Civilian employment is 
10 million greater. 

Our national income—including | 
individuals and corporations—is 
now running at an annual rate 
of 176 billion dollars, contrasted 


now 


with only 83 billion dollars in 
1929. 
Now, what have these great | 


gains since 1929 meant to all of us? | 

In 1929 the average income of | 
individuals in this country was 
$654, after taxes. Today it is 
$1,090, after taxes. Expressed in 
dollars of equal purchasing power, 
the increase has been from $825 
in 1929 to $1,090 today. This 
means, on the average, for every 
man, woman and child in the 
country an increase of 32% in the 
power to buy goods and services 
with current income. This is the 
measure of the rise in our stand- 
ard of living in less than one gen- 
eration. 

This is not a record of war pro- 
duction. It is an unparalleled rec- 
ord for peacetime goods and ser- 
vices, devoted to the needs and 
enjoyments of the American peo- 
ple. 

Economic Skies Not Clear 


But I must say in all frankness 
that the economic skies are not 
entirely clear. One cloud is sha- 
dowing our economic future. 

That cloud is caused by the 
sharp and rapid rise in prices. 

Some say this cloud is certain 
to burst. They are sure of a re- 
cession or a depression. I do not 


these is inevitable. 

I believe that we, as a nation, 
can prevent this economic cloud- 
burst. But it requires prompt, 
preventive steps. 

Price increases have been felt 
by every American family. No 
one needs to tell them how much 
the cost of living has increased! 

House furnishings, for example, 
have gone up 23% above the 1945 


Clothing has gone up 24%. 

Food has risen 31%. 

Only rent, because it is under 
rent control, has remained prac- 
tically stable. 

Even more dangerous than the 
rise in retail prices is the sharp 
rise in wholesale prices since 1945. 
Here are examples: 

Textiles—up 39%. 

Farm products—up 40%. 

Building materials—up 51%. 

Food—up 53% 

Excessive wholesale prices are 
retail 


prices. With higher and 


wholesale prices are hitting at the 
foundation of our prosperity, for 
we can be prosperous only when 
business activity is at its maxi- 
mum. 

Prices Too High 


There are some who say that 
prices are not too high, so long 
/as buying stays at high levels. 

From the human standpoint, I 
reject this argument. 

It provides no answer to those 
living on fixed incomes, such as 
teachers, civil servants, and 
widows. 

It provides no answer to those 
veterans who must pay substan- 
tially more for houses than they 
are able to afford. 

It provides no answer to many 
millions of American families in 
every city, town and rural area. 
Because of high prices, too many 
of these families are spending 
their meager savings and cashing 
their war bonds. They are post- 
poning necessary medical care. 
They have gone into debt in an 
amount 50% greater than a year 
ago. They are doing this, not 
through choice, but in order to 


| buying. A 
| carry 


| yet begun to cave in. 


| bridge in time. 


Reduce Prices, Truman Urges 


of these many millions have no 
one, except their government, to 
speak for them 

In addition to this human aspect, 
it is a dangerous economic fallacy | 
to say that prices are not too high, 
simply because people are still 
bridge designed to 
10 tons is not safe with 15 
tons on it even though it has not 
The excess 
be taken off the 

When it begins to 
crack, it is too late. 

There is one sure formula for 
bringing on a recession or a de- 
pression. That is to maintain ex- 
'cessively high prices. Buying 
stops; production drops; unem- 
ployment sets in; prices collapse; 
profits vanish; businessmen fail. 
That formula was tried after the 
first World War. And we paid for | 
it. Between 1920 and 1921 annual 
national income fell by $18 billion. | 
Industrial production dropped 
23%. Unemployment increased by 
more than 4 million. Business | 
failures more than doubled. Farm 
losses were appalling. 

We must not choose that for- | 
mula again. | 
If we are to avoid a recession | 
we must act before it starts. 

Prices must be brought down. 


What Lower Prices Will Do 


I speak first to those business- 
men who have it within their 
power to reduce their prices. 

Price reductions will bring more 
prosperity and profits in the long | 
run. Lower prices will sustain | 
and further increase the present | 
high volume of sales and stimulate 
greater production. This nation 
will grow only through increased | 
productivity and more and more | 
production. Higher prices for nad | 


weight must 


same amount of goods will lead 
only to an_ artificially-inflated | 
economy, not a sound economy. 
Present business conditions per- | 
mit—in fact, they require—lower | 
prices in many important fields. 
Profits in the aggregate are | 
breaking all records although 
profit margins vary greatly in in- | 
dividual cases. In 1946 corporate | 
profits, after taxes, were 33% 
higher than in 1945. In the first | 
quarter of 1947 they ran even) 
higher. These figures are total | 
figures and do not, of course, ap- 
ply to every industry or every 
business. 


ticular industries or the particular 
businesses. The men who run 
them know exactly which are in- 
cluded and which are not. 


Responsibility on Private 
Enterprise 

Our private enterprise system 
now has the responsibility for | 
prices. During the war the gov- 
ernment shared that responsibility 
through the mechanism of price 
control. 
strongly recommended the contin- 
uation of price control so that we 
could attain an orderly with- 


supply approached demand. A 
group saw fit to sabotage price 
control and represented to the 
public that prices would come 
down in a free market. 


This has not taken place. On| 
the contrary, prices rose sharply | 
after controls were taken off and | 
they have continued to rise. Pri- | 
vate enterprise must display the | 
leadership to make our free econ- | 
omy work by arresting this trend. 
Some price reductions have al- 


does exist. I commend what 
has been accomplished. I ask | 
other business leaders to step for- 
ward in the same direction. 


Labor Also Has Responsibility 


In the present economic situa- 
tion, labor also has a responsi- 
bility. 

I said, in January of this year, 
that excessive wage 
would threaten another inflation- 





make both ends meet. And most 


ary wage-price spiral. 


| foresight to see that, 
'of living does not come down, the 


| dized. 
| become harder to avert. 


to proceed toward peaceful ad- 


I do not have to name the par- | 


In the spring of 1946 I) 


drawal from control of prices as | 


ready shown that this leadership | 


I also said | 


that some moderate wage increases 
were justified by economic or 
equitable considerations. 

Since then this counsel of mod- 
eration has generally been fol- 
lowed by wage earners and their 
leaders. 


Some moderate wage adjust- 
ments have already been made 
this year—peacefully. Some others 
may be expected. Price adjust- 


ments and wage adjustments 
have been the traditional method 
of sustaining mass buying power 
and sharing the benefits of our 
increasing wealth. In our im- 
mensely productive economy, fair 
prices and good wages are the 
earmarks of American prosperity. 

To wage earners and their lead- 
ers I repeat my counsel of mod- 
eration. 

But it does not require much 
if the cost 


size of wage demands might be 
magnified. Peaceful management- 
labor relations would be jeopar- 
Bitterness and strife would 


This is another reason—and a 
most compelling one—for bringing | 
prices and the cost of living down. | 
This will help wage negotiations 


justments beneficial to all. An- 
other important contribution in 
bringing about lower prices is 


|increased productivity on the part 


of labor. Higher productivity re- 
sults in greater production, which | 
in turn leads to lower prices to | 
the public. 

After war and postwar inflation, 
it is difficult to find solutions fair | 
to the consumer, fair to the work- | 
|'er, and fair to business. Employ - 
}ers and workers must both give | 
to this task all their energies, 
good will, and understanding of | 
| their country’s best interests. 


Food Prices 


In considering the high cost of 
living we must also examine pre- | 
| vailing food prices. The phenom- 
enal world demands for farm 
products is maintaining farm 
prices at present levels. The un- | 
precedented purchasing power of | 
our own people and the needs of | 
war-devastated countries abroad | 
have combined to force farm prod- 
ucts upward. The government pol- | 
icy of supporting farm prices at} 
90% 
|\Of the major food commodities, | 
' potatoes are the only crop current- 
ly being given governmentsupport. | 
|The support price of wheat, for | 


|example, is $1.82 a bushel, while | 


| wheat is currently selling at about | 


$2.50 a bushel. The support price | 
| of hogs is $14.94 per hundred | 
pounds. The recent price has been 
around $25.00. 


| Let me repeat: the gov ernment | 
policy of supporting farm prices 
is not the cause of the prevailing | 


|high food prices. 


Without the support program, 
| farmers, mindful of the disastrous 
farm collapse shortly after World 
War I, would not have planted 


consequence would have _ been 
smaller acreage, greater excess of 
demand over supply, and prices 
'much higher than they are now. 
| Because of the support program, 
ithe consumer is better off and the | 
world food situation is more man- | 
ageable. 


With this sound bulwark against 


a repetition of the argricultural | 


_depression w hich started in 1920, 
‘farmers should continue their ef- 
‘forts to bring about maximum pro- 
duction. 


The Role of Government 
| I have been speaking about the 
role of businessmen, workers, and | 
|farmers in maintaining our pres- 
ent prosperity. The government | 
also has responsibilities. It is an 
\axiom of good economics and 
_good business that, in times of 


' great inflationary pressures, taxes | 


‘should not be reduced. Any sur- 
plus which the Treasury can se- 


demands cure should be applied to reduc- 


tion of the Federal debt. Reduc- 


|has just appeared. 


their tremendous recent crops. The | 


tion of the debt reduces the an-| 


nual interest obligation of the 
government and also tends to 
check inflationary forces. When 


' sve are over the hump of inflation, 


tax reduction will be feasible and 
proper. It should then be ex- 


tended first to those who need 
relief most. 

Additional weapons which the 
government possesses in its fight 
against inflation are re t control, 


export controls and credit control. 

Rent control is vitally necessary 
until construction costs are lower 
and the present acute housing 
shortage has eased. 

Export controls must be main- 
tained to avoid price increases 
arising from uncontrolled foreign 
purchases in this country. 

Credit control cannot be relaxed 
so long as prices are so high that 
many consumers must go into debt 
to make both ends meet. Making 
more money available on easier 
credit terms would only enable 
people to go into debt at a faster 
rate. Over-extension of credit to 
support over-extension of prices is 
fuel on the inflationary fires. It 


| would help no one in the long run. 


It is in the tradition of ‘“‘boom and 
bust.” The government should re- 
tain and use its measures for wise 
credit control. 


Acute Situation 


The economic policies here dis- 
cussed have not been devised 
hastily to meet a situation which 
I have been 


urging them for many months. 


| The reiteration of these policies is 
|made necessary by the acute sit- 


uation existing today. 

The responsibility of preserving 
our free enterprise system will 
| continue to rest upon the joint ef- 
|forts of business, labor, the far- 
mers, and government. 

There must be moderation on 
the part of business, forebearance 
on the part of labor, all-out effort 


) on the part of the farmer, and 


wise guidance and action on the 
part of government. 

There must be unity of effort 
and a willingness to cooperate in 
the achievements of our goal of 
a strong, stable economy. 

The men and women here to- 
day, and the rest of the press of 
the nation, have a great oppor- 


| tunity for service at this time. Not 


only must the facts be presented, 


of parity is not the cause. | but there must be brought home 


to our people the seriousness of 

| the issue and the need for united 
effort for the good of all, rather 
than separate effort for the benefit 
|of any group. 

I take comfort in the knowledge 
that the press of this country will 
| accept this opportunity for service 
in the same high spirit with which 
| |it has always served this nation. 


‘Chas. F. King Admits 
W. F. Wilson to Firm 


| Walter F. Wilson has been ad- 
| mitted to the firm of Charles King 
& Co., members of the Toronte 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Wilson will 
be resident partner in the Toronte 
| office in the Royal Bank Building. 
| Mr. Wilson was formerly a part- 
ner in Wilson, Tovell & Co. 


Calif. Investment 
Counselors Elect 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—The 
Investment Counselors Associa- 
tion of Southern California has 
announced the election of the fol- 
lowing members to the board of 
governors: W. Murray Hawkins, 


|Chairman; Henry H. Clifford, 
|Foster B. Rhodes, Thomas PD. 
Sears of Santa Barbara, and 


Henry W. Siems of South Pasa- 
jdena. B. Robinson was elected 
| Secretary-Treasurer. 


N. C. Beeber Associates 


Nathaniel C. Beeber has formed 
Nathaniel C. Beeber Associates 
| with offices at 61 Broadway, New 
York City, to conduct a securities 
business. 
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Modem Factors in Individual Security 


(Continued from page 3) 
Forsooth, the world is constantly 
being remade before our very 
eyes. What we forget is that 
these changes, which we hail as 
progress, are translated into un- 
stable working and living and in- 
vestment conditions. A _ rapidly 
changing material civilization op- 
erates as a constant factor in the 
redistribution of jobs, places of 
residence, dividends, wealth and 
income. A banker once defined in- 
vention as that which makes se- 
curities insecure; and invention 
is the basis of material change. 


Fuel oil replaces coal; the auto 
depreciates rail stocks; a new 
highway destroys the value of 


filling stations and roadside stands 
along the old one; the auto de- 
stroys the city but builds the 
suburb; the talkies displace the 
silent movies; the radio gives to 
talent without beauty a chance 
which television will promptly 
destroy. War places a premium 
upon the soldier and his qualities; 
during a long period of peace, 
generals become a dime a dozen. 
In one stage of business, the re- 
wards go to the promoter; in 
another, to the man who can as- 
semble an effective research de- 
partment. The flour mills in the 
Middle West eliminated the old 
fashioned miller. New inventions 
ereate problems of obsolescence 
and modern industry is caught 
between the double pressure of 
heavy depreciation resulting from 
new processes, and large expen- 
ditures for research which will 
depreciate their equipment be- 
fore that of their competitors. And 
when funds are set up against 
these eventualities, the politicians 
tax them away. 

So completely do we worship at 
the shrine of change that the great 
American fear has become the 
fear of being naive, and being 
naive is to like old things, old 
ideas, to uphold old virtues. We 
are sure only of our uncertainty 
about anything more than a week 
old, and the result is a pose of 
sophistication to cover a lack of 
proper stability. It is not neces- 
sary to underscore the significance 
of ali this for insurance folk. 
Change means chance, and long 
ago, Sumner, the Yale sociologist, 
pointed out that insurance was 
the social defense against chance. 


2. Revolutien in Group Living 


To the average man, change, 


and progress, mean mechanical in- 


novations, like the radio, tele- 
vision, telephoning from a moving 
train, or the atomic bomb. My 
thesis here is that the great 
changes in human history are not 
those in the mechanical gadgets 
which men use, but in the insti- 
lutionalized arrangements by 


which they live and in the at- 
titudes and values which they 
accept. To some of these less 
spectacular but more important 
changes I want to make brief 
reference. The first of these 
changes is the passing of the old 
fashioned neighborhood. In Soci- 


ology, we 
primary g 
an intimate, face-to- 
into which we put 
sonality and which comp: 
our entire nge oi ivit 
such inclusive g1 
basis of social organizati« fro} 
the Teutonic kindred hou 
and years ago, to the open coun- 
try neighborhood of 19th 
America. 

Today, we live. 
timate inclusive groun, with its 
feelings of likeminded 
security, but in many secondarv 
groups which are highly spe 
ized and impersonal and 


this as the 
oup by which we mea 


f< 
Lact 


speak oO! 


iimited 


in nature. We work with one 
Sroup, play with another. worshir 
with a third, and sin, perhaps, 
with a fourth. This plan of group 
living, characteristic of large 
cities and of suburban towns. is 
not without its advantages. It 
Zives greater opportunity for in- 


; dividual 


development, 
the individual from many social 
restraints, gossipy interferences 
and petty irritations that come 
from living all the time with 
people who know all of you. But 
there is a debit side and it is 
large. Contacts in this seccndary 
group living are partial and 
superficial. They are so profuse 
that they overstimulate the in- 
dividual and burn him out pre- 
maturely. One can do too many 
things. In a way, most significant 
of all is the fact that no one 
knows the real individual. His 
emotional life is inadequate. Our 
larger cities especially are filled 
today with young people who 
are eager and educated, full of 
hope and natural longings for 
meaningful experience. What they 
find are contacts which spell ac- 
quaintance but are lacking in 
friendship, that consume time but 
do not satisfy the soul, which 
leave the real person untouched, 
alone, unhappy, and often with 
profound feelings of frustration. 
In other words, one of the basic 
problems of the contemporary 
man is that he knows too many 
people and has too few friends: 
his inner tragedy is his lack of 
satisfactory emotional experience. 
What makes all this so important 
is that man is not a rational, but 
an intensely emotional, critter. 
We have been told, halt in jest 
and I suspect wholly in earnest. 
that what distinguishes man from 
the lower animals is drinking 
without being thirsty and making 
love at all seasons. The essence of 
both is emotional. 
To add insult to 
difficult often in 
large city life, 
at least if you 


and frees 


injury, it is 
our impersonal 
just to be noticed, 
are well-behaved. 
In Sociology, we speak of this as 
the problem of achieving status, 
and it is one of the peculiarly im- 
portant but overlooked problems 
of the little man in our society. 
Because we have overlooked it. 
we have failed to understand why 
the little man in America, al- 
though he is the best paid and 
most comfortably living little man 
in the world, takes such a delight 
in kicking the old capitalist sys- 


tem around. He must give vent 
to his frustration in some man- 


ner that is acceptable to the Irish 
policeman at the corner. To put 
it in another way, for many per- 
sons the only way they find to 
overcome this sense of inferiority 
is to develop a persistent pattern 
of dissatisfaction. They are agin 
the government, the capitalist sys- 
tem, the United Nations, the fore- 
men, the preacher, the priest, and 
increasingly, even the institution 
of marriage. Incidentally, this 
may explain, too, why the women 
wear those hats and the men these 
awful ties: it’s the only way to be 
noticed. j 

From the standpoint of 
curity, one other feature 


his se- 
of this 
secondary group liv- 
The modern 
ighbor 3. = 
or? He eit! 


ares, so long as the 


impersonal 


ing must be noticed. 


Changes in Family Structure 
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ated kinfo live together and 
share life’s experiences a prob- 
lems. This may have been the 
patriarchal family, with several 
gencrations living together, as in 
China; or the loose, semi-patri- 


ithe ties of blood, and persons are 


| immediate 


archal type, in an earlier Amer- 
ica, in which relatives lived more} 
by themselves but near to each 
other in point of space. This type 
of family living, whatever its spe- 
cific form, gave a strong sense of 
security. No matter how many 
internal quarrels there might be, 
and there were many, kinfolk 
tended to unite for purposes of 
defense against the exigencies of 
life. An excellent historical ex- 
ample of this can be found in the | 
South after the Civil War. North-| 
erners were astonished constantly | 
to see how distant kinsmen came 
forward to assume the support of | 
the -widows and orphans of the 
Confederacy. Down to the present | 
time, in many parts of the South, 
the enlarged family constitutes a 
mutual aid association. Blood re- 
lations, whether congenial or not, 
are cherished over against the day 
of misfortune. Much is made of 


constantly going out of their way | 
to favor one’s kin in business or 
politics. 

Today, most of us live 
form of family, made 
up of parents and children. Spare 
beds are avoided, for definite pur- 
poses of defense. This type of 
family lives unto itself, and 
largely apart from its kinfolk. Its 
interests are sidewise, in terms of 


in the 


new experience. 


| Once it was 


|and the bed blankets 





what the neighbors think, rather 
than lengthwise, in terms of in- 
tergenerational duties and obliga- 
tions. This, to be sure, has many 
advantages, when all goes well. 
But life has the chastening habit | 
of not always going well, and 
when misfortune befalls the mod-| 
ern isolated, independent, imme- 
diate family, it faces its problems 


« > > > can +7 r he ic Ter | . 
on a ledge of security that os han A | dustrial 
present | tion, with a range as wide as that 


indeed. When 
day families break, 
often becomes a social 
bility because, as the records put 
it, “there is no family.’ 

Three further facts are signifi- 
cant in this connection. 
the shrinking size of the 


narrow 
the child so 


family. 


that mobility of population is a 


It is not. It is 
as old as the 


as old as history, 


children of Israel crossing the Red | 


Sea, the Pilgrims coming to Amer- 
ica, or New Englanders moving to 
the Middle and Far West. Many 


_of the features of present day mo- 


bility, 
these 


however, are new. One of 
is the unit which moves. 
the tribe; later, an en- 
tire religious congregation; then 
the enlarged kinship family group. 
Today it is characteristically the 
individual, most often men, 
predominantly young men. If a 
family unit moves, it is the imme- 


and | 


| formed, 





diate and not the kinship group 
that sprawls all over the old Ford | 
A second | 
new feature is the proportion of | 
the population who move. Before) 
the war, more than four million 
persons migrated annually across 
state lines in pursuit of industrial 
employment. Every year, more 
than a million American families 
changed farms. One-third of the 
members of the U. S. Senate, the 
most exclusive club in America, 


| were not born in the states they 


represented. Mobility is most pro- 
nouneed in our large cities, where 
random sample studies ggest 
that about a third of the popula- 
tion move at least once a year in 
ordinary times. Finally, there is 
the estimate that more than thirty 
million civilians changed their 
residence during the recent war 
period. A third fact to be noted 
about contemporary mobility is 
that it is characterizing all ele- 
ments in the population. Once 
we thought of the mobile as the 
shiftless and the no-account. This 
is no longer true. Executive tal- 
ent is on the wing. Vast mergers 
of business-have resulted often in 


ithe creation of the migratory ex- 


responsi- | 


One is| 


Low birth rates are translated into 


the small family system. gain, 
there are many advantages of this, 
but one fundamental result is that 
the child of today leaves a small 
family to go to a big school, a big 
factory, a big office building; 
whereas his grandparents left a 
big family to go to a small school, 
shop or office building. This 
change is tremendously 
tant, and in a great var 
ways. Recent studies of 
among school children show them 
to be the result of a natural grop- 
ing of children otherwise alone to 
gain security. This is particularly 
apt to be the case where several 
minority groups are competing or 
in conflict with each other. Again, 
one senses that the American 
child stands on a narrow family 
ledge. even if he is in no way 
perilled. 

t his 
Family 
ter and 
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lety of 


gangs 


fact. 
fal- 
even 


nec- 


brings up the next 
members increasingly 
fail in maintaining 
iis narrow ledge. It is not 
essary here the statisti 
on divorce, desertion 
tion: it will suffice to 
ijl their enormit 
ot ineir lt 


to repeat 

separa- 
nerely re- 
and the rapid- 
crease. From one- 

the chil- 
school SsyYsS- 
incomplete 
‘ ilies. Finally 
>» third fact that ith 
2a the cul- 


fourth to one-third o 
ren 1n man j in 


ems today come from 


rondens out. t lessening the 
bond ot mutual understanding anc 
esponsibility. This is especially 
ounced in many families of 
oreign white stock. Old age 1 


4. Mobility of Population 


Modern man increasingly does 
not stay put. He moves about 
from job to job, home to home, 
community to community. Not 


| dents have 


| vidual or 
impor- | 


| and 


im- | 


10 roams over the in- 
empire of his organiza- 


ecutive, Ww 


hobo. Or, consider an- 
other illustration. This audience 
would think of rural insurance 
policy holders as a relatively sta- 
ble group. Yet a tabulation of 
2,107 such policy holders in three 
Western states revealed that, over 
an li year period, only 30% had 
not changed their residence, and 
that almost one out of four 
(23.5% ) had moved four or more 
times, Here again, there are two 
sides of the story. Certain stu- 
emphasized the advan- 
tages of modern mobility, pointing 
out that it often gives the indi- 
family a fresh start, 
particularly where a misstep has 
been made; that it offers release 
from frustrations, occupational 
and social; that it stimulates both 
through comparisons and through 
the opening of new possibilities. 
Obviously, too, the utmost in ef- 
fective organization of our labor 
other productive resources 
calls for the constant relocation 


of any 


| setting, 











of | gard to the more material re- 


workers to available jobs. 

Most of the sociological evi-| 
dence, however, points in the 
other direc tion. Here, as usual, | 


the extreme 


obvious. Psy hological studies | 
show that increased range in 
choices and stimuli, such as ac- 
company nobility, tend to in- 
eyease nervou Strain, wnie re- 
ear tudies by psychiatrists and 
logists veal that the ele- 
ment in the population living for 
the shortest time in the same 
house shows the highest preva- 
lence of personality disorders, and 
that intracity iobility is more 
ignificant in this connection than 
intercity ovement. Similarly, 
the sp tial distribution of suicides 
and other forms of personality 
disorder shows heaviest concen- 
trations in areas of highest mobil- 
itv. Victims of excessive mobility 
become spiritual nomads, extreme 
individualists, and tend toward 
what one might call moral ni- 
hilism, 

It is, however, with the less ex- 
treme and pronounced results that 
we are concerned. What does this 
repeated moving about do to the 
ordinary  persor and family? 
Stated in terms of process, what 
happens is something like what | 


spects are the most | 


happens when a shrub or tree ig 
transplanted. The old root system 
of the organism is broken, fol- 
lowed by the problem of building 
up a new one. When, as, and if, 

this transplanting process is done 
skilfully, quickly, and not too 
often, the organism suffers only a 
temporary shock and may subse- 
quently be even stronger than 
before. But many circumstances 
may interfere with the success ef 
this process—the new soil may not 
be suitable, it may take too 
long until new root contacts are 
the transplanting may 
occur along with other distressin 

problems, and it may be repeate 

too often. What results in so large 
a proportion of these changes is 
an individual or family not inte- 
grated’ adequately into its social 
freed from community 
and other group controls of con-— 
duct, and drawing no sustenance 
from meaningful social contacts. 
Warren S. Thompson, one of our 
outstanding population experts, 
has written of this as follows: 
“Today, there are millions of 
people who have gone out from 


their family and neighborhood 
groups, generally in search of 
larger economic opportunities, 


who have thrown off the re- 
straints not only of these small, 
intimate groups, such as clubs, 
lodges, business associations, ete. 
Many of these persons have never 
been able to find a satisfactory 
place for themselves in the new 
community, with its larger and 
less intimate groups. It is because 
modern migration is so largely 
individual, separating individuals 
from so many of the established 
group contacts which give direc- 
tion to conduct and meaning to 
activity, that it is of such great 
significance in modern life.” 

Moreover, the significance of 
mobility is particularly great for 
the children in the families in- 
volved. To begin with, it breaks 
for them the continuity of life, as 
expressed in the tangible tokens 
of family possession. Adults prat- 
tle about the adaptability of 
young children, but my own 
studies point definitely in the op-— 
posite direction. Change of resi- 
dence means complexity for the 
child at a time when he is in need 
of simplicity. Next, residential 
mobility means change of school, 
change of friends, social contacts, 
social acceptances, and social sta- 
tus. At least one of this country’s 
leading child psychiatrists has a 
great deal to say about mental 
and nervous upsets in children, 
resulting from the fact that mo- 
bile families put them under pres- 
sure to become the family’s enter- 
ing wedge in a new community. 

What I have been trying to say 
here is that modern mobility 
makes for insecurity, both in re- 






















'sources that come to an individual 
and family as a by-product of in- 
tegration into the life of a com- 
munity, and with reference to 
those more intangible and perhaps 
more important spiritual resources 
that come to one from living as 
an accepted member of a group. 
It is from the feelings of attach- 


ment to a place that we get a 
sense of stability in a changing 
world. One of the fundamenta 


problems of the American people 
is that so many of them are indi- 
viduals who have lost association 
with their old landmarks. Hither 
they have moved, or the old land- 
narks have been carted away to 
make room for what we term 
pregress. And, as Walter Lippman 


once wrote: “It taboos time to learn 
to love the new gas station which 
stands where the wild honey- 
suckle once grew.” 


5. The Changing Debt and Tax 
Structure 

Finally, as a sociologist, I am 
apprehensive about the changing 
debt and tax structure of this 
country. There is much that I do 
not know about public finance, 
but there are some things which 
seem self-evident. One is that 260 
(Continued on page 26) 
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billion dollars on one bill alone 

a lot of money to owe in any 

an’s language. Another is that 

paying back or merely reducing 
it to sizable proportions will 
ake a long time—several genera- 
ions at least. And, third, to stop 
borrowing to give yourself a treat 
is like giving up dope, or drink- 
ing absinthe, or eating candy. It 
isn’t easy. 

I would like to express my utter 
contempt, not for the persons, but 
for the thinking of that group of 
public leaders who have been, and 


are, getting across to large ele-| 


ments cf our population the idea 
that you can borrow money with- 
out paying it back, It would help 
tremendously if all people 
alized that whether you pay 
back through inflation, or default, 
or the slow and painful process of 
taxation, you pay it back. 

This changing debt and tax 
structure translates itself into 
families — fimily plans, income 
and savings. 
dren to educate, furniture to re- 
place, houses to repair, perhaps 
some day a 
again. 
olaer. 


Meanwhile 
Some day, 


father 
perhaps 


gets 
soon, 


perhaps even now, he passes the | 


crest of his earning power. With 
a taxable income this year of 
$4,000, he gives the Federal Gov- 
ernment $840; with a taxable in- 
come of $8,000, it is $1,360. Here 
goes the family surplus and safe- 
guard against the future, against 
old age. It is this long drawn out 
consequence, this bitter 
that several entire generations 
will have with the federal debt, 
which spells a succession of fami- 
lies who will be unable through- 
out their entire existence to build 
adequately for the family future 
in the older accustomed ways. 
This too bears upon the problem 
of security and insurance, and 
any effective plan of adjustment 
to meet this issue will have great 
meaning for the social integrity 
of the family. 

Perhaps all that I have tried to 
say comes to this, that we humans 
are not just workers or capitalists, 
prospects or risks, buyers or 
sellers. Beyond all we are people, 
who live in families, that live in 
communities, which are a part of 
a larger society. Looking out of 
our respective windows, we see a 
world rushing by so fast that we 
forget the narrowness of the ledge 
on which we lean. Intent as we 
are, it is well not to neglect this 
ledge. 


rr 


Milner, Spence & Co. Is 
Formed in Toronto 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 
The directors of Mills, Spence & 
Co., Limited have formed a part- 
nership under the name of Milner, 
Spence & Co., with offices at 25 
King Street, West; the new firm 
is a member of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange. Partners are A. J. Mil- 
ner, A. G. A. Spence, the ex- 
change member, L. G. Mills, E. F. 
Mulqueen, and A. B. Massey. 


With Merrill Lynch Firm 
(Special to THe FinanctaL CHRONICLE) 
ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Edward G. 
Mathews is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 22 Bat- 
tery Park Avenue. 


With J. Robert Lindsay Co. 
(Special to THe Financia. CHRONICLE) 
SHELBY, N. C. — William G. 
Parker is with J. Robert Lindsay 
& Co., Webb Building. 


With Alex. Brown & Sons 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
WINSTON - SALEM, N. Cc. — 
Hahnson Gray is with Alex. 
Browii & Cons, C’Manloa Luilding. 


|ing of the reaction to such cases 


re- | 
it | 


Families have chil- | 


new car to acquire | 


destiny ‘| 


Some Comments on Dismal Art of Forecasting 


(Continued from first page) . 
franc deficit.) But they keep | 
climbing; the wholesale index has 
risen in the first quarter by some | 
nine points to a new postwar high | 
of almost 150, as against 108 a/| 
year ago, 77 in 1939, and 60 in 
early 1933. Food prices are the 
‘“jumpiest,” having risen by more 
than 60% in a year’s time. Equally 
important, however, is the fact 
that industrial products as a 
whole, especially building materi- 


swerving trend, this in spite of 
substantial set-backs along over- | 
stimulated luxury lines, toys, 
canned food, dairy products, 
women’s apparel, etc., to say noth- 
‘as a 450% rise of fancy-priced 
| dresses. 


Neglect of World Market 


One trouble with most price- 
forecasters (or price-preachers) 
‘is their neglect of the world mar- 
ket. Less than a year ago, the 
Department of Agriculture ad- 
vised farmers to cut down on| 
wheat acreage because of the 
prospect of a record crop, over- 
looking the more than record de- | 
mand abroad. There can be little 
doubt that we are heading for a 
$15 billion total of annual ex- 
ports, if not more, one-half of it 
‘to be financed by this country 
itself. That is the implication of 
the “Truman doctrine” of making 
the world safe from bolshevism 
by dollar-diplomacy. It will de- 





i plete our alleged or real surpluses 


in more than one way. 

Wheat is a good example. We 
will enter the new crop year with 
a bare 100 million bushel carry- | 
over, but expect a new record 
crop of 1% billion bushels. How- 
ever, the foreign demand has been 
estimated weeks ago (before the 
floods ruined much of Northern 
and Central Europe’s crop) at well 
over a billion bushels, against a 
peace-time trans-oceanic trade of 
only half as much. The additional | 
half billion bushels or more can 
only come from this country, a 
drain which together with our | 
own consumption would leave us| 
jnext year practically no carry-| 
over. If so, wheat prices are bound | 
| to sky-rocket, with port facilities 
setting the limit on the drain. 
Crop failures abroad may worsen 
| the situation, characterized as it is 
| already by the opening of vast} 
/new famine areas. Other farm 
products will be naturally affect- 
'ed, except the perishables; flax- 
| seed at $8.50 per bushel is at all- 
time high. (At the same time, 
Congress and the government 
_pour out fresh subsidies to bolster 
“distressed”’ farmers.) 

Also, world-wide reconstruction 
needs will strain to the limit our 
export ability along many lines 
other than food, such as box cars, 
locomotives, tractors, earth mov- 
ers, office equipment, fertilizers. | 
coal, steel, paint, carbon black, | 
and even aluminum. Their prices) 
may rise accordingly. Add to it) 
the international competition for | 
|raw materials which we aces: | 
such as sugar, copper, lead, anti- 
mony, natural rubber, tin, flaxseed 
and linseed oil, fibres, pulp and 
wood, etc. 
where foreign competition is seri- 


| 


/ous, as in cotton goods, our indus- | 


try is in for hard sledding. 


| That the picture of the world 
market is essential to understand 
the business cycle’ has 


| at 
| (Whether or not there is a “kick- 


| portionately cheap scrap.) 


‘als, maintain their slow but un- | 8°€S to show that straws in the 


| by more than 
| prices are up only by some 70%. 
and factory workers | 


'such as 


| purchasing 
‘along another. 


On th 
n the other hand, | wethers of the business cycle, and 


that we have just embarked on a | 
long construction cycle of six to | 


been | 


ics. The big mills hold strenu- 
ously the price line for strip and 


| sheets, while anxious buyers are 


scrambling for the available sup- 
ply. The result is the emergence 
of a “gray market”: intermedi- 
aries buy the steel at current 
prices and sell it approximately 
a 100% profit to consumers. 


back”’ 
knows 


to the mills, no outsider 
unless in the form of pro- 


wind cannot stop a hurricane of 


| demand. 


A Hurricane of Spending 

It is a hurricane of spending, 
domestic and foreign, that is hit- 
ting us. Consumer spending, mu- 
nicipal outlay, and business in- 


vestment on unprecedented scales | 


create bottlenecks and_ rising 
prices, which in turn provide new 
impetus for more spending and 
investing. Net individual incomes, 
after taxes, have risen since 1939 
140%, while retail 


(Farmers’ 


gross incomes have grown by 


| more than 200%.) In dollar terms, 


retail sales have increased and 
keep increasing, in proportion to 
the inflated national income; so 
do consumer loans, too. The large 


majority of the people enjoy now 
,; substantially higher 
|comes than before the war. 


“real” in- 

To be sure, every price paid 
by one man is an income to an- 
other, and unless the latter buries 
the money, it is bound to reappear 
as purchasing power. The argu- 
ment of depression-prognostica- 
tors that our production as a 


whole may be pricing itself out| 
of the market at home or abroad, | 


is a two-fold expression of eco- 
nomic illiteracy: it ignores the 
fact that industrial prices (and 
many others) are higher almost 
everywhere outside the United 
States than within; and it ignores 


the nature of an inflationary boom | 
which falling | 


ours, in 
prices along one line merely free 
power to be_ spent 
Thet may mean 
violent, fluctuations as between 
different industries, but it can not 
affect the prevailing full employ- 
ment and general price trend 
more than superficially. 

“We at Westinghouse believe 
those forecasters who are predict- 
ing depression or recession in 1947 
are pulling out the wrong 
bits.” That is the considered judg- 
ment of the management—prac- 
tical executives and scientific ad- 
visers—of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation (published lately in 
the Harvard Business Review). 
That is no mere theorizing: it is 
backed by planning to spend $120 
millions for new plant and equip- 
ment. Actually, the majority of 
large industrial concerns ignores 
the prevailing slump-psychosis, 


to use this very apt term*, and | 
does not hesitate to invest in rec- | 


ord-breaking capital expendi- 


tures, which run currently some | 
| spent - : 
isi te te of money turn- 
rising costs| rhe current rate ney tu 
, |over, although increasing since 
public against higher prices seem | ©@°ly 
to deter them. They understand | \ ; 
4 | it was even during the depression 


60% above the fmst quarter of 
last year. Neither 
nor the alleged resistance of the 


that durable goods are the bell- 


nine years duration. 
“If the current pessimism of 
a few economists and die-hard 


pointed out time and again by this |prophets were to spread to busi- 


‘writer. But most “economists” 

pendence of the domestic business 
‘outlook on international condi- 
tions. The expectation of falling 
‘farm prices, e. g., was a piece de 
resistance of virtually all recent 
'forecasts about a forthcoming re- 
| cession, which will have to wait 
'until world-wide shortages have 
been overcome. 


: IN|nessmen and consumers 
this country still overlook the de- | 


ily,” the Westinghouse report con- 





| The steel people are learning a 
| lesson in supply-demand econom- } 


general- 


tinues, “it would be serious in- 
deed.” This means to understate 
the number of die-hard prophets 
and to over-estimate their import- 
ance. They reflect rather than 


*Coined by F. H. Rosenstiel, in 
the 
Chronicle” of March 27, 1947. 


Which | 


| since 1929. 
ithe present $125 billions of cash 


/alone makes all the difference. 


rab- | 


create public sentiment. They 
merely translate into quasi-tech- 
nical language what is on the 
minds of the men on the street— 
including the stock exchange 
operators — to whom experience 
proves conclusively that “what 
went up must come down.” But 
Westinghouse points out the fun- 
damental difference in the mone- 
tary factor between 1920 and now. 
We have to face this time “a per- 
manently depreciated dollar,” it 
says, meaning that the rise of 
commodity prices that has oc- 
curred since 1939 could not be 
reversed, even though individual 


prices which have gone up dis- 


proportionately under the infla- 
tion stimulus may have to be (or 
have already been) corrected. 


Reversal of the Cycle 


How does a typical reversal of | 
the cycle come about? In Novem- | 


ber, 1919, the discount of the 
Bank of England, then still the 
world’s financial center, rose to 
6%; in April, 1920, to 7%. 
country, the official rate followed 
to 6% in January, and to 7% in 
June, 1920. By that time, prime 
commercial paper was selling in 
New York at 8.13%, and call 
money went as high as 25%. The 
boom was strangulated, so to 
speak, by the automatism of the 


sky-rocketing cost of borrowing. | 


Nething of the kind can happen 
now, when interest rates are fixed 
at record low levels—when the 
banks have some _ $75 _ billions 
worth of bonds in their portfolios 
on which they can borrow cash, 
any time and at a nominal 
from the printing press (eupha- 


mistically called the Federal Re- | 


serve System). 

What matters is not so much the 
interest rate itself, significant as 
it is, but the vital fact it repre- 
sents: the greater or lesser sup- 
ply of money. The Westinghouse 
report puts the finger on one es- 
sential element in the price mech- 
anism: on the volume of “liquid” 
money (the total of cash in cir- 


culation and demand deposits), | 


which has trebled since 1940, and 
has increased more than five-fold 
Barely one-sixth of 


funds existed in 1920, a fact that 
In 
the meantime, let us add, our 
mueceh wanted production has 
scarcely doubled in physical vol- 
ume. 

In reality, that is only part of 
the story. Our savings deposits 
of some $34 billions are much 
mere than double what they 
were 27 years ago; in addition, 
the public (indivicuals and non- 
financial institutions) is holding 


'cashable government paper to the 
tune of $90-odd billions. It is this| 


vest accumulation of actual and 
potential purchasing power that 
forces prices to a permanently en- 
hanced plateau—-evdn if the 
money volume would not continue 
mounting, as it does. And mind 


you: the rate at which dollars are | 


is still a very slow one. 


1946, hes a long way 
to go before it will be as high as 


years of the 1930's.” 
Basic Bottlenecks 


| Our postwar economy is beset 
by basic bottlenecks in man- 
power, raw materials and means 
of transportation, 
|by a rising trend of costs and 
prices. The question, then, is: 
| how soon can the productive ap- 
|paratus overcome these bottle- 
|necks? Even the otherwise real- 
istic Westinghouse report in- 
|dulges manifestly in wishful 
\thinking by assuming that later 
| this year the shortages in durables 
| will be ironed out, as they have 
\ been in a number of soft geods. 
| This implies, in the first place, 
| 


“Commercial and Financial | that the present high level of |land is with Kidder, 


|production will be maintained 


In this | 


cost, | 


and therefore | 


| without major interruptions. As 
long as labor troubles are dor- 
mant, as long as shortages in 
parts and materials, in warehous- 
ing and port facilities, and espe- 
cially in box cars, do not inter- 
fere, surpluses may arise, indeed, 
causing price cuts and inventory 
losses. Rising prices misguide pro- 
duction into excesses along one 
line today and another one to- 
morrow. So what? Men stop buy- 
ing woolens and turn to worsted. 
(A 5 to 7% rise in men’s fall suits 
has just been announced by cloth- 
ing manufacturers.) Less nylon 
hose is produced for a while, and 
,|more shoes; the situation will be 
reversed after some months. What 
is more important: cosmetics and 
casein going down in price, or 
crude oil going up? Labor.is re- 
leased at one point and promptly 
absorbed at another. If less steel 
needs to be allocated for auto- 
'mobiles, more will be available 
for railroad equipment. Consum- 
ers, too, may speculate a while on 
| lower prices. But all such slowing 
down of the inflationary impetus, 
painful as the price reactions may 
| be in the individual fields, is 
| bound to be short-lived. ‘“‘Distor- 
tions” in the price structure never 
|stop an inflation. The basic bottle- 
necks remain operative, raising 
| costs, interrupting production, de- 
|laying deliveries, postponing the 
| “filling of the pipelines’ again 
|}and again. 

| If only by & to 10%, wage rates 
| are being boosted this spring 
|again, on the pattern set by the 
|rubber industry. That means high- 
er costs, higher prices—and more 
| income to spend. It is the conse- 
Guence of full employment and 
| manpower shortage which may 
| also lead, sooner or later, to 
|new work stoppages and little or 
'no improvement in labor effi- 
|ciency. Freight cars are another 
overhanging bottleneck. Loadings 
|in the second quarter are expected 
to exceed by 33.2% those in the 
same period of last year. But the 
railroads lose 5,000 to 6,000 cars 
a month, while replacement 
amounted to 3,000 in January and 
2,300 in February. With a bumper 
crop ahead, we might look for- 
ward to a vicious rail tie-up, 
curbing production here as it does 
|in most other countries. 

No mention of these domestic 
obstacles to readjustment is to be 
found in the Westinghouse fore- 
| cast, nor of the fact that fresh 
| credit is being poured out relent- 
lessly. It sorely misgauged the 
| foreign bottlenecks, too. It was 
| written last year, which may ex- 
plain that 1946 exports are under- 
|estimated by almost $4 billions, 
to say nothing of the more recent 
‘expansion of our commitments 
abroad. It knows nothing about 
| the growing international scram- 
| ble for raw materials, food and 
industrial products, nor of the 
destructive delays in restoring 
production in Europe and Asia. 
What we are facing not a 
| mild recession, this year or next, 
to be followed by a “high plateau” 
of long and healthy prosperity. 
| What we are facing, with or with- 
|out minor and temporary set- 
| backs, is a hectic process of full 
|employment with shifting and in- 


| 


| sidious bottlenecks, violently fluc- 

rewren but upward-moving costs 

and prices, industrial strifes, mar- 

ket confusions, inflationary and 
international tensions, and ulti- 
| mately a day of reckoning. 


is 


With Brown Bros. Harriman 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS. — John W. 

Thornton is with Brown Bros., 

Harriman & Co., 10 P. OQ. Square. 


—————_— 


Kidder, Peabody Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Kells M. Bo- 
Peabody & 
Co., 115 Devonshire Street. 
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Standing, left to right: Herbert F. Boynton. Chairman, NASD, H. F. Boynton 
& Co., New York; Porfirio Gonzalez, Manager. Cuguhtemoc Brewery, Monterrey, 
N. L., Mexico; Creston H. Funk, Chairman, Texas Group, IBA, Funk & White, 
San Antonio, Texas. Seated, left to right: Edward D. Muir, Russ & Co., San Antonio, 
Texas; Wm. N. Edwards, Chairman-elect. Texas Grceup, IBA 1947-48, Wm. N. 
Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth. Texas: John H. Rauscher, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, 
Texas; Eimer A. Dittmar, Dittmar & Co... San Antonio, Texas. 
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Standing, left to right: Ramon Beteta Minister -f Finance, Republic of Mé . 
Creston H. Funk. Chairman Texas Group, IBA, Funk & White, San Antonio, Texas. 


Left to right: John H. Rauscher, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas; Porfirio 
Gonzalez, Manager, Cuauhtemoc Brewery. Monterrey N. L., Mexico: Jose Cantu 
Farias, Manager. Chamber of Commerce, Monterrey, N. L, Mexico; J. Marvin More- 
land, Rotar, Mosle & Moreland Galveston, Texas. 
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Texas Group of IBA Holds Spring Meeting in Monterrey 


Left to right: Carlos Novoa. Director General, Bank 0j Mexico, President Bank- 
ers Association of Mexico, Mexico Citv; Antonio L. Rodriquez, President, Credito 
Industrial de Monterrey, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico: H. H. Dewar, Vice-President, 
IBA, Dewar Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio, Texas; Dr. Josue Saenz, Director 
of Credit of Mexican Treasury, Mexico City 


Left to right: Judson S. James, Jr.,. James & Stayart, Inc., Dallas, Texas; Jose 
Cantu Farias. Manager Chamber of Commerce, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico; Milton R. 
Underwood. Milton R. Underwood & Co. Houston Texas; Wm, A. Parker, The 
Parker Corp., Boston, Mass.; John H. Rauscher, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas. 


” 


i 3 


Left to right: Virgilio Garza, Chairman of the Board, Credito Industrial de 
Monterrey, Monterrey, N. L., Mexico: J. M. O. Monasterio, President, Credito Inter- 
nacional, Mexico City; General Matias Ramos Santos, Chief of 7th Military Zone 
of Mexico: Herbert F. Boynton, Chairman, NASD, H. F. Boynton & Co., New York. 
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international Capital Investment and World Bank 


(Continued from page 6 

on one oi my somewhat frequent 
trips about the world this was 
after Germany had surre 
I was walking through the bat 
tered and demoralized city of 
Vienna and suddenly across the 
street I saw the off s of the 
Credit Anstalt 
memories of 19: [ experi- 
enced a strange ! or sud- 
denly, across a terrible 
destruction of tn intervening 
years, I recalled the 
and foreboding 
nouncement of the } 
bank had caused in knowledge 
able circles in the U. S&S Al- 
though I had been entirely remote 
from any transactions involved In 
the bank and though | could per- 
haps not trace any direct connec- 
tion between its failure and the 
terrible events that had in the 
meantime occurred, the sense ol 
their connection was present. The 
economic disease of which that 
failure was a symptom was clearly 
a contributing factor to the fears 
and pressures which ultimately 
generated war. 

If we are impelled, largely 
against our will, to invest so much 
of our capital for the accomplish- 
ment of destructive purposes, 
ought we not be willing to marshal 

substantial portions of our assets 
for the purpose of achieving eco- 
nomic and political health? 

Few things, I think, can con- 


aerea 


DaCK 


siness 


it means the creation of a 
arket for the surplus goods it is 
position to produce and ex- 
and the assurance of an 
nding world trade in the fu- 
ule which will enable it to 
maintain and increase the output 
plant. In addi- 
ncreased imports of 
which come to 
country by way of 
return on its investment con- 
ribute directly to an increase in 
tne standard of living of its citi- 
Zeus 
But these results flow only from 
wise international investment. 
Loans made for uneconomical 
projects or for purposes which are 
non-productive or are beyond the 
capacities of the borrowing coun- 
try to carry out, merely squander 
the wealth of the lender, increase 
the difficulties of the borrower, 
and induce rather than avoid poor 
international relations. 


of its product.ve 
tion the 
goods and services 


tne lending 


Great Britain's Past Position 

From 1815 to 1914 Great Britain 
took by far the most important 
position in international invest- 
ment. From the middle of the 
19th century onwards her foreign 
investments increased by about 
$300 million 
of present day purchasing power 
the investment was much larger, 
and it was made against the back- 
ground of a population and a pro- 
ductive plant very much smaller 


annually. In terms| 


curred, we were confronted with 
significant defaults and losses on 
foreign dollar bonds, the major 
areas of default being Lat.n Amer- 
ica and Germany. It is worth 
noting, however, that despite tne 
widespread defaults, full payment 
was maintained on the outstanding 
foreign dollar bonds during the 
period by Australia, Argentina, 
Canada, Eire, Finland, France, 
Switzerland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Newfound- 
land and the United Kingdom. 
Czecholslovakia, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Estonia, Haiti, lialy and 
Japan had no defaults until World 
War II. 

In passing I may point out that 
80% of the capital of the Interna- 
tional Bank has been subscribed 
by countries which either did not 
issue toreign dollar bonds or had 
no such issues in default. 

As a result of the recent war, 
the role of the United States in 
international finance has become 
far different from what it has eve: 
been before. Great Britain, in- 
stead of being in the position of 
a capital-exporter, has, at least 
temporarily, become a_ capital- 
importing nation. Most of the 
other highly industrialized coun- 
tries of the world have also been 
ravaged by the war and must 
during the period of their recon- 
struction have a continuing net 
import balance. On the _ other 
hand, the United States, with its 


tribute more directly or more sub-/| than that, say, of the United States great productive machine not only 


stantially to the creation of con- 
ditions of economic and political 
health than wise international in- 
vestment of capital by those coun- 
tries which are fortunate enough 
to be in the position of capital ex- 
porters. If this be so, it is worth | 
our while to examine 
this afternoon some factors under- 
lying the international investment 
of capital and to explore some of 
the lessons we have been taught 
by international investment in the 
past. It may then be profitable to 
analyze the role which the Inter- 
national Bank, as one of the prin- 
cipal international financing agen- 
cies in the world, may be called 
upon to play. 

By international investment of 
capital I mean the investment of 
the funds oi one or more countries 
in another country for productive 
purposes. That investment can 
take any one of a number oi forms. 
It can be a loan from one govern- 
ment to another. It can be a loan 
made through normal investment 
channels, by private investors in| 
one country to the government, or | 
to private enterprises, in another 
country. It can take the form of | 
direct investment of venture capi- | 
tal abroad. Or it can take the! 
form of a loan to one country, or 
to enterprises within that country, 
of currencies of other countries, | 
through the medium of an agency | 
such as the International Bank, | 


which derives its funds from both| sums of American equity capital | | ments or budgetary statistics, 


government and private investors. 


Fundamental Reauirements 


But whatever the form or com- 
bination of forms which it may 
take, there are two fundamental 
characteristics of the international 
investment of capital of which I 
speak: first, that the investments 
are made primarily by or through 
funds derived from those coun- 
tries which, by reason of their 


superior resources or productive | 


mechanisms, are in a position to 
enjoy an export surplus; and, sec- 
ond, that they are made for the 
purpose of developing the produc- 
tive resources and capacities of 
less favorably situated nations. 
The benefits of wise interna- 
tional investment of capital flow 
equally to the borrowing and 
lending countries. To the borrow- 
ing country, such an investment 
means an opportunity to acquire 
from the lending country or else- | 
where the goods and _ services| 
which it needs to increase the 
level of i‘s productivity and there- 
fore of its real wealth and stand- 
ard of living. To the lending coun- 


today. Not all of Great Bri.ain’s 
investments were wise or fortu- 
nate, but on the whole they were 
of enormous benefit to Great 
Britain, enabling her to build up 
in the period ot her greatest in- 
dustrial supremacy new markets 


of income to support her standard 
of living when that supremacy 
was challenged. They were of 
enormous benefit to the rest of 
the world, too; much of the de- 
velopment of industry in Europe, 
and of the industrial and agri- 
cultural development of both 
North and South America and of 
the Far East was made possible 
through the financing provided by 
Great Britain and to a less extent 
by other creditor countries such 
as France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy. 

World War I brought this phase 
to an end. Great Britain drew 
heavily on her foreign investments 
during the war, and though she 
was able to restore them by 1930, 
she had difficulty thereafter in 
achieving an export surplus. The 
United States, on the other hand, 
suddenly found itself in the un- 
familiar role of being one of the 
major sources of international 
credit. From 1930 to 1940, approx- 
imately $9 billion par value of 


intact but expanded to a capacicy 
never before known or even ap- 
proached, stands as one of the few, 
and certainly much the most im- 
portant of the capital-exporting 
nations of the world. 


This position gives the United 


together | with which to trade and a source States an opportunity to contribute 


to the prosperity of the world, and 
to its own prosperity, which is 
unparalleled except perhaps by 
the experience of Great Britain 
in the 19th century. As Great 
Britain then enhanced its own 
economic position by financing 
industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment throughout the world— 
railroads in the Balkans, gold 
mining in South Africa, rubber 
plantations in the Far East, to pick 
but a few random examples—so 
the United States today has a com- 
parable opportunity to contribute 
to a prosperous and expanding 
world economy by assuming the 
leadership in international invest- 
ment which its dominant produc- 
tive position makes inevitable. 


Objectives of Our Investing 


We shouldn’t think of this in- 
vestment merely in terms of dol- 
lars; dollars are only a measure 
of the goods and services which 
are the real subject of the invest- 
ment. And when we think of the 
object of the investment, it shouid 


foreign collar bonds were issued} not be simply in terms of export 


to the United States, and large 
were also invested abroad. Esti- | 
mates indicate, for example, that 
in 1938, the outstanding external 
investment of the United States 
amounted to $11 billion. 
Bad Financing After First World 
War 

As you know, 
eign investment of the United 
States during tne period from 1920 
o 1940 was haphazard and mis-| 


directed; a portion, at least, of the | 
may be} 


apparent capriciousness 
attributed to the unfamiliarity of 
the American market with inter- 
national finance. Money was 
loaned for unproductive purposes, 
countries were encouraged to 
over-borrow, and there was little 
or no supervision of the expendi- 
ture of the proceeds. During the | 
speculative boom in the United | 
States in the last quarter of 1928 
and in 1929, there was a sudden 





diversion of capital from abroad 
to the purchase of stock in domes- 
tic en‘erprises, thus causing major 
embarrassment to European credi- 


tors. As a result of all this, when | 


the world-wide depression oc- 


|not only 


and import, or balance of pay- 
im- 
|portant as these may be; we 
should consider as more signif- 
icant the harbors, the airfields, 
the hydroelectric projects, the 
steel miils, the factories, the oil 
fields, which that investment will 
make possible. 

The financing of these develop- 


some of this for-| ments is not only an opportunity; 


it is the satisfaction of a desperate 
need. A great part of the economic 
| community of the world has been 
destroyed or demoralized. If its 
economic rehabilitation is made 
possible, the world will be a bet- 
ter place to live in for all con- 
cerned. If, however, its economic 
health is not restored, there may 
not be an expanding 
world economy but a vastly con- 
tracting one, the consequences of 
which no country would ultimate- 
ly escape. 


Relief Needs 


Let me emphasize that when I 
speak of need I am referring only 
to the need for financing the 
restoration or development of pro- 
ductive facilities and resources. I 
do not mean the need of American 


dollars for relief from starvation 
or misery or want. There has 
been, and still is today, a tre- 
mendous need for relief abroad 
in places like Greece, Poland, 
Hungary, Italy. Austria and China. 
But the grant of relief to such 
countries 1s not intended, like che 
internat.onal investment of capi- 
tal. to be directly productive; it 
is designed rather to let the people 
of such countries meet the mini- 
mum requirements for actual sub- 
sistence. International investment 
starts only where internat.onal 
relief leaves off, at the point where 
it is economically sound, both from 
the standpoint of borrower and 
lender. to utilize foreign capital! 
for the restoration or development 
of productive facilities. 

Relief is only a temporary stop- 
gap Long-term reconstruction 
and development requires long- 
term capita] investment in eco- 
nomically sound and _ productive 
projects. On an_ international 
scale, such investment is obviously 
the function of private capital in 
the capital-exporting nations. 

It was precisely because of the 
desire that private capital be em- 
ployed for international invest- 
ment that the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment was formed. The Interna- 
tional Bank is primarily a mech- 
anism whereby private investment 
funds in the capital-exporting na- 
tions—and today this means pre- 
doniinantly the United States 
may be made available al reason- 
able cost for the restoration and 
development of the productive 
cavacities of the capital-importing 
countries. The significance of the 
3ank is that it makes such invest- 
ment of private capita! possible 
because, through the security af- 
forded by the capital subscriptions 
of the Bank’s members, it mini- 
mizes the usual risks of interna- 
tional financing. The Bank forms 
a sort of safe bridge-—safe so far 
as the investor in its securities is 
concerned—for private capital to 


| move into the international field. 


I would like to examine this 
concept with you a little more 
closely, since the role of the Inter- 
national Bank has not always been 
clearly understood. Many people 
think of it as a bank with $8 bil- 
lion in its till contributed by the 
member governments and avail- 
able to lend to any nation which 
can demonstrate its need for funds. 
And people wonder why a Bank 
with all this capital is not tending 
to all the needs of the world 
wi‘'hout necessitating further calls 
on the United States Congess. 

In the first place, the capital 


funds of the Bank paid in or to’ 


be paid in by the member 
ments amount to only 20% 
Bank’ 
approximately 


govern- 
of the 
s total subscribed capital, or 
$1,550,000,000; the 
remaining 80% of the subscription 
of each member is subject to call 
only if needed to meet the obliga- 
tions of the Bank. It is not avail- 
able for lending purposes. 


The Demand for Dollars 


In the second place, and this is 
most important, of this $1,550,000,- 


000, only some $725,000,000 is rep- | 


resented by United States dollars; 
the remainder is represented by 
the local currencies of the various 
members other than the United 
States—pounds, francs, kroners, 
pesos, and the like. Only a rela- 
tively small portion of this other 
money, contributed by the few 
other countries which are today 
in the position of capital-ex- 
porters, is immediately available 
for lending purposes. Moreover, 
the need of practically all poten- 
tial borrowers is primarily for 
doliars. The Bank mus’, therefore, 
look for its lending funds partly 
to this $725,000,000. but primarily 
to the sale of its securities in the 
private investment market, pre- 
dominantly the United States mar- 
ket. Most of the Bank’s loans, in 
other words, will be made out of 
funds borrowed by it from private 
investors, and not out of funds 
contributed by the member gov- 
ernments. 


Safeguards 

In the third place, the Bank’s 
funds are not available for loans 
simply upon demonstration of 
need by the applicant country. To 
the contrary, loans can only be 
made if the Bank is satisfied that 
the project Or program to be fi- 
nanced is economically sound in 
the sense that it will raise the 
level of productivity of the bor- 
rowing country, and that the 
prospects of repayment are such 
as to make the loan a prudent 
business risk. 

You may well ask why, if the 
Bank must rely on the private 
investment market for most of its 
funds, and if it can take only 
prudent business risks, there was 
any necessity for its establishment: 
why, in other words, was the job 
not left entirely to the investment 
market? 

The basic answer is that, in this 
transition period after the war. 
the needs of Europe and of the 
Far East to reconstruct productive 
facilities ravaged in the war, as 
well as the needs for developing 
the productive resources of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, 
are so large that the necessary 
financing would simply not be 
available in the private market 
without some form of effective 
international] guarantee such as 
that which the International Bank 
affords. Countries which might 
readily raise $10 or $2U or $50 
million in the private market need 
$100 or $200 or $5uU million. tven 
though their credit rating is good, 
the sums required are so large taat 
private investors are unwiliing to 
provide them withou. the aadi- 
t.onal security afforded by the 
Bank. Apart from the considera- 
tion of the size of the inves.ments. 
another element is the uncertain 
political fac.ors which aow per- 
vade the world scene. I take it 
that the Bank should not hold 
back from granting loans until the 
whole political scene unfolds. By 
the influence which the availabil- 
ity of long-term capital may have 
in stabilizing economic conditions, 
it is hoped that the Bank may 
play a part in helping to create 
healthy political communities. 

The loans of the Bank will, as 
I have stated, be made primarily 
out of funds borrowed by the 
Bank from private investors, but 
the capital subscriptions of the 
members of the Bank, whether 
paid-in or on call, will serve as 
security to those investors en- 
abling them to apply their funds 
to interna‘ional investment, 
through the medium of the Bank, 
with the security of the 80% call 
on the member governments as a 
protection. Because of this same 
security factor, and because it is 
no’ primarily a profit-seeking in- 
stitution, the Bank will be able to 
make loans for projects which, 
though constituting prudent busi- 
ness risks, are not attractive 
enough to secure purely private 
financing. 


Remedies Investment Misdirection 


A further reason for the estab- 
lishment of the Bank was the rec- 
ognized necessity of avoiding the 
misdirection of international in- 
vestment. As the experience of 
the United States in the 1920’s 
demonstrates, such investment, 
witnout guidance, may all too 
easily lose its way. By reason of 
its character as a public interna- 
tional agency, the International 
Bank is in a posit:on to secure 
information, both with respec: to 
the economy of the borrowing 
country and with respect to world 
economic trends generally, which 
is not available to private inves- 
tors. Such information is invalu- 
able in appraising the merits of 
proposed projects and programs 
and in assessing the risks which 
their financing involves. Further- 
more, because of its character as a 
public international agency, rather 
than a simple lending agency, the 
Bank is in a position effectively 
to supervise the expenditure of 
the proceeds of the loans which 
it grants, and to maintain contact, 
even after the period of disburse- 
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ment, with economic develop- 
ments and trends in the borrowing 
countries. Finally, since the Bank 
is not primarily a profit-making 
institution, it will not be subject 
to the temptation ot encouraging 
excessive, or otherwise uneco- 
nomic, borrowing by its members. 

In the long run, however, inter- 
national investment of capital is 
primarily the function of the pri- 
vate market, not of public agen- 
cies. The founders of the Bank 
recognized this when they wroie 
into the charter of the Bank that 
one of its fundamental purposes 
is to promote private foreign in- 
vestment, and that, to this end, no 
loan may be made by the Bank 
when the loan is otherwise avail- 
able to the borrower in the market 
on reasonable terms. Moreover, 
the Bank is empowered to assist 
private capital by its guarantees 
of and participations in private 
international loans. Indeed, the 
degree of success of the Bank may 
well be in inverse ratio to the 
length of time its services are 
urgently needed. The greater the 
contribution of the Bank to the 
creation of conditions of economic 
stability and prosperity through- 
out the world, the sooner can pri- 
vate agencies play the:r traditional 
role in the process of international 
investment. 

Before I close, I would like to 
say a few words about two ques- 
tions which frequently are raised 
in connection with the organiza- 
tion of the Bank. One is whether 
the Bank will be unduly influ- 
enced by political questions, and 
the other is whether the represen- 
tation of potential borrowers on 
the Bank’s Board of Executive 
Directors will result in improvi- 
dent lending. 


Political Motivation Excluded 


The Articles of the Bank pro- 
vide expressly that loans shall 
only be made for productive pur- 
poses—and by many other provi- 
sions which restric: the character 
of the loans which can be made, 
political loans as such are defi- 


nitely excluded. The Bank need | 


only follow its mandate and act 
in the independent manner which 
the Articles clearly contemplate 
to insure that no so-called politi- 
cal loans are made. It is the firm 
intention of the administration of 


the Bank that that mandate will 
be followed: 
So far as the Executive Direc- 


tors are concerned, it is true that 
a number of them represent po- 
tential borrowers, buta controlling 
number do not. The Directors act 
only after a favorable recommen- 
dation for a loan is made by the 
administration; in fact, the charter 
of the Bank forbids any loan being 
made that is disapproved by a 
loan committee which is composed, 
in practice, of the principal offi- 
cers of the Bank. Furthermore, 
it has been my experience, after 
a very snort time thus far with 
the Bank, that the Directors have 
every desire to act as an objective 
body, conscious of responsibility 
for the success of the Bank. They 
are men of distinction, attainments 
and self-respect. There is a sense 
of collective responsibility among 
the Board which may be one of 
the most important factors in the 
development of the Bank and the 
part that it will play in the course 
of its operations. If the attitude of 
the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors is indicative of the state 
of mind of the member countries, 
there will be developed among 
the members a sense of co-respon- 


sibility for the obligations to the | 


Bank. If this be the case, we may 
find that there has been intro- 
duced into the field of interna- 


tional investment a most effective 
stabilizing factor. This attitude 
may take the form of the strictest 
adherence by the borrower to its 
own obligations on the one hand 
and a collecticve effort on the part 
of the members to see that no 
member finds itself in the position 
where it cannot meet an obliga- 
tion to the Bank. 

The contribution of the Bank to 
the creation of conditions of eco- 


| assembly 


nomic health in the world can be 
and I sincerely hope will be, sig- 
nificant. The production resources 
and facilities, the trained man- 
power, the will to produce, are 
all present. What is needed are 
the raw materials and capital 
equipment for reconstruction and 
development. The Bank’s loans, to 
the extent that they make such 
raw materials and capital equip- 
ment available to the borrowing 
countries, wil] increase their level 
Ofgproductivity and, as a direct 
result, will serve to promote the 
long-range balanced growth of in- 
ternational trade. We must never 
suffer the delusion, whether we 
be borrower or lender, that loans 
can do it all; indeed, they can do 
only a small part. But peoples 
who coniribute the major factors 
to their own recovery deserve such 
help as can be given them in the 
form of productive capital from 
abroad. If we can bring such 
peoples and capital together, we 
may help create an expanding 
world economy, and, if we do, it 
will represent a large step for- 
ward toward the goal we all seek 
-Stability, prosperity and, 
handmaiden of these two—peace. 





Carney Fasteners Stock 
Placed on Market 


Mitchell Securities Corp. on 
April 15 offered, as a_ specula- 
tion, 28 000 shares of $5 par value 
common stock of Carney Fasten- 
ers, Inc. The stock was priced to 
the public at $6.50 per share. 

Carney Fasteners, Inc. was 
formed in New York in October 
1946 to manufacture and sell slide 
fasteners. The company has com- 


plete rights and title to a new 
type chain machine which auto- 
matically produces zipper chain 


at an unusually rapid rate. 

The proceeds of this offering 
will be used by the company to 
complete construction of and to 
place in operation a fully auto- 
matic production line consisting 
of eight chain machines together 
with auxiliary equipment neces- 
sary for the manufacture of com- 
plete side fasteners. 

The company believes that this 
line will constitute the 
first fully automatic line of slide 
fastener production machines in 
the industry, totally eliminating 
manual operation. Since the only 
personnel on the line will be su- 
pervisory it is expected that this 
will result in a relatively low 
manufacturing cost. 

At present the company is pro- 
ducing zipper chain from one ma- 
chine at its Columbia, S. C. plant. 


/Seven other machines presently 
are under construction. Full as- 
sembly line operations are ex- 
pected to commence about June 
1947. 

Upon completion of the pres- 


lent financing, capitalization of the 


company will consist of 61,000 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. The company has no fund- 
ed debt 


Milwaukee Bond Club 
Annual Picnic June 20 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Mil- 
waukee Bond Club has announced 
that its annual picnic will be held 
on Friday, June 20, at the Mer- 
rill Hills Country Club, Waukesha 
County, Wis. 


Shields Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Richard A. 
Sullivan has been added to the 
staff of Shields & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street. 








With Harrison & Austin 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SOUTH BEND, IND.—Richard 
D. Cox has become associated 
with Harrison & Austin, Inc., Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


the | 


earth enjoy . 


Implement the Truman Doctrine 


(Continued from page 11) 
across the earth a dark tide en- 
gulfs it and snuffs it out in nation 
after nation, here in America it 
lives and breathes and burns the 
more fiercely against the advanc- 
ing night. 

Jefferson, having struck the 
first spark, foresaw the need of 
kindling other men’s hearts. He 
had probed deep into this new 
miracle, into the character of this 
new nation that was endowed 
with it. And he had learned that 
freedom was a law that could not 
be written in indelible ink—once 
enacted and hence forever guar- 
anteed. He knew that freedom 
would have to be written and re- 
written in the blood of those who 
cherished it. 

His thoughts were prophetic. In 
1785 Jefferson, writing to James 
Monroe from Europe, poured out 
his heart in these words: 

“My God! How little do my 
countrymen know what precious 
blessings they are in possession of, 
and which no other people on 
. . I sincerely wish 
you may find it convenient to 
come to Europe. It will make you 


adore your own country, its soil, 
its climate, its equality, liberty, 
laws, people and manners... and 


on your return add your testi- 
mony to satisfy our countrymen 
how much it is in their interest 
to preserve, uninfected by con- 
tagion, those pecularities in their 
government and manners to which 
they are indebted for those bless- 
ings.” 

If Jefferson were alive today, 
he could stand before you, my 
fellow-citizens, and say _ those 
words again, without changing so 
much as ae sentence, a_ single 
phrase. But I think, as he looked 
at the world about him, the out- 
side world of hungering peoples, 
of desolate cities, burned forests 


and bare fields, he would feel 
those words even more deeply 
today. 


The Holy Alliance 


He would remember the diffi- 
culty of 1823 which he described 
as “the most momentous problem” 
since independence. At that time 
the peace of the world was 


‘threatened by the so-called Holy 


Alliance. The Russian Emperor 
had issued a ukase_ prohibiting 
citizens of any other nation from 
navigating or fishing within 100 
miles of the Northwest Coast of 
North America. Imagine the nerve 
of such an Emperor, prohibiting 
Americans from fishing in their 
home waters. The momentous 
problem, however, was not too 
much for Jefferson, Adams, and 
James Monroe, for the United 
States issued a ukase which has 
gone down in history as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It declared “in the 
wars of European powers in mat- 
ters relating to themselves we 
have never taken part, nor does 
it comport with our policy so to 
do. It is only when our rights are 
invaded or seriously menaced that 
we resent injuries or make pre- 


paration for our defense. The 
, political system of the _ allied 
powers is essentially different 


from that of America.”’ 

One hundred and twenty-four 
years later we find those same 
principles being applied by a 
successor President, our own 
Harry S. Truman. This declara- 
tion again warns of the attempted 
encroachment of Russia. The Holy 
Alliance sought to enforce against 
America the divine right of kings 
against the progress of liberal 
principles. Today the progress of 
liberal principles throughout the 
world is threatened by the poli- 
tical doctrine of totalitarianism. 
Our President aptly put it in these 
words: 

“At the present moment in 
world history nearly every nation 
must choose between alternative 
ways of life. The choice too often 
has not been free. 

“One way of life is based upon 
the will of the majority and is 





distinguished by free institutions, 
representative government, free 
elections, guarantees of individual 
liberty, freedom of speech, and 
religion, and freedom from polit- 
ical oppression. 

“The second way of 
based upon the will of 
minority, forcibly imposed upon 
the majority. It relies upon terror 
and oppression... 
press and radio, 
and the utter supression of per- 
sonal freedom.” 


A Combined Effort Essential 


The ultimate consummation of 
this policy can be attained only by 
the combined effort of all Ameri- 
cans. We must each have 
same fighting spirit that tonight 
evidences itself in another city 
thousands of miles from here 
through the acts of a distinguished 
American, who thinks, talks and 
fights for our kind of Democracy 
— a Pennsylvanian — the dis- 


life is 


Americans—a descendant of the 
brother of the illustrious John 
Marshall, better known as the 
Chief Justice of the United States. 
John Marshall, too, was once the 
Secretary of State. In 1797 he, too, 
left for foreign soil—France it 
was, and as the envoy of 
United States he faced Talleyrand, 
the French foreign minister. The 
Government that he represented 
was an innovation of his time, a 
new philosophy in political econ- 
omy, based upon self-government 
and freedom. Today that innova- 
tion stands as the oldest living 
government in the world. I say it 
was an innovation in Johns Mar- 
shall’s time. We will have another 
innovation in our time if we do 
not keep ourselves on the alert 
to present day influences. 


No U. S. Ruthless Imperialism 


One who tells the people of 
Europe that the United States is 
committed to a ruthless imperial- 
ism — and war with the Soviet 
Union—tells a lie. It is a most 
cruel falsehood, because it reveals 
an utter lack of understanding or 
appreciation of the American way 
of life. As in Jefferson’s time, 


however, this is no time for 
hysteria. It is a time for clear 
thinking. The cheap, blundering 


assult now being made by some 
upon the bi-partisan foreign pol- 
icy of our nation must not be 
allowed to provoke action on our 
part which would be utterly out 
of keeping with democratic prin- 
ciples. Democracy is not redeemed 
by reverting to the practice of 
dictators. The dignified procedure 
of democracy demands the imme- 
diate passage by Congress of leg- 
islation implementing the Truman 
doctrine and providing protection 
against expanding totalitarianism. 
Such a vote, like the cannon shot 
at Concord, ‘will be heard around 
the world.” It will be the answer 
to those who after returning to 
private life would attempt to ex- 
ploit the respect paid to the high 


position is crystal clear. Such ex- 
ploitation is not only bad taste, 
it is bad Americanism. 


The Riddance of Public Debt 


It is interesting to note 
Jefferson also possessed a fine 
instinct in the domestic problems 
of the nation. He cherished, as 
does Harry Truman, “peace, econ- 
omy, and the riddance of public 
debt,” believing that these are the 
high road to public, 
private prosperity and happiness. 

On economy and the riddance 
of the public debt, our political 
opposition are mighty busy these 
days. They remind me of the old 
Easter egg hunt, except theirs is 
an alibi hunt. They talk of cut- 
ting the budget $6 billions but 
after they go back to the study of 





'their arithmetic they find it can’t 


be done. Some figures, and this 


the | 


. A controlled | 
fixed elections, | 


that | 


tinguished Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall. He comes 
from a long line of peerless | 


the | 


office they formerly occupied. Our | 


as well as| 


applies to mine as well, just don’t 
squeeze easily. In fact, the Repub- 
licans found that the only way 
they could possibly legislate that 
promise was to pass an arithmetic 
law, but the proposition that one 
from one leaves nothing is mighty 
hard to legislate against. They 
have now stopped looking for the 
answer, but are still looking for 
the alibi. 


As to the riddance of the public 
debt, you will remember that 
fourply promise of balancing the 
budget, reducing the debt, paying 
the cost of good government, and 
cutting the income tax by 20%. 
It used to be “across the board” 
| but they soon found out that cut- 
ting taxes across the board was 
|vastly different from betting 
horses across the board. And so 
they changed to an “average of 
20%’ and now it is so confused 
they have even lost the average. 


Telling “Mom” 


Another alibi that they really 
| need the most of all is what to tell 
|“Mom.” You remember last year 
when they were out trying to get 
votes—and it looks like they were 
successful — they said “Just take 
off price controls and leave it to 
‘Mom, ‘Mom’ being the Ameri- 
can housewife. And they said to 
‘Mom’ herself. ‘Never fear. We 
have our way of running those 
bureaucrats out. You'll get your 
/sugar and your steak, your petti- 
coats and your hats, all at lower 
prices.” And today “Mom” is 
standing with her hands on her 
hips and she’s waiting anxiously 
to call the next turn. It only took 
her 100 days to get enough. They 
have not found the alibi yet for 
80¢ butter, $100 dresses, and for 
Pop’s shirts with the short tails 
and the long prices. They’re look- 
ing mighty hard, and I assure you 
they have left no stone unturned 

—no, not even the gravestone of 
OPA. 


The average American, the man 
in the street, knows the answer. 
He knows, too, that the difficul- 
ties ahead of our country are not 
insurmountable. And in Novem- 
ber, 1948 the people of America 
will voice that want, will answer 
that need, at the ballot box. 


“We Have The Man” 


The people will want a man in 
the Presidency who has proved 
his leadership, who can be trusted 
to have the answers of tomorrow 


because he has the answers of 
today. 

And they know we have the 
man. 


Yes, we have the man who has 
shown that he can rise above 
self-interest, above political am- 
bition, a man who has been guided 
by the simple formula—and I am 
quoting now—‘‘to do in all cases, 
from day to day, without regard 
to narrow political considerations, 
what seems to me best for the 
welfare of all our people.”’ 

Those, my _ fellow-Democrats, 
are a big man’s words. And they 
have been lived up to by a big 
man’s works. 

The man whose words I quote 
and whose works I cite is Harry 
S. Truman. 

When a man pledges himself 
to do his best and keeps that 
pledge, people love him. When his 
best means prosperity and peace 
in the world, they elect him. That 
is why a Democratic President, 
and a Democratic Congress that 
will stand behind him and hold up 
his hands, will be the choice of 
the American people at their next 


that | 


opportunity to make a choice. And 
| that is why I say to you, I do not 


believe there is any problem of 
‘the future that America cannot 
overcome or solve. 
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A Financial Expert Looks at U. S. 


(Continued from page 9) 
sound. It is impossible for the 
United States to be prosperous and 
secure in the long run if most of 
the rest of the world is unprosper- 
ous and in disorder. How we 
should give effect to our interest 
in helping other countries—it 1s 
not merely a matter of doing good 
—is of course a complicated sub- 
ject. 


Our Own Financial Misman- 
agement 

When look at the 

financial ondition aproad W € 
should the 
United 
recora 
finances 


ive the 1dea tnat 
impeccable 
of its own 
cite a few cases. 
During |! our history our 
banking system was weak and in- 
efficient, subject to periodic pan- 
ics. From 1929 to 1933 the total 
number of banks fell from 24,000 
to 14,000—and that decrease was 
not wholly voluntary. We had no 
budget system until 1921, though 
Great Britain and others have had 
budgets for generations. We have 
often spent recklessly. For exam- 
ple, the peak year for pension 
costs up to World War I was 1913, 
exactly 50 years after Gettysburg. 
In currency matters we have not 
distinguished ourselves. From the 
’seventies up to now we have been 
in trouble, at times seriously, from 
silver and other measures. And in 
1933 our monetary system broke | 
down from extreme deflation. We | 
have since done a good deal of 
monetary zigzagging, with our 
recent price rise being about the 
fastest in our history. 

Last month I visited Honduras. 
I found them facing no serious | 
financial problems. Their budget | 
is balanced and they spend no} 
more than they can collect in 
taxes. Their total debt is less than 
a year’s revenue. Their currency 
is stable and there is little infla- | 
tion. 
should ask Honduras to lend it a| 
financial adviser. 


not Nn 
Cin ‘ ms 
St ¢ ni a 

nt 


oO! 
4 
t 


‘around £8 billions. 


| pacity. 


lions we can carry a debt such as 
we have and if we tax accordingly 
we can spend what we are now 
spending. But I am reminded of 
the backwoods legislator who was 
beginning his first term. He said, 
‘I don’t understand all this about 
sinking funds and floating debt. 
What we should have is a sinking 
debt and floating funds.” 

Clearly our Secretary of the 
Treasury and many members of 
Congress are right in saying that 
debt reduction should have prior- 
ity over tax reduction. Fortu- 
nately we have a productive econ- 
omy and machinery to collect 
enough revenue to cut our debt. 
If we do not cut it when the coun- 
try is prosperous and everyone 
has money, we shall be in trouble 
when things are not going so well. 
Good times are not always with 
us. Our history shows alternating 
good and bad periods. When next 
a bad period threatens, there will 
be great pressure to try to spend 
our way out of it. The supreme 
aim of any Administration is to 
stay in power. Republican or Dem- 
ocratic, the voters will expect it| 
to cure a depression, and it is not 
likely to refrain from trying the 
spending cure. 

We may learn from the experi- 
ence of other countries. The Brit- 
ish debt after World War I was 
That was 
about twice their national income. | 


|'It was much heavier then for them | 


than our present debt is for us, | 


‘for they had nothing like the mar- | 


gin of surplus that we now have} 
with our enormous productive ca- | 
And they had _ suffered | 
heavily in World War I. The total 
of their debt did not change much | 
between wars. Because they could | 


‘not reduce their debt, they now | 


bear a debt burden of over £25 
billions, which for them is far 
heavier than ours is for us. 

As to many other countries | 


the debt problem is swallowed up 


boosted our national income — 
which in terms of prewar prices 
is not up nearly as much as the 
figures suggest. And we must not 
forget that the debt burden would 
be greater if prices fall. Thus if 
average prices fall by a fourth, a 
debt of $260 billions would be 
equivalent in burden to something 
like $350 billions. In the past 
prices have fallen after great wars. 

For many reasons, therefore, it 
behooves us to reduce the debt. 
and to begin without too much 
delay. The $3 billions cut talked 
about is pretty small. Our sights 
should be raised to a figure of the 
order of $5 to $10 billions as soon 
as possible. 

The objectives of debt manage- 
ment are well stated by the Com- 
mittee on Public Debt Policy as 
“the fostering of high employment 
and a high total income for the 
country,” “continuity of prosperity 
rather than ‘booms and busts’ ” 
avoidance of both inflation and 
deflation, and reasonable debt re- 
duction. These objectives, I am 
confident, can be accepted by pa- 
triotic elements of both parties 
both in and out of the Govern- 
ment. 


Yet the economic problems of 
debt management are not easy. 
These problems are under carefu! 
study by our Government econ- 
omists; and the studies of the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy 
should prove very helpful. The 
immediate Treasury policy of re- 
tiring debt held by banks and 
keeping up the sale of savings 
bonds to the public is clearly wise 
As to interest rates, the problem 
is complicated. As things now 
stand, the balance of advantage, 
I believe, is to move toward a 
freer play of economic forces in 
the long run but taking pains to 
prevent any sudden changes that 
would affect the value of govern- 


Perhaps the United States| whose debt runs into big figures,| ment securities. 


Now, if the budget is to provide 


jin the much graver problem of|a surplus for debt reduction, it is 


While many of our financial ills |checking inflation. Their spending | clear that revenues should exceed 


are due to war and circumstances | has not been voluntary, to cure a| expenditures. 


beyond our control, let us hope to} 


depression, but for immediate} 


Obviously the first 
principle is to hold expenditures 


do better in the future than we/|needs of war and survival, or has|to a minimum. What that involves 
have in the past. There is warrant | been forced on them by the enemy.|is now being debated throughout 


for this hope in the progress and | They have created so much buy-|the country. 
wider understanding of economic |ing power, by borrowing from the/and will be made. 


analysis, and the growing technical | 
competence of financial experts | 
both in and outside of the govern- | 


banking system, that prices are | 
bid up nearly ten-fold as_ in| 


France, ten-thousand fold as in| 


Clearly cuts should 
But where? 
There is danger of cutting in the 
wrong places. Leaders in bot! 
parties as well as our military ex- 


ment. Our problem is to make a|China, or even billions of times|perts have pointed out the dan- 
correct analysis, to promote wide}|as in Greece and Hungary before| gers in cutting our defense pro- 


understanding of basic issues, and | 
to act on the basis of the interest | 


their currency revisions. 
We must pay careful attention 


gram below the proper level, in- 
cluding adequate provision for our 


of the country as a whole rather /|to the relation of our debt to in-| responsibilities in occupied coun- 
than yield to harmful pressure |flation. We all know that in order |tries. With this principle there is 


from special groups and cheap po-|to finance the War, we had to cre-|no ground 


litical interests. 


Ii 
Our Specific Problems 


Now let us get down to specific | 
problems. In order to get and keep | 
our finances in order, and at the 
same time to safeguard our essen- 


tial interests, we 
series of vitally important deci- 
sions. Many of these are about 
matters without much precedent. 

Most of these decisions come to 
focus in the budget—ttalk of which 
is now so much to the fore. A 
generation ago our national in- 
come was $50 billion, a third of 
what it is now. Yearly Federal 
expenditure and total national 
debt were under $1 billion each. 
Federal, State and local expendi- 
tures absorbed only about 5% of 
our national income. Now with 
income well above $150 billion 
we are spending around 30% for | 
government. And debt is more! 


are facing a 


‘bor to now, 


ate bank credit. From Pearl Har- | 
commercial banks | 


holdings of national debt grew | 


from about $20 to $80 billions. The 


figure is over $100 billions if we 
add Federal Reserve holdings. 
Largely as a result, total demand 
deposits in banks plus currency | 
outside the banks grew from about | 
$40 to $110 billions. 

Our price rise is explained 
mainly by the fact that we bor- 
rowed to cover more than half of | 
our War costs. We could have 
done better. The Treasury esti- 
mated on the basis of 1943 prices 
that for 1944 available consumers’ | 
supplies would be $88 billions but 
that disposable national income 
over and above existing taxes 
would be about $135 billions—an | 
excess of buying power of $47 bil-| 
lion. Yet there was violent oppo- 
sition when the President asked 
for a tax increase of $17 billions; | 
again when the Treasury asked| 


for dissent, but its 
application is open to some argu- 
ment. Everyone in or able to 
observe our military operations 
knows how wastefully they were 
generally conducted. There is un- 
doubted room for greater economy 
and efficiency in our forces, and 
for postponement of some _ pro- 
grams. International expenditures, 
also, do not compare as vote-get- 
ters with a few superfluous post 
offices in the right places. Yet 
considerable international expen- 
ditures are vital for our national 
interest and security for some 
time to come. 

Many large cuts in our budget, 
however, can and should be made. 
A first priority, in time of infla- 
tionary tendencies and shortages, 
is to cut to the bone on public 
works and postpone them wher- 
ever possible. Surely this is no 
time tor the Government to go out 
competing for scarce materials and 
labor. It does not make sense to 


than two hundred fifty times that|for $10% billions and Congress carry over into a time of high em- 


of 1914. 


‘finally voted an increase of only|ployment the execution of pro- 


I am old-fashioned enough to/|about $1 billion. The 1944 budget | grams intended to create employ- 


believe still that the first duty of 


situation was not well handled} 


ment. The country as a whole 


a government in ordinary times,|either by the Executive or Legis-|needs to fight the efforts of local 
as regards its finances, is to be|lative branches. But the result is| political and pressure groups to 


sound. Are our finances sound? | 
Can we handle a debt of $260 bil- | 
lions? Can we afford and should 
we spend $30 to $40 billions yearly 
for government? 

The answer is that with a na 
tional income of over $150 bil 


our national responsibility. In a 
sense we asked for the inflation | 
we are getting. 


Our debt of $260 billions is, of 


| 


curse, less burdensome at present 
-|high prices than if prices had not|States should not draw money | 
The price rise also has from Washington. 


risen. 


fill the pork barrel. Also State 
and local finances are mostly in 
better shape than Federal finances. 
Apart from exceptional cases, the 


Also enter- 


prises like the postal service 
should pay their way. 

Then there are other payments 
for the benefit of pressure groups. 
These range from a racket such as 
Treasury buying of unwanted 
silver to programs of price sup- 
port and such things as export 
subsidies for cotton. We should 
get rid of all these as soon as 
actual commitments permit. These 
programs raise costs throughout 
the country, and hurt the ordinary 
laborer and consumer as well,as 
the export trade. They are incon- 
sistent with our international pol- 
icy of removing trade barriers and 
encouraging worldwide recovery 
of trade. We put penalty duties 
on subsidized exports from foreign 
countries to us; yet we subsidize 
some of our own farm exports. 
Finally there are such things as 
pensions and veterans’ bonuses. 
The record of these is not a savory 
chapter in our history. We have 
a chance to learn from our un- 
happy experience. 

Clearly the cost of general gov- 
ernment needs careful overhaul- 
ing. Our Government has “just 
grown,’ like Topsy. A _ careful 
study of its organization and 
means of greater efficiency and 
economy is indicated. Such a study 
might best be made by a bi-parti- 
san commmission representing 
Congress, the Executive, and the 
public. And its results should lead 
to action and not be pigeon-holed. 

Before World War I we were 
spending about $700 millions a 
year—we talked then in millions, 


not billions—for the Federal Gov- | 


ernment. Our entire civil estab- 
lishment cost $210 millions. World 
War I led to a five-fold growth of 
Federal costs, to around $3.5 bil- 
lions in the mid-twenties. Allow- 
ing for the price rise of about 45%, 


the real increase was about three | 
‘and a half times. 


In 1935-39 average expenditures 
were about $8 billions. This is 


|equivalent to about $14 billions at 


present prices. The President’s 
budget proposal of $37.5 billions 
thus is a little more than two and 
a half times the real level of 
spending before the war. 

A good practical objective in 
the first instance is to hold the 
real level to about twice that of 
pre-war, say to $28 billions on the 
basis of present prices—not count- 
ing debt reduction and emergency 
postwar outlay. 

Now, as to taxes. Their weight 
is obvious to us all, and pressure 
to reduce is strong. Of course we 
should reduce taxes aS soon as we 
properly can. But decision as to 
the time and amount of reductions 
should wait until the total picture 
becomes more clear. We cannot 
afford to reduce the total tax 
vield while inflationary forces re- 
main as strong as they are, with 


/such uncertainty as to the amount 


of necessary international expend- 
itures, and with the prior need 
to reduce the national debt. Also 
tax yield estimates are for the 
year ending in June, 1948, on the 
assumption of about the present 
level of business activity. If we 
have a recession—and no one can 
say we shall not—tax yields would 
fall and there might be no sur- 
plus. 

In any case the postwar period 
is the time for a major overhaul 
of our tax system. Adam Smith's 
famous canons of taxation—abil- 
ity to pay, certainty, convenience 
and economy—are still sound. 
These canons imply the proposi- 
tion, of which we hear so much 
today, that the tax system, con- 
sistent with fiscal needs, should 
least impede high employment 
and economic stability and prog- 
ress. Tax revision, like govern- 
mental reorganization, is a good 
subject for recommendations by a 
strong bi-partisan commission 
representing Congress, the Exe- 
cutive, and the public. 

This subject is too complicated 
to analyze here in any detail. 
Some of the more important ele- 
ments in tax revision, however, 
include: 

Abolition when feasible of all 
but a few of the excise taxes, 


irreconcilable. 
| would turn to public spending, re- 
|gardless of deficit, to provide de- 


many of which are troublesome, 
regressive and hard to admin- 
ister—retaining mainly those on 
liquor, tobacco and gasoline. 

A cut in income tax when 
conditions permit, including re- 
duction of extreme rates on 
higher incomes to encourage in- 
centive and intelligent risk- 
taking. 

Readjustment of relations be- 
tween individual income tax 
and and corporation taxes, to 
reduce duplication and shift the 
burden more to _ individual 
taxes. 

Readjustments to encourage 
enterprise, such as_ spreading 
unusual incomes and losses over 
longer periods, and to avoid 
some of the uneconomic effects 
of the capital gains tax. 

As much stability as possible 
in the tax system, with varia- 
tions to be made mainly in the 
rates of individual income tax. 

Better coordination of Fed- 
eral, State and local taxation. 


Ill 
Must Avoid Depressions 

Sound public finances are not 
enough. They are only the begin- 
ning. In 1835 we paid off our na- 
tional debt and had a surplus. 
Yet two years later we entered 
into one of the worst depressions 
of our history. Also we had sound 
public finances in the ‘twenties, 
just before our greatest depres- 
sion. It is clear that sound finan- 
ces will not prevent a depression, 
and that we must take other 
measures also if we are to enjoy 
reasonable stability. 

For the future it is imperative 
to avoid deep depressions. First 
are the direct serious effects on 
our Own economy. Then there are 
the indirect and no less serious 
world-wide repercussions. The 
United States has become the eco- 
nomic and financial hub of the 
world. The effects of depression 
here would radiate in all direc- 
tions, to the hurt of other coun- 
tries, and bounce back on us. The 
psychological consequences would 
be to reduce the defences against 
totalitarianism. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
success or failure of our free en- 
terprise system will be judged— 
and its life is likely to depend— 
not on whether it reaches heights 
of prosperity and welfare and in- 
dividual liberty, but upon 
whether it keeps out of the depths. 
And it may not much matter even 
whether our depths are above the 
heights of most of the rest of the 
world. It will be the extent of the 
fall that will count. Karl Marx 
predicted that capitalism would 
collapse as a result of inability to 
cope with depressions; and his 
present-day followers count 
heavily upon such a break-down. 

Those of us who believe in the 
free enterprise system are on 
treacherous ground if we merely 
take refuge in opposition to 
“planning.” We must have a plan, 
Or a program, if we prefer that 
name, to reduce economic fluctu- 
ations and to prevent recurrence 
of such a depression as that which 
began in 1929. It is no good to say 
we should not tamper with our 
economic system. If and when we 
are threatened with another seri- 
ous depression—and I think a se- 
rious depression is not now in 
sight—we shall tamper again as 
we have done before unless we 
have a well-considered plan to 
cope with it. We reject, therefore, 
the extreme view that a let-alone 
policy will be enough. Even if 
there were a chance of following 
such a policy in a major depres- 
sion, it would bring needless suf- 
fering and loss. 


At the other extreme 


is the 


| view of those who are impressed 


with the doctrine of over-saving 
as the chief cause of depressions 
in mature countries. They believe 
we do not spend enough and 
therefore hold that budget-bal- 
ancing and high employment are 
These persons 


mand for goods to offset an ex- 
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pected shortage of consumer de- 
mand. A debt is not really a debt, 
they argue, if it is owed to your 
neighbors in the same country. As 
to this theory I merely point out 
that while deficit spending may 
have merit to some extent in 
some circumstances, indefinite ex- 
pansion of public spending can 
only lead to growing inflation, 
and to moving toward a totalitar- 
ian state. 

The main elements of what is 
needed are: 


(1) A better understanding of 
the causes and nature of de- 
pressions and how to recognize 
signs of their approach, so that 
Suitable action may be taken in 
time. 

(2) A 
action.” 


program of “suitable 


To dwell upon the measures in 
any ‘detail’‘is not possible here. It 
is reassuring that they are being 
carefully studied by competent 
people—both governmental au- 
thorities in Washington, and pri- 
vate agencies such as the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
I shall merely say, by way of out- 
line, that about three-fourths of 
our national income goes for con- 
sumers’ goods and government, in 
which variations are not great. 
The high variation is in the re- 
maining’ 25% which is used for 
durable consumers’ goods and in- 
vestment. The problem is mainly 
what intelligent business can do 
for itself, and what government 
can wisely do, in this area. Clear- 
jy business should do as much as 
it can for itself. And government 
action may include the timing of 
desirable public works, which do 
not include leaf-raking, to expand 
them in time of depression; recog- 
nition that the budget need not 
necessarily be balanced in really 
bad years, provided that the defi- 
cits are made good as soon as prac- 
ticable when prosperity returns; 
and variations in the income tax 
having in mind effects on con- 
sumer demand. 


IV 
What Help to Other Countries? 


We now come to the question, 
which is far from easy, of what 
the United States can and should 
do, in its own interest to help 
other countries to return to sound- 
ness and to stay sound. Clearly 
the first thing we should do is to 
keep sound ourselves. If we do 
this, we help other countries 
through the ordinary processes of 
trade and investment. As a buyer 
of other countries’ goods and ser- 
vices, and a center of large pro- 
duction to supply what they need. 
this country is vitally important. 
Financially speaking, the dollar is 
now the world’s monetary stand- 
ard. If our prices gyrate as they 
have been doing, they make other 
countries’ monetary problems 
harder, 

As to what we ought to do be- 
yond keeping sound ourselves, 
there are two extreme views. The 


first, that we should do nothing, | 


is pretty well discredited. We tried 
this isolationist approach in our 
international relations and merely 
ignored the problems. But we 
found that they soon caught up 
with us. The other view, of “a 
quart of milk daily for each Hot- 
tentot,” likewise is discredited. 
Foreign: peoples want opportunity 
to produce rather than to live off 
our bounty. Our aid should help 
provide this opportunity to pro- 


duce. Most of our people who stop 


to think about this situation, or 
about any situation, will agree 
that we ought to do something. 
But what? As in so many cases, 
a middle course is indicated. 
Most of us little 
ihe war-stricken countries have 
suffered and how hard it is for 
them to come back. Over most of 
the world today the uppermost 
thought of most people is whether 
they are going to eat. In China, 


realize what 


where I was during most of the! 


,national 


war, Chungking with 
million people was bombed to 
pieces and then rebuilt. Other 
great cities— Shanghai, Nanking, 
Canton and Hankow—were partly 
destroyed. Many lesser cities and | 
towns were almost wiped out.| 
Nine-tenths of China’s shipping | 
and a great part of its railways} 
were destroyed. 

But besides physical destruction | 


nearly a 


there is in these countries grave | 
intangible damage. There is mal- 
nutrition, sickness, discourage-} 
ment, and strain; and the scatter- 
ing of organizations, both govern- | 
ment and business, during years of 
enemy occupation. Extreme infla- 
tion demoralizes public employees, | 
as the buying power of the pay} 
falls, and it makes nearly every- 
one more or less of a speculator. 
It makes it almost impossible for 
any government to govern well. 
These conditions promote discon- | 
tent and lead to calls for radical 
action, 

We should be patient and sym- 
pathetic in our judgment of these | 
countries. They are injured and 
sick, physically and psycholog- 
ically. You cannot expect a man 
knocked in the head and suffering 
from fever to be fully efficient. 

Our action should be primarily 
economic. This falls under two 
heads. The first is to provide 
temporary aid from our strength | 
to them in their weakness. The 
second is to press for creation of 
a sound working system of inter- 
trade and finance. We 
should base our action upon the 
premise that the communistic sys- 
tem cannot prevail, either by force 
or by blandishments, against the 
rest of the world if it is free and 
reasonably prosperous. 

Many of our people are worried 
lest our aid be like pouring water 
down a rat-hole. Quite properly 
they are against that. Our aid ob- 
viously should be constructive. 
That includes in the first instance 
providing consumption goods to 
help to maintain minimum work- 
ing health. But equally important 
is that these countries get to be 
going concerns at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The idea is that we 
should help them to help them- 
selves. We cannot confer prosper- 


ity upon them. It is mainly for 
them themselves to take the 
needed internal measures to re-| 


{store production and solid finances. 


This calls for a major effort on 
their part. What we do must be 
coordinate with, and in some cases 
dependent upon, what they do. We 
should expect them to take rea- 


sonably effective action with a 
view to putting their affairs in 
order, 


We shou!d contemplate tempo- 
rary aid under definite construc- 
tive programs. The need tor ald 
should taper off. How long it will 
take for the various countries to 
stand on their own feet will vary. 
After World War I the main re- 
construction took from about one 
to six years in various countries. 
Even though loss and destruction 
are now worse, it should be pos- 
sible for the job to be done in a 
comparable time if the right pol- 
icies are followed. If we operate 
in these countries it undoubtedly 
will be with the aim of getting out 
as soon as we properly can, as 
well as to prevent others from go- 
ing in who would not get out. 

Insofar as we find it necessary 
to help countries with military 
equipment and army reorganiza- 
tion, it is very important to look 
carefully at the burden on them 
of maintaining a given level of 
military costs. We must not over- 
look the question of what each 
country can afford. A modern 
armed establishment is very ex- 
pensive, especially air 
and navy. Unless we are prepared 
to help them with upkeep in the 
long run, which in general is not 
likely, we snould see to it that we 
do not help to saddle them with 
armament costs beyond their rea- 


a 


an iorce 


,ening them. The best defense 
/against communism is rehabilita- 


| discussed is a job for civilians. | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| ernment 
actually seen conditions ourselves, | 
it is hard to appreciate what these | 


_their finances and promote unrest. 


Thus we would defeat our ends 
by weakening and not strength- 


tion and recovery and progress. 
Hence there should be an overall 
program for each country, care- | 
fully coordinating any military 
measures with the civilian pro- 
gram. Our military did a remark- | 


|ablie job in the war. But the re-| 
| habilitation and overall direction | 


of programs like those now being 


We should center attention, 
therefore, upon the needs of re- 
storing shipping, railways, roads, 
agriculture, mines and other basic 
industries. The aim is to get pro- 
duction going, meanwhile tiding | 
over urgent needs for goods. The 
most effective procedure, I be- 
lieve, is to give help so far as pos- 


sible to specific and proven private | 


enterprises in these countries, 
rather than blanket funds for gov- 


'ernments to be used for govern- 
ment operated or controlled en- | 


terprises. Private enterprises 
should reimburse their govern- 
ment in local currency, 

Besides carefully made pro- 
grams, there is need for careful 
supervision by well-qualified 
American personnel. Our person- 
nel need to be chosen not merely 
for their technical ability 
toughness—though these qualities 
are essential—but also because 
they have tact with 
sympathy with people who have 
suffered grievously, and 


customs and jnstitutions which are 
different from ours. 
Let us not be too impatient if 


the governments of countries we | 


help are not as perfect as we wish 
they were, or aS we wish our gov- 
were. Unless we 


countries have suffered from de- 
struction, disruption and inflation 
—what it means to have starva- 


tion on every side, lack of means | 
to make an honest living and high | 


rates of sickness and death. Only 
a small part of the world’s people 
have democratic traditions, and 


we can hardly expect them sud- | 


denly to become perfect democra- 
cies Or to have our standards— 
especially when they are so busy 
with the hard necessities of exist- 
ing. 


Of course these countries eed 


reforms. What country does not? | 


3ut above all they need peace and 
order within their borders, free- 
dom from external interference, 
and a chance to recover. Our gov- 
ernment, however, should expect 
them to make such reforms as are 
feasible in relation to effective 
handling and use of our help. 
Relief aid we should give and 
not lend. We with our great 
wealth and production, and free- 
dom from war destruction, are so 


much richer than the countries we lterest that is contrary to the gen-| 


propose to nelp that many of us 
would be ashamed to ask repay- 
ment, especially if we could see at 
first hand how little they have out 
of which to repay. As a matter of 
self-interest we ought not to place 
on these countries that are sick 


lives extra burdens that would be 
heavy for them but trifling for us. 
And it will not promote growth of 
democratic ideas abroad if the 


greatest democracy chooses to live | 


in luxury without regard for the 
misery around it. We should learn 
from our experience after World 
War I. We got priorities of pay- 
/ment for our relief advances and 
tried to collect them along with 
war debts—I handled a lot of that 
for the State Department—but we 
had a lot of argument and bad 
feeling and did not get paid. The 


late Secretary Kellogg once said |on economic grounds. O 
sonable capacity to bear. If we do, |to me about 1925, “If we ever have ence shows that we 
| we shall hurt their economies and | to do this again, let us give them | greatest trade with the most high- ; value. 


| 
| 
| 


and | 


| with 


the money and not try to collect.” 
It does no good to kid ourselves 


| by calling a transaction a loan 
| when we know that there is not} Japan. 
|a reasonable chance of being paid. 
| And it does not promote the self- | 
respect and self-reliance of the | 


borrower if we press him in his 
distress to give undertakings that 
he knows are likely to be beyond 
his strength. 

But, the question is asked, will 
a policy such as I have outlined 
jeopardize our own financial 
soundness? Clearly it will not. No 
one can now say very exactly 
what such aid will cost. But it 


should not exceed a figure of the | 
| order of a billion to a billion and 


a half in the next year, and should 
taper off gradually. We can and 
should stand such a cost, since 
few things will contribute more to 
the future security and prosperity 
of the United States than the re- 
covery of nations that are in dis- 
tress because of the War. 

Finally we come to the prob- 
lem of creating a sound working 
system of international trade and 
finance. This is closely bound up 
measures of immediate aid. 
We can prime the pump for a 
short time. But we want the flow 
to come of itself. Also we want to 
see these countries become as 
soon as possible sound outlets for 
ordinary private investment. 


| World-wide recovery, and also 


firmness, | 


under- | 
. . . . | 
standing of and respect for their | 


have | 


peace, are dependent upon re- 
covery of foreign trade and its 
continuance on a broad basis. The 
countries needing reconstruction 
need access to our markets and 
those of other countries so they 
can seil their goods and get such 
funds as they can, in the normal 
way, to pay for what they must 
import. The more that process de- 
velops, the less we need to fur- 
nish direct aid. 

Many of you know from your 
own experience how hard it is to 
|trade in the face of present re- 
| strictions and barriers. The plan 
| for an International Trade Organ- 
ization is our best chance to pro- 
‘mote trade recovery. Unless it 
succeeds, the world will continue 
to stew around in a mess of re- 
strictions and barriers. The object 
of the proposed agreement is to 
get rid of most of the quantitive 
restrictions and exchange con- 
trols, to enter into reciprocal ne- 
gotiations to reduce tariffs and 
eliminate preferences, to limit re- 
strictive business practices and to 
prevent abuses of international 
commodity agreements. 

James Reston of the New York 
“Times” has well said that ‘the 
economic peace is’ inseparable 
from the political peace’; that the 


v 


economic peace is “the immediate | 


test of our leadership in world af- 


fairs’: and that this country “can- 
not be politically international 
land economically nationalistic. 


/Parts of the program of reducing 
obstacles to foreign trade are op- 
| posed here and abroad by persons 
and groups having a special in- 


eral public interest. But it would 
ibe short-sighted to yield to such 
| opposition. 


| system at home. Let us also op- 
| pose it as an international system. 


| Without strong American support, 
\a highly-regulated and restrictive 
and injured and fighting for their | 


'vestment—with all its 


likely to prevail. 


We Must Anticipate Future 
Decline 


lour relative financial 


;nom! 


i\gone faster. Our 


We oppose a highly-| 
‘regulated and restrictive economi¢ 


system of foreign trade and in-| 
threat to| 
|economic recovery and peace—is | 


As to the longer future, we must 
lexpect and plan for a decline in 
and eco- 
c strength. Rapid as has been 
lour recent progress, other coun- 
tries starting lower down have 
| technological 
| processes are being copied every- 
‘where. But we need not fear this 
ur experi- 
have our|shares of common stock, $10 par 


jly developed countries, like Eng- 
land, Canada and France: and be- 
|fore the war with Germany and 
| Developed countries will 
| want our goods and we will nee@ 
theirs. With our head start and 
resourcefulness we can more than 
|hold our own. Though our auto- 
| mobiles, for example, are pro- 
|duced with the highest wages paid 
anywhere, they are being sold all 
,over the world. We have long 
‘shipped wheat to China, though 
|China produces about as much per 
acre, but China may need ten or 
twenty low-paid men for every 
man we use. 

For the longer future we must 
also expect and plan for a decline 
in our relative political strength. 
We are told that our population 
is likely to level out at something 
like 180 millions before the end 
of this century, while the numbers 
of Russia, China, India and other 
|countries will grow well above 
their present total of over a bil- 
lion. And the proportion of older 
people in our population wilt 
grow. We shall do well to use the 
time when we are at the top to 
do all we can to bring about a 
sounder and more stable situation 
in the world in which later gen- 
erations of Americans can live. 
| Our best hope, therefore, is to 
| keep this country strong and pro- 
|ductive, to help adequately from 
| our strength to tide over the diffi- 
| culties of less fortunate countries 
jand to get them on their feet, and 
|to join in promoting the recovery 
‘of world trade. The costs and 
| calculated risks of such a policy 
are far less likely to hurt us than 
ithe incalculable risks of letting 
,matters drift. Let us not leave it 
|to chance, but try to be the mas- 
| te rs of our own fate. 


‘Kuhn Loeb Places 
‘U. S. Rubber Go. Debs. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. headed a 
nation-wide banking group whieh 
on April 18 offered a new issue 
of $40,000,000 20-year 25%% de- 
'bentures, due April 1, 1967. The 
|debentures, priced at 100% plus 
| ace rued interest, are being sold 
|to provide the company with ad- 
ditional working capital required 
to handle the present volume of 
business, which reached the an- 
nual rate of $570.000,000 for the 
fourth quarter of 1946. This rate 
of volume continued in the first 
quarter of 1947, and is approxi- 
mately 40% above sales for the 
first quarter of last year. 

Among the factors governing 
the need for additional working 
capital, the prospectus points out, 
are the return to a more normal 
and hence slower turnover of in- 
ventories and accounts receivable 
than existed during the war and 
in 1946, generally higher costs, 
and the termination of exclusive 
control of the purchase of naturat 
rubber This 
latter factor makes it necessary 
for the to resume the 
'financing of purchases of rubbei 














by the government. 


company 


in the Far East. 

| The new debentures may be re- 
| deemed on 30 days’ notice at 
prices beginning at 103% in the 
first year and thereafter on a 
scale downward to March 33}, 
1965, after which they are re- 


'deemable at par. A sinking fund 
has been set up to retire the en- 
tire issue by maturity. 

In addition to the present is- 
sue, the outstanding funded debt 
and capitalization of the company 
will consist of $40,000,000 of 25s % 
debentures due May 1, 1976; $24,- 
000.000 of serial bank notes due 
1947 to 1954, inclusive; 651,091 
shares of 8% non-cumulative and 
non-callable first preferred stock, 
$100 par value, and 1,761,092 
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Stock Market Ripe for Major Rise 


(Continued from first page) 
these forecasts were a desire to 
enact the so-called Full Employ- 
ment Bill, and to get the Presi- 
dent’s backing for an 182 cents 
an hour wage increase “to main- 
tain the buying power of work- 
ers.” Subsequent events proved | 
that this group could not have | 
been more wrong in their fore-| 
cast of the labor supply situation | 
by early 1946, but they were suc-| 
cessful in getting a round of wage} 
increases for all organized work- | 
ers. 

A careful analysis of the recent 
widely publicized talks of Rob- 
ert Nathan, Leon Henderson and 
other economists (who have direct 
or indirect affiliations with the 
CIO), discloses that we are again 
back to where we were in the fall 
of 1946: we are told that wages 
must be increased further to pro- 
vide greater buying power for the 
wage earners, to help forestall the 
coming depression. Some of these 
Washington economists are agitat- 
ing for a return to excess profits 
tax legislation, and all of them 
want to reverse the recent trend 
toward a free economy. (In con- 
nection with these forecasts, it 
might be interesting to note that 
the top Democratic political strat- 
egy in Washington is again in the 
hands of the individual who 
guided political policy in 1936, 
Charles Michalson, when the elec- 
tion campaign included the slo- 
gan that the business recovery 
was “planned that way.’ Could 
it be, that the Democrats and their 
affiliated economic planners, are 
trying to talk business down dur- 
ing the next few months, in order 
to reduce the danger of a declin- 
ing trend during an election 
year?) 

II 

Some readjustment in business 
activity before the end of 1947 
would not surprise any students 
of economic affairs. No one could 
—or should—have seriously be- 
lieved that retail trade would hold 
indefinitely at last year’s levels 
of about two and one-half times 
the 1936-1937 average, particu- 
larly once consumer purchasing 
power could again be partly di- 
verted to the purchase of automo- 
biles, new homes, and other semi- 
durable or durable goods. It was 
also unreasonable to believe that 
liquor or drug consumption would 
hold at last year’s indicated levels 
for any prolonged period of time. 
However, the mood or fashion of 
the spring of 1946 was to believe 
that we were in for an almost un- 
limited period of continuously ris- 
ing sales and profits, particularly 
as soon as various Government 
controls, such as OPA were re- 
moved. (It was pointed out at that 
time, that it would take at least 
two or three years to make up 
even half of the loss of produc- 
tion in automobiles because of 
wartime curtailments, and that it 
would probably take at least five 
years to satisfy the pent-up de- 
mand for housing.) 

The basis for the current fash- 


consumption has been running at 


a very high level, there is more| 
likelihood of a decline in produc-| 
tion of these items during the cur- 
rent year, than there is of a sub- 
stantial increase in the near-term 
rate of consumption, 

(2) It is almost inevitable that 
many small and relatively high- 
cost producers will be forced to 
go out of business, as their mar- 
kets are taken over by the larger, 
more efficient producers of goods, 
with established trade names. This 
will naturally result in a cancel- 
lation of orders, and a temporary 
increase in the supplies of certain 
goods, through forced sales. 

(3) The high level of food 
prices is reducing the amount of 
consumer purchasing power avail- 
able for non-food items. 

(4) The extremely high cost of 
construction work has led many 
prospective builders to suspend 
their plans for new structures, 
pending a reduction in costs. 

(5) Congressional delays in re- 
ducing taxes, and passing correct- 
ive portal-to-portal legislation, to- 
gether with the delays in getting 
Europe back on her feet, are tend- 
ing to hold up the sales and ex- 
pansion plans of many companies. 


IV 


Reasons for Believing That Any 
Business Set-Back Will Be 
Moderate 


(1) We have not as yet satisfied 
our pent-up demand for durable 
and semi-durable goods, including 
railroad equipment, heavy elec- 
trical equipment, automobiles and 
homes. While we may not have 
a pent-up demand for twenty mil- 
lion cars, as some people had pre- 
dicted, we almost certainly do 
have a pent-up demand for more 
cars than can be produced during 
the current year. The argument 
that automobile producers have 
priced themselves out of custom- 
ers is not supported by the facts: 
car prices, after trade-in allow- 
ances, have not risen as much as 
100% since the 1936-1939 period; 
however, according to Govern- 
ment statistics, the incomes of 
farmers, factory and construction 
workers (and a few other groups), 
have risen more than 100% since 
1936-1939, while the cost of living 
has risen less than 60%. These 
potential car buyers alone could 
absorb at least one year’s capacity 


output of automobiles, even 
though we may soon reach the 
stage where individual buyers 


may prefer to wait for a particu- 
lar model, rather than to purchase 
any car available. 


(2) A substantial part of the 
high cost of building is traceable 
to material shortages, with the 
consequent losses in efficiency, 
and the expense of using substi- 
tute products. Wholesale and re- 
tail mark-ups of building mate- 
rials are also reported to be un- 
duly high, as a direct result of 
shortages. These factors could be| 
corrected very quickly, and 
moderate decline in costs (15% to 





a 





ion or style of expecting an im- 
portant business recession during 
the next six to twelve months ap- 
pears to be no sounder than the 
basis for unlimited optimism 
which was prevalent in the spring 
of 1946. If this is true, common 
stocks are definitely in a buying 
area, just as they were in an in- 
termediate selling 
time last year. 
The reasons 
above statements 
marized as follows: 


underlying 
may be 


the 


sum- 


III 
Reasons for Expecting 
Moderate Business 
Readjustment 

(1) During the past twelve to 
fifteen months, production of 
many lines of consumers’ goods 
has been running at substantially 
above the indicated rate of con- | 

sumption. This is cle 


arly shown | 
by the data on inventories. Since 


zone at this | 


20%) would probably release a 
| great deal of the urgent but sus- 
|}pended demand. Furthermore, 
|relaxation of the remaining Gov- 
;ernment building restrictions will 
|undoubtedly be seen as soon as 
| there are any signs of an impena- | 
|ing surplus of critical materials 
|}and/or skilled labor. 

(3) Food prices appear quite 
| ceriain to decline during the sum- 
|mer and fall months, as the new 
| crops are harvested, both here and 
j}abroad. As a matter of fact, the 
| prices of meat, dairy products and 
'many other items have already 
'declined by 10% to 20% from 
'their post-OPA peaks. The grain 

futures quotations indicate that 
cereal prices will also be materi- 
ally lower by next summer. (Sep- 
tember wheat is selling at about 
50 cents a bushel below May 
wheat.) Any reductions in food 
prices will automatically increase 
the residual buying power of the 
‘public. 





(4) The proposed loans to 
Greece and Turkey, plus the loans 
to be made by the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, will tend 
to bolster our foreign trade dur- 
ing the latter half of this year. 


| (The demand for some American 


products is so great that shortages 
of materials and shipping facili- 
ties, rather than credit, are the 
limiting factors in today’s rate of 
exports. ) 

(5) There is a great deal of evi- 
dence to support the view that we 
are in a major inflationary spiral, | 
which may not be reversed until 
the Government dares to modify 
its easy money policy, and thereby 
permit a sharp rise in the cost of 
servicing our national debt. (Such | 
action appears unlikely, as _ it 
would not be “politically expedi- 


ent.””) Our supply of money is| 
about three times the pre-war 
level, and the recent tendency 


velocity 


toward an increase in 
would seem to support the proba- 
bility that industry will have to 
follow the second of Mr. Truman's 
alternative recommendations of 


“either lower prices or _ raise | 
wages.” 
(6) Certain industries would | 


step up their rate of operations 
if other groups should slacken 
their demands for critical mater-| 
ials. For example, one of the lead- | 
ing locomotive builders has just 
announced a sharp curtailment of 
operations, effective immediately, 
because of a lack of raw materials. 
The freight car industry is also 
operating on reduced schedules 
only because of a lack of mater- | 
ials. This would mean new jobs|! 
and new buying power, for some 


groups, which would at least 
partly offset any reduction in| 
payrolls in other industries. In| 


addition, there is evidence that | 
readjustments in some lines (in-| 


cluding furs) have been com- 
pleted. 
(7) Finally, there is still an 


excellent chance that Congress | 
will pass a tax bill before July 1, 
which will add almost $4 billion | 
a year to consumer buying power. | 
The outlawing of portal-to-portal | 
suits also appears to be reason- | 
ably certain, and this should can-| 
cel one of the contingent liabil- 
ities 

firms. 


now being faced by many | 


V 
| 
Miscellaneous Considerations 


It might be in order, in this 
review, to comment also on some 
of the recent widely publicized 


thesis that (1) workers are en- 
titled to still higher wages: (2) 
prices must be reduced and/or (3) 
we are headed for a major reces- 
sion. 


(1) It is being argued that con- 
sumer buying power must be in-| 
creased because the weekly earn- | 
ings of factory workers have risen 
less than the cost of living during 


the past two years. According to| 
Government statistics, the average 


factory worker received about $47 


a week in January of 1947, as a 
compared with $47.50 a week in 
January of 1945. During this 


period, the cost of living has risen 


i 


from 127.1% of the 1935-1939 
|average to 153% of this base, or | 
by about 20%. 

Wouldn’t it be fairer—and less 


| misleading, from an economic out- 


look point of view—to compare 
the current level of factory wages 
and living costs with some pre- 
war period such as 1936-1939? 


| This same Government data shows 
| that the $47 


a week now received 
by the average factory worker is 
91% above the average 1939 levei, 
and 108% above the 1936 average. 


|in the meantime, the cost of liv- 


ing has risen by about 54% sinee 
these two years. Even after mak- 
ing various allowances, it is ob- 
vious from these figures that the 
consuming power of the factory 


workers has not declined, as 
compared with pre-war exper- 
ience. (From the standpoint of 


our total economy, it is also im-} 


portant to keep in mind that we 


now have many more people gain- | 


fully employed than we did 10 
years ago.) 

(2) Some of the recent propa- 
ganda in support of the thesis that 
the buying power of the masses 
has declined materially as com- 
pared with the pre-war 
states that the unorganized fac- 
tory workers, as well as office 
workers, have not received wage 
increases commensurate with 
those of members of the CIO and 
AFL. This is only partly true, 
since most unorganized plants 
have been able to avoid dealing 
with unions only because they 
have always made it a practice to 
keep 


more, during the past 10 years, 
most of the large organizations 
have made it a point to increase 
the wages of their office help 
whenever factory wages were 
raised. Analysis of the salary 
schedules of banks, insurance 
companies, and mercantile estab- 
lishments, also shows that current 
levels of wage payments are sub- 
stantially above those of pre-war 
years. 

(3) It is stated that we have 
been witnessing an “unhealthy” 
rise in commercial borrowings and 
consumer credits. Shouldn’t we 
expect commercial loans to aver- 
age well above pre-war levels, 
when (a) prices in general have 
risen about 80%; (b) the total 
volume of business is much 
greater; and (c) the total supply 
of money is three times the pre- 
war level? 


As far as consumer credits are 
concerned, isn’t a substantial rise 
(from the low wartime levels) a 
normal development, with the in- 
creased availability of automo- 
biles, electric refrigerators and 
washing machines? 


VI 
The Outlook for Stock Prices 


As stated above, the market ap- 
pears to have fully discounted a 
moderate correction or readjust- 
ment in business by the decline 
from approximately 213 to 160 in 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
between May and October of last 
year. During this correction (and 
the subsequent further declines 
in some issues), the majority of 
stocks have declined by more 
than 40%, and have retraced one- 
half or more of their previous 
advance since 1942. The extent of 
the declines in individual issues 


| is not fully reflected by the Aver- | 
“reasons” advanced to support the | 28¢S, Partly because the lows for | 


individual stocks have been 
spread over a period of more than 
six months, whereas, normaliy, 
they occur within the span of a 
few days. 

Apart from the extent of last 
year’s decline, stocks appear to 
be in a buying area from the fol- 
lowing points of view: 

(1) At current prices of about 
167 in the Dow-Jones Industria! 
Average, the yield on the stocks 
which make up this Average is 
approximately 4.7%. This com- 
pares with a yield on high-grade 
bonds of 2.6%. 

(2) Stocks are now selling at 
about 11 times earnings, if we as- 
sume that earnings during 1947 will 


average only about 10°‘ above 
last year’s levels. (This earnings 
estimate appears to be very con- 
servative, in view of the 


prob- 
ability that the companies whose 


earnings were held down it 
nominal or deficit levels during 
the first half of 1946, because oO: 


material shortages and OPA prix 


regulations, will show a sizeable 


period, | 


one step ahead of the local | 
or national wage pattern. Further- 


also in line with that which usu- 
ally prevails during periods when 
stock prices are in a buying area. 
The average speculator appears to 
be in a mood to ignore favorable 
factors, and to accept unre- 
servedly predictions that are the 
reverse of those which were so 
very popular (and so very wrong) 
in the spring of 1946. 

(4) Judging by the data on sav- 
ings of individuals, free credit 
balances in brokerage accounts, 
and the extremely low level of 
brokers’ loans, the potential de- 
mand for equities is very large. 
Any reversal in the fear psychol- 
ogy, which could come about with 
settlements of the pending wage 
disputes in the telephone, auto- 
mobile and steel industries, would 
probably release a gerat deal of 
this buying power. 

(5) Many high-grade stocks are 
now selling at 50% or less of their 
indicated values on the basis of 
demonstrated earning power, his- 
torical price-earnings ratios dur- 
ing periods of general confidence, 
and indicated potential yields. In 
the past, similar buying opportu- 
nities have been seen only when 
the market as a whole was fairly 
close to a level from which a 
major advance subsequently de- 
veloped. 

The very near-term outlook for 
stock prices would seem to depend 
in large measure on labor and 
political news. It is quite possible 
that the news from these sources 
is now about as bearish at it is 
going to be, so that we may be 
seeing an earlier than anticipated 
“test” of the 160-170 area in the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average, as 
mentioned in The Outlook for 
Stock Prices, which appeared in 
the Jan. 16, 1947, issue of the 
“Chronicle.” It is still probable 
that a suspension of operations in 
the steel and automobile indus- 
tries will be avoided, even though 
the labor leaders may find it de- 
sirable to go through the motions 
of threatening to strike before 
reaching a settlement. Favorable 
attion on taxes also is a near- 
term prospect, in spite of the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Administra- 
tion, so far, to keep the Republi- 
can party from making good on 
this 1946 election promise. Under 
the circumstances, it would seem 
reasonable to expect a resump- 
tion of the upward trend in stock 
prices as soon as it becomes ob- 
vious to more people that the 1947 
readjustments in business activity 
|are likely to be of minor, rather 
than of major proportions. 


Life insurance Div, 
Rate Approved 


Dividends to Savings Bank Life 
Insurance policyholders in New 
| York State for the year commenc-— 
ing May 1 at the same rate as in 
the past year were approved by 
the Trustees of Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund, it was an- 
nounced recently by Mr. Clarence 
B. Plantz. Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. This will be the fifth suces- 

which dividends for 








sive year in 
ordinary policies have been deter- 
mined in accordance with the 
same scale. On Group policies, the 


total dividends approved for the 
coming year amount to 20% of 
premiums, compared with 15% 
last year. The announcement is- 
sued by the Life Insurance Fund 
added: 

The 39 savings banks with in- 
surance departments had a most 


favorable mortality experience in 


1946. Their earning rate on invest- 
ments during the past year aver- 
aged 3.21' Their distribution 
costs were low due to the “over- 


the-counte! 


increase in earnings during 1947.) system of selling 
The Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- | without commissions. 

age has not sold below 10 time During 1946, purchases of Sav- 
the current year’s earnings ex-|ings Bank Life Insurance in- 
cept during a very brief period | creased 70%, a total of $27,000,000, 
late in 1941. and it has sold at and insurance in force increased 
below 12 times the current year’s 46% to a total of $89,000,000. The 


ee | Dus 
earnings during only 


1940-1942. 


obi - <a e 
War years, 


| (3) The “psychology climate” is 


one of the 
past 16 years, excluding the three 


average size of Ordinary policies 
purchased during the year was 
$1.326 and the average in force 
$1,091. 
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Warding Off Depression 


_ (Continued from page 9) 
indices might be added, but there 
s no need to particularize further. 
Yet in spite of all these very 
real bases for optimism, it is in- 
teresting to note that “a basic 
characteristic of the American at- 
titude today is the universality 
of the belief that a catastrophic 
depression is unavoidable: that it 
will come somewhere about 1959 
(or sooner). The unanimity is 
striking: one of the fundamental! 
cdrives of the prosperity chasing 
cof 1946 is the belief that the boom 
is fleeting.” “Dr. Gunnar Myrdal. 
famous Swedish economist, pre- 
dicts a postwar U. S. economic 
crisis that will bring to a head. 
with serious effects upon world 
economy, the deflationary crisis 
of the early ’20s and the depres- 


sion of 1929-32. Other economists | 


here and in Europe share his 
views. By 1950, hardship and 
Munger may be with us again, and 
the only one to gain will be Rus- 
sia, who will attempt to useeworld 
economic disintegration for her 
own ends. In such a crisis, world 
peace and the system of free en- 
terprise would be at stake.” 


Are there any tangible evi- 
dences to support this general 
undercurrent of pessimism? 
one thing, the Department of 
Commerce estimates that the 
manufacturers’ inventories are up 
to a record high of $800,000,000 
with good prospects of another 


$800,000,000 by the first of this | 


month. Half of this is in raw ma- 
terials; 
equally between goods in process 
and finished goods. True, about 
20% of this rise more or less is 
due to higher evaluation, but it is 
also well known that inventories 
are very badly balanced. Fur- 
thermore, management has clear- 
jy lost some of its earlier enthu- 


siasm. A shortage of skilled labor | 


still exists, man-hour production 
is very disappointing, the old ar- 


sgument that higher wages in the | 
United States are offset by high-| 
seems | 


er man-hour production 
inow to be open to some question. 
Strikes have and will continue to 


‘very seriously interfere with pro- | 
duction, and it would be interest- | 
ang to know how long we shall | 


<ontinue to “buy off. strikes.” 


Profit prospects to many do not! 


seem to warrant plant or equip- 


ment expansion on any extensive | 


seale. The stock market decline 


is discounted, but those with long. 
memories recall it was just one! 


-year after the 1918 armistice that 


the stock market took its first big | 


theader, and that decline did not 


disturb the general equanimity of | 


merchants—at first. World War I. 
too, ended with money plentiful 


aand interest rates low, but to re-| 


tard speculation, the Federal Re- 
serve boosted the discount rate 
from 4% to 434% in November 
1919, and to 6% in January, be- 
cause businessmen were _ bor- 
rowing to buy inventories, 
Hank loans were rising, and 
the banks, short of reserves. 
were calling on the reserve banks 
for money. That is all hap- 
pening again. Commodity prices 
are today higher than at any 
time since the previous inflation 
of 1920, the second highest since 
the Civil War. Business loans are 
reaching new highs week after 
week; interest rates are up; com- 
mercial banks are hard pressed 
for free: funds, only this time, in- 
stead of borrowing at reserve 
banks, as in 1919, they are sell- 
ing government bonds. And to 
continue the analogy, and I quote 
from a Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of 1920, there are “labor diffi- 
culties, and unrest, and foreign 
problems, strikes and threats of 
strikes, strained international re- 


lations.” All of these things are 
as characteristic of 1919 as they 
are of today. There are other 


similarities, too. The boom in rea] 
estate prices, scarcity of labor. 
decline in the bond market. in- 
creasing resistance of consumers 


For | 


the other half divided | 


to higher prices and shoddy ma- 
terials, and great backlogs of or- 
ders are true today as in 1919. 
To all of which the pessimist will 
add that we never did really get 
out of the depression of the °30s. 


Indeed, every one of Haney’s 20 
business indices were lower in 
°38 than in °37. And the Oct. 2 


issue of the N, A. P. A. Bulletin 
says: “Reports from buyers in- 
dicate a slowing down in 
number of price increases previ- 
ously reported. Generally, how- 
ever, the price trend is upward. 

. Buyers are reluctant to extend 
inventories from here on, and are 
taking into account a 26% com- 
posite advance on raw materials 
and a composite 60% advance on 
supply and repair materials in 
the cost of present inventories 
over prewar prices. Inven- 
|tories are bad!y unbalanced. 
| All buyers are of the opinion that 
|inventories should be very care- 
fully watched. They believe that 
| many outstanding orders may 
|never be filled.” 

Being neither an official nor an 
| unofficial forecaster, I cannot in- 
| dicate when the leveling off proc- 
(ess or the decline is likely 
come, particularly since to predict 
business conditions four or five 
years in advance is a most dan- 
gerous undertaking in this un- 
certain world. 


I have a feeling that the cur- 
rent boom— if one chooses to call 
it that—is based primarily on the 
|return of 10,000,000 to 14,000,000 
men and women to civilian life, 
and to the fact that the non- 
|military population was for four 
|years limited to 85% of its pre- 
war consumption of non-durable 
goods. This cannot go on indef- 
initely—in fact, most goods 
this category should be in fairly 
plentiful supply by next summer 
or fall. This boom is already 
showing signs of passing. And 
| then the real test will come. 
business confidence in the future 
still continues, if reasonable prof- 
its for the future are in sight, and 
if labor is willing to do its share 
(and these are real “ifs’”), I am 
inclined to agree with my col- 





is quite probable that there may 
be a tremendous boom in durable 
consumer goods, and in industrial 
| capital and construction. I do not 
want to belabor the point, but I 
may 
for durable goods, capital goods, 
and housing (adjusted for season- 
al changes) rose from $24} bil- 


to $2912 Lillicti in the second 
quarter; that the prices of most 
| durable goods are lower in rela- 
tion to prewar prices and in rela- 
tion to consumer incomes than 
the prices of most non-durable 
goods (especially foods and cloth- 
ing); that the demand for dur- 
able goods, industrial capital, anc 
nousing are financed on credit. 
which, though an element of in- 
stability to such a boom, does as- 
sist in making the transition; that 
a large part of the demand fo: 


this type of goods is very urgent | 


and must be met, at least in part. 
Finally, it is usually characteristic 
of business expansions that rising 
output of durable goods and tap- 
ital goods induces, through aug- 
mented employment and pay rolls 
an expansion in the production of 
non-durables. So, although I re- 
peat that I am no forecaster, it 
may well be true, in spite of some 
doubts, we shall have good busi- 
ness through three or four years 
to come. 

3ut regardless of the particular 
month-by-month trend of busi- 
| ness, in the years ahead the thing 
I should really like to emphasize 
is that our ore chance of pre- 
serving intact our American sys- 
tem of living, and pernaps our 
one chance of preserving the max- 
imum liberty and dignity of the 
individual, lies in the maintenance 
of a high level of employment: 
ithat the responsibility for the bur- 


the | 


to | 


in | 


If| The educational program author- | 


league, Professor Slichter, that it | 


indicate that expenditures | 


lion in the first quarter of 1946) 


den of the maintenance of this so- 
called full employment is going 
to be placed pretty definitely on 
private business; and that inter- 
national peace, in spite of clashing 
ideologies, is dependent, in the 
last analysis, on economic pros- 
perity and a reasonable measure 
of business stability. For some in- 
definite time to come our back- 
log of postwar demand and un- 
paralleled purchasing power will 
|'tend to obscure this basic prob- 
lem, but thereafter, when this de- 
ferred demand has been taken 
care of, the answer to whether 
private enterprise can maintain 
full employment will depend 
upon the extent to which the 
American people can adjust them- 
selves to what is, after all, a very 
different kind of a world, in most 
respects, from the world that we 
used to know. For, after all, the 


world of today is a_ different 
| world, and it is this fact that 
makes the paralleling between 


11946 and 1919 dangerous. Some- 
| how a lot of people who, in spite 
lof experiences (both recent and 
/not-so-recent) to the 
|believe that planning in Wash- 
‘ington will solve most of our 


| problems, and even those who 


contrary, | 


are unwilling to go quite this far | 


are all too ready to turn to the 
Federal Government for a solu- 
; tion to their problems. The un- 
‘employed (including those who 
just don’t want to work) must 
| be taken care of, yet we still turn 
| see that it is done. Labor is in the 
saddle to a degree we have never 
known before, though it does not 
always seem to realize that 
sponsibility goes 
Transportation and 
tion are at speeds not 
dreamed of a decade ago. 


even 


itoo often to the government to) 


re- | 
with power. | 
communica- | 


Cor- | 


| porate property, instead of being | 


‘owned by a few individuals, is 
|actually owned by a larger num- 
'ber of persons than ever before. 


ized by the GI Bill of Rights is 
|\likely to have very far reaching 
consequences not conceived by 
those who are responsible for it, 
for the more than 14,000,000 men 
and women who have iived 
through a depression and then 
ithe strained experiences of war, 


| cept, 
|things I have said, there is still | 
be | 
raised. Just who or what do we}! 


who are becoming increasingly 
sophisticated and _ increasingly 
“choosey.” - These goods must be 


produced at low cost, and they 
must be distributed efficiently. A 
recent publication of the Cana- 
dian 
same thought 
these words: 


in 
During the first 
postwar year the manufacturing 
industry has show a vigor not 
unlike that demonstrated during 
the war years. But vigor in 


administering it is only part ot 
the picture. The success of an 
undertaking depends in large 


measure upon the degree of effi- 
ciency with which an entrepre- 
neur can operate. He cannot af- 
ford to neglect the introduction of 
new materials, new technical de- 
vices, new production methods, o1 
of up-to-date marketing proce- 
dures, as these will permit him to 
produce more efficiently. Few 


businessmen, and this is particu- | 


larly true of manufacturing in- 
dustries, can afford to wemain 
behind technical progress long 
without paying the penalties of 
the inefficient in losing markets 
and outlets.1! 


And this problem is not going 
to be made any easier if, as 1 
suspect, more manufacturers are 
going to find that the margin be- 
tween production cost and selling 
price will be smaller in the post- 
war than in the prewar years. Yet, 
the first responsibility of busi- 
nessmen in seeking to keep our 
economy dynamic and stable is 
to operate their businesses profit- 
ably, for surely this is a respon- 
sibility they owe “to their stock- 
holders, their associates, their 
workers, and the public. Yes, and 
to their workers, too, for only 
a profitable business offers sta- 
bility of employment.” 

These responsibilities are clear- 
ly those of management. 
though we may be willing to ac- 
at least in essence, 
another query that must 
mean when we talk about “man- 
agement”? Is it the board of di- 
rectors, president, or the general 
manager? 


|'somewhat arbitrarily both decided 
on policy and directed the method | would remain in effect until Dec. 


are not likely to be satisfied with | 


outworn shibboleths. 
technical research have given us 
atomic power, radar, gas turbines, 
television, and the rocket. Indeed, 
many of us feel as though we are 
caught in the power of forces 
quite beyond our control, in the 
grip of which we are helpless and 
bewildered. It seems as though 
there is nothing we, as individ- 
uals, can do, even if we were 
fairly sure in very tangible terms 
of what our goal might be. In a 
measure, this is true. We are, each 
of us, to some degree in just that 
frame of mind. But before we 
give up entirely, let’s look a lit- 
tle farther. Particularly, let us 
examine what business manage- 
ment generally and procurement 
officers specifically can do. 

If business management is to 
share in preventing this country 
from going into an economic tail- 
'spin, and to insure that what we 
call the American way of life is 
to survive, it will have to show 
itself possessed of a very high 
order of constructive vision. 
Merely riding the crest of the 
prosperity wave, damning the 
unions, or criticizing the govern- 
ment will not be accepted as ex- 
cuses when the break comes. 
There is just one way that reason- 
full employment, economic 
stability, and world peace can b< 
attained in that period when 
once the backlog of deferred de- 
mand has been taken care of (as 
sooner or later it will be). That 
way is to produce new and im- 
proved products, reasonably 
priced, that will meet the de- 
mands of consumers—consumers 


ably 


Basic and | 


for carrying it out? There are 
companies, and many of them, 
operated on that basis, and of 
course in the last analysis some- 
one must assume final responsi- 


Government expresses this | ministrative duties to perform. He 


substantially | 


| fied 


ment officers. In short, the quali- 
procurement officer himself 
constitutes—or should constitute 
—part of that which we call man- 


agement. True, he has always 


| certain direct operational and ad- 


must know the tools of his trade. 
He must know sources of supply, 
good procedure, good _ record 
keeping, possess negotiating abil- 
ity, maintain good buyer and 


in| seller relationships, and know all 
formulating business policy and in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| tion 








| 
But favor some rent increase but dif- 


the | 


| 


bility for decisions, but I am dis- | 


posed to agree with Mr. William 
B. Given, Jr., the President of the 
American Brake Shoe Company: 


the rest of the techniques of his 
job as purchasing agent and pro- 
curement officer. All of these are 
absolutely essential to good pur- 
chasing operation. I do not for 
one moment want to belittle the 
importance of them. No man can 
do a good purchasing job without 
them no matter what other quali- 
ties he may possess. It is on these 
things that the National Associa- 
up to now has placed the 
greatest stress in its educational 
program. And yet, even so, there 


|are those in the Association who 


with good reason feel that still 
greater weight should be placed 
upon them. With the present 
status and the present emphasis 
of this entire program I have no 


quarrel. 
Asks 





Senator Hawkes 
15% Rise in Rents 


Senator Albert W. Hawkes, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey on April 
20 proposed that landlords and 
tenants be enabled to agree on a 
15% increase in rents under con- 
tinued government control, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington, which 
as given in the New York “Times” 
of April 21, went on to say: 


“In an effort to bring together 
House and Senate members who 


fer on the details, Mr. Hawkes 
asked that the simple rent con- 
trol extension now on the Senate 
calendar be changed to permit 
either: 

“*(1) A flat 


10%, across the 


| board rise, or 


**(2) The landlord and tenant 


Is management just a/to sign a lease, any time up until 
chosen few who traditionally have | 


next Jan. 1, which would provide 
for a 15% increase and which 


31, 1948. The 15% rise could be 
figured from last Sept, 1. 
‘***Under this plan,’ Mr. Hawkes 
said, ‘the tenant would be sure 
that he wouldn't be thrown out 
and that he weouldn’t have his 
rent increased again for as long 


'as 17 or 18 menths in advance.’ 


“Business management is entering | 


upon a new chapter in its evolu- 


tion; once narrowly dictatorial in | 
character, it is becoming more and | 


more broadly democratic. Prac- 
tical experience has demonstrated 


that, save in abnormal cases of 
rare managerial genius, the 
pooled judgment, initiative, en- | 


terprise, and ideas of an organ- 
ization produce a better end re- 
sult in terms of progress and prof- 
its than does the autocratic ad- 
ministration of an individual. The 
growing trend toward physical 
decentralization of large indus- 
tries is making successful central- 
ized one-man administrative con- 
trol all but impossible.’’2 

In other words, especially from 
here on, “pooled judgment” is 
more likely to insure that busi- 
ness will meet its responsibility 
than is “autocratic administration 
by an individual.’ Now I take it, 
pooled judgment means the com- 
bined judgments of those persons 
particularly qualified to perform 
the essential basic functions of a 
the directors, chief en- 
production 
and the procure- 


business— 
gineers, 
sales managers 


1 Reconversion, Modernization and Ex- 
pansion, Pregress and programs in Se- 
lected Canadian Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, 1945-1447, Economic Research 
Branch, Canadian Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply. August, 1946. 

2 From “Freedom within Maragement,”’ 


Harvard Business Review, Summer Num- | 


ber, 1946. 


managers, | 


‘That 
should 


ros 
9 a 


guarantee, he added, 
be worth the additional 
he would have to pay. 


““Mr. Hawkes said he would call 
together early this week—prob- 
ably tomorrow—half a dozen Sen- 
ators and three or four influential 
House members in an attempt to 


agree on a policy for rent in- 
creases. 
“Chairman Charles W. Tobey, 


Republican, of New Hampshire, 
of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee has predicted that the meas- 
ure that group approved, extend- 
ing controls through Feb. 28, 1948, 
will pass the Senate without any 


across-the-board increase. He 
said he would press for early 
action, 

“Mr. Hawkes said something 


should be done soon, since the 
present law ex»nires on June 30. 

**We are fast approaching the 
deadline where we won't have any 
controls,’ he said, ‘and much as I 
hate all Government controls, 1 
have never been in favor of sum- 
marily taking off restrictions on 
rents.’ 

“He said he favored extending 
controls a month longer than the 
date fixed in the committee bill, 
or until next April 30, ‘because 
that is a renting period.’ 

“On the House side, Republican 
leaders have Ciscussed the issue 
several times without agreeing on 
an across-the-board inerease.” 
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International Agreements and International Trade 


(Continued from page 7) 
certainiy not a negotiated action. 
At the other extreme, unilateral 
action also appears in cases of 
good-will like the nayment made 
by the United States Government 
for goods requisitioned in Italy, 
although this was not required by 
the Armistice terms. But it is 
Obvious that most international 
problems involve mutual interest 
and concern. Equity and justice 
require some form of international 
collaboration in their solution. 


Bilateral Approach 

The bilateral approach is un- 
doubtedly the most usual form of 
international consultation. Most 
international prcblems arise out 
of some situation affecting two 
countries. Atiter all, most trans- 
actions themselves are bilateral— | 
a buyer and a seller are involved 
—or one person infringes on the 
alleged rights of another. The net 
result is that most aide-memoires, 
notes and memoranda are ex- 
changed bilaterally between for- | 
eign offices; most international 
corversations are between repre- 
sentatives of two countries; 
most of the situations where per- 
Sisting proviems appear have been 


an elaborate network of bilateral 


arrangements, agreements or trea- | 


ties. 


In the past, the bilateral ap- 
proach has been the chief vehicle 
of international arrangement. The 
first treaty entered into by 
United States of America was 
with France. This treaty of “Am- 
ity and Commerce” between “The 
Most Christian King, and the 13 
United States of North America,” 
was negotiated by a commission 
headed by Benjamin Franklin. It 
well illustrates the nature and at- 
mosphere of such treaties, starting 
with a statement that the parties, 
being 

“Willing to fix in an equitable 
ana permanent manner the Rules 
which ought to be followed rela- 
tive to the Correspondence & 
Commerce . . . between their re- 
spective Countries... have 
judged thet the said End could 
not be better obtained than by 
taking for the Basis of their 
Agreement the most perfect 
Equality and Reciprocity, and by 
carefully avoiding all those bur- 
densome Preferences, which are 
usually Sources of Debate, Em- 
Parrassment and Discontent; by 
leaving also each Party at Liberty 
to make, respecting Commerce 
and Navigation. those interior 
Regulations which it shall find 
most convenient to itself; and by 
founding the Advantage of Com- 
merce solely upon _ reciprocal 
Utility, and the just Rules of free 
Intercourse: reserving withal to 
each Party the Liberty of admit- 
ting at its pleasure other Nations 
to a Participation of the same ad- 
vantages.” 

This, our first treaty, was con- 
cluded in Paris on Feb. 6, 1778, 
and was ratified by Congress 
May 4, 1778. It was followed by 
a similar understanding in 1782 
with the Netherlands, another in 
1783 with Sweden and a third 
with Prussia in 1785. 


Bilateral Treaties Increased 


From that time on, bilateral 
treaties were entered into with 
country after country, During its 
history, representatives of the 
United States have negotiated 
more than 100 bilateral commer- 
cial ireaties. These treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation are among our most im- 
portant international instruments, 
for they establish a basis for our 
economic relations with other 
countries. Historically, they hold 
an honored place in the record of 
American foreign policy. 

The treaties previously men- 
tioned were effective means of 
Suppert in our own effort to win 
and establish our political and 
economic independence. Later. it 
Was by means of such treaties that 


and | 


| Trade 
dealt with by the construction of | 


the | 


our Government sought to estab- 
lish and maintain the American 
doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas, and these treaties, with their 
emphasis upon the rule of non- 
discrimination in the treatment of 
shipping, contributed, in the first 
half of the 19th Century, to the 
achievement by the American 
merchant fleet of the dominant 
position in the maritime world. 
More recently, after the First 
World War, a whole series of new 
commercial treaties served to re- 
|establish and regularize our com- 
|mercial and other relations 
the new nations that arose from 
the dissolution of the old empires 
of Central and Eastern Eurove. 
At the present time, the State 
Department has @ program vigor- 
ously under way for modernizing 
and extending the coverage of our 
coinmercial ireaties. There are 
now in effect some 25 relatively 
comprehensive commercial trea- 
ties, about a score of others the 


|'subject matter of which is some- 


what limited, and an approxi- 


|mately equal nu:nber of executive 


agreements, exclusive of the 
agreements with 28 countries con- 
cluded under the provisions of the 
Agreements Act of 1934, 
relating to more specific problems 
in the same general subject mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, we are without 
such contractual bases for our 
economic and commercial rela- 
ticns with a considerable number 
of the more important trading 
countries 

In addition, many of our existing 
treaties are sadly out of date. The 
treaty with Great Britain of 1815, 
ithat with Denmark of 1826, and 
that with Colombia of 1846 illus- 
trate the ancient character of 
parts of our commercial treaty 
structure. At this moment, the 
Department has in the planning, 
drafting, or discussion stage about 
20 projects for new comprehen- 
sive commercial treaties. In 
case of China, negotiations have 
been completed and the proposed 
treaty is now before the Senate 
for its consent to ratification. 

The term 
used advisedly with respect to 
these treaties, for the extent of 
subject matter covered is ex- 
tremely wide. The broad fields 
usually dealt with are three: the 
status and activities of individuals 
and organizations, general prin- 
ciples relating to the exchange of 
goods, and rules affecting naviga- 
tion. In the first category are in- 
cluded rules as to entry, travel, 





specified activities by individuals; 
the status, organization and ac- 
tivities of corporation; freedom of 
worship, accauisition, disposition, 
and protection of property; access 
to courts; freedom from unreason- 
able searches and seizures, from 


compulsory military service. 
Provisions dealing with the ex- 
change of goods relate to the gen- 
eral principles that should govern 
the application of import and ex- 
port duties, internal taxation of 


import and export quota alloca- 
tions, the regulation of foreign 
exchange, and the operation of 
monopolies and the granting of 
public contracts and concessions 
as they affect trade. 

Navigation provisions relate to 
such matters as entry of vessels 
into poris, assistance to vesseis in 
distress, and freedom from dis- 
criminatory charges and practices. 











| 
| 


Modernizing Our Treaties 


There is, of course, no pre- 
scribed limitation upon the sub- 
ject matters of such treaties. In 
its program of modernizing its 
commercial treaties, the Depart- 
ment is giving attention to such 
matters as more comprehensive 
rules regarding the rights of cor- 
porations; more detailed coverage 
of exchange control, Government 





terprises; provisions favoring the 
practice of commercial arbitra- 


with | 


| mains the chief method of carry- 


| tries 
the | “ 


| vention, agreement or treaty, or 


“comprehensive” is | 


| been negotiated. 
residence, and the carrying on of | 


discriminatory taxation. and from | 


| This 


imported articles, the making of | 


monopolies, and nationalized en- | 


tion, and for furthering activities 
relating to freedom of informa- 
tion. 

Certain matters peculiarly ap- 
propriate for regulation by bilat- 
eral instruments are those of par- 
ticvlar concern between ourselves 
and our iromediate northern and 
southern neighbors, sich matters 
as the use of boundary waters, 
measures to safeguard livestock 
interests on both sides of the bor- 
der, the protection of inigratory 
birds and game animals, and the 
regulation of fisheries 

Civil Aviation 

The working out of arrange- 
ments for the avoidance of double 
taxation is another field for bi- 
lateral negotiation, and the United 
States has recently entered upon 
a program louking to the conclu- 
sion of 4 number of double-taxa- 
tion convertions. An illustration 
of another area where bilateral 
agreements are being actively ne- 


| treaty in the negotiation of which 
the United States participated was 
\in 1875. It related to the estab- 
lishment of a “scientific and per- 
manent international bureau of 
weights and measures... at 
Paris.” Our next act was to sub- 
scribe in 1882 to the multilateral 
Geneva Convention of 1864 con- 
cerning care of wounded in time 
of battle, the neutrality of those 
involved, and the creaticn of the 
symbol! of the Red Cross. In 1883 
came ihe first international con- 
vention concerning patents, trade- 
marks and commercial names, and 
in the following year, a general 
convention for the protection of 
submarine cables. In 1886. a con- 
vention was conc!uded in Brussels 
looking toward the exchunge 
among goverrments of their offi- 
cia] documents. In 1890 came the 
elaborate multilateral treaty for 
the repression of the African slave 
trade and the formation of an 
International Union for the Pub- 
lication of Customs ‘Tariffs in 
Brussels. 

This is the entire list of multi- 





goiiated at the present time is| 
that of civil aviation. The United 
States has recently concluded 
agreemerts with 29 nations which 
establish the basis for the devel- 
opment of international commer- 
Clal aviation, 

It is obvious that 
many situations in 
problem is limited to only two| 
countries and where the bilateral 
appreach is all that is needed to 
deal with the problem. It still re- 


there are| 


wnich the 


ing on internetional affairs. How- 
ever, today I wish to call to your 
attention the development of the 
multilateral approach, particularly 
in the economic fielc, and to dis- 
cuss some of its advantages and 
difficulties. 


The Multilateral Approach 

The multilateral approach is 
that by which a group of coun- 
reach agreement on some 
subject in which they all have an 
interest. It takes the form of the 
estalishment of a multilateral con- 


the creation of some international 
organization which may approori- 
ately deal with some specialized 
group of problems. The multilat- 
eral approach is, of course, not a 
new one. Where wars in the past 
have involved only two countries, 
the peace settlement has been bi- 
lateral but there have been many 
instances where wars have drawn 
in other interested parties and 
where a multilateral peace has 


Postal Union Established 


For almost the first hundred 
years of its existence, the United 
States entered into no multilateral 
treaties, agreements or conven- 
tions whatsoever. The first in- 
ternational agreement of which 
I have fourd record was not 
handled by the State Devartment, 
and is not even published in the 
official compilation ot treaties. 
came ahout because of the 
authority given by Congress to 
the Postmaster-General to enter 
into treaty arrangements concern- 
ing postal matters, with the ad- 
| vice and consent of the President. 
|The United States sent represen- 
tatives to the first International 
Postal Congress which convened 
|in Berne on Sept. 15, 1874. A re- 
sulting international treaty con- 
cerning the formation of a Gen- 
;eral Postal Unicn was formally 
approved by the Postmaster-Gen- 


| the 


lateral treaties and conventions 
to which the United States of 
America had adhered by 1900, As 
you can see, it is limited to very 
specialized and limited subject 


|matter which did not contain the 
|elements of 


violent controversy. 


During the early years of the 


}20th century, the area covered by 


such multilateral conventions was 
slowly and slightly extended. In 
social field, agreement was 
reached with respect to the white 
slave trade, sanitary conventions 
anc certain drug controls. Full- 
dress conferences were held to set 
up so-called rules of peace and 
war—the two Hague Peace Con- 
ferences in 1699 and 197 and the 
Central American Peace Confer- 
ence in 1907. In 1910 began the 
development of the _ elaborate 
“safety at sea”’ 
brought into the fields of the 
graph by multilateral agreement. 
Between the two 
the use of the multilateral instru- 
ment was further 
number of such treaties were cre- 
ated for this hemisphere, being 
limited to the American Repub- 
lics. In the economic field, there 
were multilateral conventions on 
the preservation and protection of 
fur seals (1911), joined later by 
others relating to whaling (1931), 
silver (1933) and sugar (1937). 


Stimulation by War 


Now that we are 3o0 near to the 
present in this historical review 
it should not be necessary to take 
time to describe the great impetus 
which the war gave to the use 
of multilateral agreements. Wth 
most of the nations of the world 
included among the Allied and 
Associated Powers, and with the 
wear being the type of overall ef- 
fort which it was. it was obvious 
that a group operation was in- 
volved and that multilateral pro- 
cedures would be used. While 
much of this wartime understand- 
ing took the form of executive 
agreements, there were some <coc- 
uments of great formality, such 
as the Chapultepec Agreement of 
1945. The most significant point 
of all is the fact that the end of 
the war brought universal agree- 
ment that hereafter international 
issues should be solved on a mul- 
tilateral basis wherever appropr!- 
ate. The outstanding example of 
the application of this principle 
was, of course, the establishment 





eral and the President on March 8, 
1875. It established a degree of 
uniformity of foreign postal rates 
and established conditions of ex- 
change. It set up a central office 
to facilitate the distribution of 
information, the resolution of dis- 
agreements, and the development 
of further agreements in the in- 
terests of the postal union. How- 
ever, it should be noted that the 
establishment of the union did not 
|supersede the negotiation of vari- 
ous bilateral agreements in the 
| postai field. 

| The next so-called multilateral 


of the United Nations. The Char- 
ter of the United Nations and the 
agreements setting up its many 
'subsidiary and related organiza- 
tions constitute a vast extension 
of the multilateral treatment of 
| international questions. 


It is no new venture for the 
United States to participate in an 
international institution. We all 
|remember too clearly our failure 
| to joir. the League of Nations, but 
|\we should also remember that in 
the past, we have adhered to con- 
ventions by setting up not only 
the agencies which I mentioned 


international regu- | 
lations, and some slight order was 


wireless telegraph and radio tele- | 
|tiated have been bilateral! 
World Wars, | 


extended. A | 


earlier, but also such agencies as 
the Institute of Agriculture, the 
International Office of Public 
Health, the Pan-American Union, 
The International Labor Office, 
and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 


The Economic Field 


In the economic field, we have 
gone through a substantial evolu- 
tion in our attitude towards the 
international implications of our 
own acts. I think it would be fair 
to say that until 1934, American 
tariff policy was viewed by Amer- 
icans as essentially a domestic 
matter. Many foreign enalysts of 
the problem pointed out the dif- 
ference between the European 
and the American approach on 
tariffs during this period. In Eu- 
rope, each nation realized that its 
tariff policy had direct signifi- 
cance to other countries and 
therefore it considered its tariff 
policy as part of its overall for- 
eign policy. In the United States, 
the argument was within the 
country, between those industries 
whose congern was primarily with 
the maintenance of protection and 
thcse who wished to buy or sell 
abroad. There was no particular 
regard for how this or that de- 
cision might affect the economic 
interests of some other country 
and even less for the secondary 
effects upon us ot the actions 
which might in turn be taken by 
the country concerned, 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Epochal 

The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act represented a major de- 
velopment in approach. Congress 
delegated to the President broad 
powers to negotiate with other 
countries changes in our tariff. 
Our tariff policy was placed in 
relationship to the tariff policies 
x§ OLNer couniries. Tarilt conces- 
sions were te be on a mutual and 
reciprocal basis. The reciprocal 
trade agreements thus far nego- 
instru- 
ments. 

Now 


atata in 


we are reaching a third 
which the mulitilateral 
method has assumed much greater 
importance. We are dealing and 
propose to deal with a number of 
international economic problems 
on a multilateral basis and are 
planning to extend the use of 
this method even further. Thus, 
TINRRA was set un» to establish 
the responsibility for postwar re- 
lief as a general obligation to be 
a u utuateraily. The inter- 
national Bank fer Reconstruction 
and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund are given 
responsibilities far beyond those 
ever given before by the several 
governments to any economic 
agency. And now the proposed 
Charter for an International Trade 
Organization not only sets forth a 
set of principles aimed at elimi- 
nating uneconomic’ dciscrimina- 
tions and reducing barriers to 
trade, but also establishes an or- 
ganization which will provide a 
regular forum for the exchange 
of ideas on trade matters and the 
reduction of trade controversies. 
not surprising that the 
multilateral approach should have 
come so strongly to the fore. The 
world has been growing smaller 
and smaller while the necessary 


it $s 


‘arrangements for economic activ- 


ity have become increasingly 
comptex. Different bilateral ar- 
rangements on the same subject 
by any one country with several 
others make for great administra- 
tive confusion at home. But the 
basic reason is not adininistrative. 
Many of these economic situations 
are interlocking. Trace may be 
triangular or quadrilateral. Cer- 
tainly financial currents flow 
back and forward and around. 
Certainly it makes sense for the 
countries of the world to meet 
together, face these economic 
problems together, and try to find 
the best solutions pessible by 
their joint and combined effort. 

The bilateral procedure of in- 
ternational arrangement was cus- 
tomarily carried on without fan- 
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fare or public awareness. 
a very limited number who have 
a special interest in the matter 
know that at this moment we are 
in the process of negotiating such 
different bilateral agreements as 
a civil aviation agreement with 
the Union of South Africa, a lead- 
lease settlement with Norway, and 
a fisheries treaty with Mexico. Qn 
the other hend, everyone knows 
about the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in Moscow, 
and the Security Council at Lake 
Success. 


Perhaps 


Present Negotiations in 
Perspective 

I doubt very much that we have 
yet reached the point where we 
can place these public multilateral 
negotiations in their proper per- 
spective. In the first place, we 
are inclined to expect something 
much more rapid than is produced 
by this process. We ought to 
know, from our observation of 
Parliaments and Congresses in ac- 
tion, that hammering out policy 
when many opinions and preju- 
dices must be considered requires 
time and patience. As compared 
with a bilateral negotiation, the 
multilateral process introduces a 
whole series of problems of proce- 
dure which seem inevitably to 
comsume extraordinary amounts 
of time and energy. The multi- 


lateral negotiations are also likely | 


to be multi-lingual and this takes 
time. 
member that the participants are 
representatives of governments— 
that they frequently are not free 
to shift lightly from one position 
to another, but must wait author- 
ity from individuals or bodies 
somewhat removed from the time 
pressure of the conference room. 
It is a great step forward to ob- 
tain statements of position, to 
identify avd define specifically 
the disagreement, and to have a 
place to consider and discuss. 

In general, we 
too frequently disappointed if 
problems are not immediately 
solved. In the international field, 
agreements inevitably take time. 
We have many examples of this 
before The refugee and dis- 
placed persons problem was one 
recognized by everyone as urgent- 
ly needing inimediate treatment. 
Discussion of the problem went 
on all through the days of UNRRA 
and the new International Refugee 
Organization is only now in the 
process of being born. Here 
simple problem and also an 
urgent one, but a few issues were 
found which formed the basis of 
endless debate and it took time 
to uncover a workable compro- 
mise. On can perhaps be encour- 
aged that solution eventually 
was found. We may learn to do 
better as time goes on, but we 
should not be ico disturbed by 
failure to get quick and decisive 
actior.. 

It 


ciate ful!s 


Americans are 


us. 


Wads 


© 
2 


a 


le 
1s inf) to 


important avpre- 
the implications of the 
fact that the multilateral! method 
of dealing vith international prob- 
lems brings the actual or: 
internaticnal negoti 3; out into 
the open. Discussions on prospec- 
tive bilateral arrangements hav 
seldom been in the public eve. In 
ternational organizations operate 
in the »pen. even to the extent 
of making an issue over how many 
newspapermen could go to Mos- 
cow. This has both advantages 
and disadvantages. The great ad- 
vantaze is thet it does permit the 
public to have information about 
trends of policy before irrevocable 
steps are taken. It also may please 
the dinlorat who has been 
cherged with not having a con- 
sistent foreign policy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one of the reasons why 
foreign policies have seemed in- 
consisient is that in the past they 
have become known only through 
publication of actual and final 
agreements. These agreements 
however. frequently represent 
compromises to meet in part the 
position of one or another foreign 
country. Therefore’ consistency 


cess of 
atior 


Furthermore, we must re-| 


‘the Abolition of Export and Im- 
/pert Prohibition was probably, up 
ito its time, 


| agreement 


which may be present in the in- 
itial positions taken, tends to dis- 
appear as thet position is modi- 
fied in various ways in dealing 
with various other governments. 
At least the multilateral tech- 
niaue makes public the _ initial 
position as well as the ultimate} 
solution of the problem. 


Publicity May Inerease 
Difficulties on Agreement 


However, it alsc should be noted 
that this fact in itself may make 
agreement mere difficult. Once 
a position has been taken pub-| 
iicly, the element of prestige en- | 
ters into the ricture and any mod- 
ification must be judged not only 
in terms of its own extent but in| 
terms of the effect it will have on 
the prestige of the negotiator and 
of his country. Anyone familiar 
with the operation of groups of 
pecnle — for example, large com- 
mittees — knows that final solu- 
tions are seldom found in discus- 
sion in which a substantial num- 
ber of people participate. They 
are more apt to be worked out by 
a more limited group working 
quietly and out of sight. 

This problem of operation in 
public is, of course, not a new 
preblem and certainly not an in- 
superable one. It is a problem 
faced by any public body where 
its procedures call for delibera- 
tions in the open. However, in 
the international field it is of the 
greatest importance that we do 
not overemphasize a scoreboard 
of victories and defeats but keep 
our eyes on the necessity for find- 
ing svlutions and on the quality 
of solutions found. 





Tendencies to Exaggerate 

Another implication of this fac- 
tor of publicity is the tendency 
towards exaggeration. What were 
points in a debate become news- 
naper headlines. Controversies are 
news, agreements are not (except 
perhaps at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers) Different countries 
nave different forensic styles. A 


| ingness 





inild criticism in one language is 
an insult in another. There is a 
danger that we may cverrate the} 
disagreements which May appear 
from time to time, that tension 
may be created beyond that jus- 
tified by the basic jacts. It is not} 
impossible, of course, that efforts | 
may lirected at some times in- 
tenticnally te create these ten-| 
sions. There is no cure for this 
general tendency to ¢ ggerate 
other than understending. xzoo0d- 
Will and commo1 It would 
be a sad confession of lack of 
faith in our underlving rrinciples 
to suggest that it is a back- 
ward to kring the consideration 
of these problems out into the 
open. Ii ot believe that it is. | 
3ut we must achieve broader per- 
spective in our judgment 
ing the process and 
ternational negotiations and 
lieve that we will. 

There 
hich ye 
whic] 


tvpes 


hye 
5C 


sense. 


S step 


do 1 


concern- 
in- 
be- 


results t)' 


other 
all have 
arise in 
tion. In 
negotiation. 
it a country 


b Its cwn 


is one 
intist 
d not 
of negotk: 
of a bilateral 
is disagreeme 
to stand 


that « 


problem 
mind 
simpler | 
the case | 
if there 
is able 
position and 
; the matter. Prior to the | 
war, nearly al! multilateral nego- 
tiations proceeded on the unanim- 
ity rule and the result ¢ that | 
multilateral agreement always! 
represented the greatest conimnon 
denominatecr that could found 
for all the participant countries. | 
The necessity of meeting the re-| 
quirements of every country was | 
of course a very Limiting factor. | 
This w the difficulty that | 
haunted multilateral discussion in 
the inter-war period, particularly 
in the economic conferences that 
were held for the most part under 
League of Naticns auspices. For 
example, the 1927 Convention on 


ni¢ in 


na 


Tas 


be 


iS 


the most comovreben- 
sive and far-reaching multilateral 
in the economic field 
ever negotiated. For a time it had 
a very impressive list of signa- 





|the present situation requires 
| working 


iment. 


| does not in 
| fundamental principles. 
\I tnink 
| dence 


tories but they quickly drifted 
away. Even so, it was loaded down 
with literally hundreds of reser- 
vations by 


had unreservedly agreed made a 
very negligibie list. 


Multilateral negotiation mul- 
tiplies the difficulties of getting 
unanimcus agreement a_ great 
many times, as compared to the 
difficulties of getting a series of 


bilateral agreements. If the multi- | 


lateral agreements are to be suc- 
cessful, there needs to be a will- 
to accept the 
judgment and not to insist that 
the majority judgment be _ so 
watered down as to be acceptable 
without difficulty to every par- 
ticipant, This difficulty is, I think. 
the explanation for previous mul- 
tilatera! agreements being con- 
fined to such non-controversial 
and technical subjects as postal 
cooperation and safety of life at 
sea. 


Unanimity Rule Abandoned 


Luckiiy, the unanimity rule has 
virtually been abardoned. While 
compromise will still be neces- 
sary, action can be taken even if 
there are some dissenters. How- 
ever, in the case of a multilateral 
negotiation, there still is the 
fundamental issue of how much 
weight should be given by a coun- 
try in the minority group to the 
fact thet a majority of countries 
take a different view in the event 
that some action is required by it. 
In the Security Council, the veto 
power represents a way in which 
certain of the countries, at 


rate, can protect themselves from | 


the majority. In the Economie and 
Social Council and, in fact, all 
other organizations of the United 
Nations, there is no such 
tion. The 
arise where the United States, like 
any other country. will find itself 
faced with a conclusion 
by an_ internationel 


body with 


which it was in thorough disagree- | 


ment. 

At the Paris Conference, Mr. 
Byrnes took the position that he 
would support any proposal for 


|any of the treaties vhich was en- 


dorsed by two-thirds of the coun- 


| tries there represented. This pol- 
|icy did not lead te any major dif- 


ficulty in that case. Obviously, 
the 
which 
endorse- 
Put I do suggest that the 


multilateral approach will mean 


out of solutions 


can have overwhelming 


| that on occasion the United States 
| will find itself 
-hope that in such cases, we will 


in the minority I 


make a determined 
cept the majcrity 


effort to ac- 
sudgment if it 
olve a violation of our 
Actually, 

ve can have real conti- 
that the majority of the 
nations of the world will act with 
wisdom and discretion. 


2) 


Permanent Representation 


Tn one respect, the procedures 
which we are adopting may be re- 
gerdeda as new, namely, the crea- 
tion of more or less permanent 
representation and the estabiish- 
ment of substantia] international 
secretariats. This is still so much 


in the experimental stave that it! 


is difficult to form any judgment 
as to its probable effect, It means 


i'that a group of people are spe- 


cifically assigned to making the 
machinery work. As for the rep- 
resentatives, there is much to be 
said for the procedure of desig- 
nating certain individuals who de- 
vote all their energies to multi- 
lateral negotiation. Anyone who 
hes participated in such activities 
knows that complete strangers 
muke slow progress, but that as 
familiarity develops, time and 
energy can be saved and there is 
a somewhat greater possibility of 
accomplishment. As for the sec- 
retariat, that requires the devel- 
opment of real international ser- 
vants who can put aside their na- 
tional loyalties. If this can be 
done, it will be of tremendous 


individual signatories | 
}and the result was that the pro- 
|vislons upon which all countries 


majority | 


any | 


proiec- | 
“ase undoubtedly will | 


reached | 


value and significance. There have | 
been secretariats before but they | 
have mostly been made up of 
technical specialists working on| 
international organizations with | 
little political significance. The | 
League Secretariat was able to do 
much excellent work but it was | 
limited in size and took a some- 
what passive role as compared 
with the present activity on the 
part of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat. Obviously this is not a 
task to be accomplished over- 
night, but it is the case that some- 
thing new has been added to the 
international scene which may be 
of exiremely great importance. 

The bilateral approach is not 
dead—it is very much alive. But 
| the multilateral approach has been 
| greatly extended. I think there 
|is some symbolism from this for 
| the economic field. We have used 
| the bilateral approach by recipro- 
ically reducing tariff and other 
'trade barriers while continuing 
| the most-favored-nation extension 
of benefits. Our objective was to | 
increase trade for the benefit of 
our own producers and consum- 
ers. But for most countries, either 
unilateral] action or bilateral bar- 
ter agreements operate to restrict 
trade. The multilateral approach, 
with its emphasis on non-discrim- 
ination and reduction of barriers, 
is dedicated to the expansion of 
trade, By its recognition of the 
necessity for joint action by many 
countries, it is the natural me- 
‘dium for pursuing the goal of 
peace and plenty. This applica- 
tion to new fields of an old tech- 
nique has méeny problems in its 
path, but it also has the promise | 
|of a better future in an age when 
the interdependence of all nations 
of the world is no longer a subject | 
|for argument but an established | 
fact of vital significance, 


IBA Committee to Aid 
Savings Bonds Program 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Forma- 
tion of an IBA committee with | 
Norbert W. Markus, of Smith, | 
Barney & Co., Philadelphia, as | 
National Chairman, to aid in the | 
U. S. Treasury Savings Bonds | 
Program was announced here to- 
day by Edward Hopkinson, Jr., | 
President of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America. 

In announcing the appointment | 
of the national IBA Savings 
30nds Comimttee, Mr. Hopkinson 
sald: 

“The members of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association are in 
full accord with the Treasury’s 
policy of distributing ownership 
of the securities of the national 
debt more widely among individ- 
uals and other non-bank investors 
through the sale of U. S. Savings 
3onds. It seers to us a vital part 
of wise management of the debt, 
which is so important to the whole 
future economy of the nation. I 
am sure all investment bankers 
will cooperate in this program, | 
and take an ective part in the 
Treasury’s mid-year promotion 
campaign for savings bonds In 
June and July. 

“The sale of more savings bonds 
to more people will help to ret-re 
more bank-held obligations as 
they mature, thereby reducing the | 
poten'ial of bank credit expansion 
and helping to check further 
price rises in consumer goods. | 

“The appointment of the IBA 
committee at the request of the 
Treasury Department was ap- 
proved by the Association’s Board 
of Governors at iis last meeting. | 

In addition to Mr. Markus the | 
IBA Savings Bonds Committee is 
made up of investment bankers | 
from every section of the coun- 
try and includes: 

C. S. Ashmun, C. S. Ashmun 
Company, Minneapolis; Ewing T. 
Boles, The Ohio Company, Co- 
lumbus; John D. Burge, Ball, | 
Burge & Kraus, Cleveland; Ed- | 


ward B. Coughlin, Coughlin & Co., | 














| 


Denver; Sherman Elisworth, Wm. | 


| Louis; 


| during 


| it 


P. Harper & Son & Co., Seattle: 
Sumner B. Emerson, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York: Harold 
C. Evans, Commerce Trust Ca; 
Kansas City Creston H. Funk, 
Funk & White, San Antonio: Rus- 


|sell A. Kent, Bank of America, 


N. T. & S. A., San Francisco: 
Shirley C. Morgan, Frank B. Cahn 
& Co., Baltimore; Chapin S. New- 
hard, Newhard, Cook & Co., St. 
Nathan K. Parker, Kay, 
Richards & Co., Pittsburgh; James 
E. Roddy, Scharff & Jones, Inc., 
New Orleans; William C. Roney, 
Wm. C. Roney & Co., Detroit; T. 
Johnson Ward, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Phila- 
delphia; Thomas Whiteside, Chace, 
Whiteside, Warren & Sears, Inc., 
Boston; Alfred §S. Wiltberger, 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Chicago. 

State chairmen to work with 
this committee and cooperate with 
State Directors of the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Division of the Treas- 
ury Department will be appointed 
to assist each member of the com- 
mittee, 


Curb Five and Twenty 
Glub Is Organized 


More than 75 regular members 
of the New York Curb Exchange, 
most of whom were brokers on 
the old outdoor Curb Market be- 
fore the ex- 
change moved 
indoors in 
1921, have or- 
ganized the 
Curb Ex- 
change Five 
and Twenty 
Club. 

Mortimer 
Landsberg, 
a member of 

the Curb 

the past 
30 years, a 
present gov- 
ernor of the 
exchange and 
partner in the 
firm of Brickman, Landsberg & 
Co.. was elec‘ed president of the 
club. E. R. McCormick, a Curb 
member since 1911 and first pres- 
ident of the exchange after it 
moved indoors, was named hon- 
orary president. Other officers 
elected for the ensuing year in- 
clude Edward A. OBrien, v.ce 
president; George J. Bernhardt, 
secretary; and Ruliey Koerner, 
treasurer. 

Eligible for charter member- 
ship in the newly organized club 
are 126 members of the Curb Ex- 
change who either have owned 
memberships for at least twenty- 
five years or will round out a 
quarter century on the exchange 
1947. Of this totai, 103 
were members of the Curb when 
moved indoors June 27, 1921, 
and the remaining 25 bought their 
memberships shortly thereafter. 

Fourteen of the eligible mem- 
bers were among the group of 


Mortimer Landsberg 


| outdoor brokers who on March 16, 


1911 formed the New York Curb 
Market Association, which later 
chenged its name to the New 
York Curb Exchange. Of the 128 
eligible men, 97 are s‘ill active on 
the floor of the exchange. Of the 
others. most continue ac‘ive in the 
financial community though sel- 
dom appearing on the exchange 
floor. while a few are no longer 
in the New York area. 
Formation of the club 


is the 


culmination of several months of 


preparatory work on the part of 
an organization committee headed 
by Mr. Koerner as chairman and 
including Mr. Bernhardt, com- 
mittee secretary, Charles W. Hal- 
cen, James J. Hopkins, Charles 
Leischner and Mr. O’Brien. 


Mr. Koerner opened the organ- 
ization meeting as temporary 
chairman and outlined the pur- 
poses of tne club as a social group 
to promo‘e good fellowship and 
develop a closer social relation< 
ship among the members of the 
exchange. The meeting was turned 
over to Mr. Landsberg following 
his election as president. 
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Outlook for Freedom 


(Continued frorm page 2) 
through hard work and intelligent 
action.” 

Yes, freedom has its price. And 
all of us are obligated to pay our 
share. The part we, as members 
of the business community, have 
to play looms large once we wrap 
our minds around one_ funda- 
mental truth, namely, that both 
on the basis of the historical rec- 
ord and on the basis of objective 
analysis, freedom as we define it 
can be enjoyed only in _ those 
countries where democratic capi- 
talism prevails. 

Here is the historical record; 
Since the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era some 40 billion people 
have lived on this earth. Less 
than 3% of these 40 billion peo- 
ple, or about one billion, have led | 
free lives. The balance had their 
lives ordered for them either by 
ancient tribal chiefs or modern 
dictators. That fortunate billion 
who have known freedom have 
lived for the most part in the 
United States, the British Empire, 
and certain of the western Euro- 
pean states—all capitalistic econo- 
mies. 


Freedom Under Capitalism 

Even a casual analysis of capi- 
talism and collectivism reveals the 
reason why freedom flourishes in 
the one and withers in the other. 
In all collectivist economies the 
idea prevails that dictators or bu- 
reaucrats can somehow or other 
better order the lives of individu- 
als than individuals can order 
their own lives. That, of course, 


has been the prevailing idea since | ‘ ; 2 
* » g |industries which have grown into} 


the beginning of time. In con-| 


trast, the new and revolutionary | Slants. “ap 
concept of a capitalistic economy | “©chniaues oO 


is that individuals, if given op- 
portunity for a full expression of 
their abilities, can bring about a 
better standard of 


every form of collectivism, 
whether it be fascism, nazism, 
communism, or socialism. The 
case against the totalitarian states, 
of course, is clear as crystal. In 
every such state, past or present, | 
freedom of the individual is under | 
constant attack or totally non-| 
existent. 

The case against socialism is not 
so obvious, but it is just as strong. | 
It is not so obvious because many | 
states which {tly the _ socialistic | 
banner have not carried out the | 
socialistic doctrine which, among 
other things, calls for ownership 
by the state of all means of pro- | 
duction, including industries en- | 
gaged in manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and communications, as well 
as financial institutions. A state 
is not necessarily socialistic be- 
cause it engages in some public 
enterprise. As a matter of fact. 
ali states, including ours, engage 
in some public enterprise and 
should in those exceptional situa- 
tions where it can best serve the 
public interest. But we must dif- 
ferentiate sharply between the 
state which is carrying on some 
public enterprise and the state 
which has undertaken seriously 
the attainment of the socialistic 
objective of complete governmen- 
tal ownership. Whenever that 
happens, long before the final 
goal is reached civil liberties are 
either impaired or obliterated and 
religious freedoms are curtailed. 
That's what happened in Italy and 
Germany. That's what may hap-- 
pen in England if that country 
“arries out a full program of na- 
tionalization. It may happen be- 
vause power breeds a lust for 
more power. If you put into the 
hands of government bureaucrats 
not only political power, but also 
power over the way in which men 
make their living, it is only a 
short step toward control over the 
way they live. 


Fortify the Capitalistic System 
if you agree with me that only 


by preserving our American Ssys- 


living and aj 
better social order for themselves. | 
What I have said holds true for | 


tem of capitalism can we keep the 

outlook for freedom bright, then 

the greatest responsibility faced 
by you and me is to fortify our 
capitalistic system against either 
frontal or flank attacks by capi- 
talizing to the fullest extent on its 
potentialities. We have every 
right to deep gratification in its 
record to date, but we should re- 
member that there are still too 
many people whose incomes are 
low, whose opportunities are lim- 
ited. We should also remember 
that the ultimate test of any busi- 
ness system is what it produces 
for the average man. Therefore, 
our answer to the critics of capi- 
talism should not be a recital of 
past accomplishments, but rather 
a plan of action for so improving 
the effectiveness of our system 
that it will yield ever-increasing 
opportunities for more and more 
of our people. Before we can de- 
termine upon that plan of action, 
we should take a long, 
at our system to find 
makes it tick, what has made it 
strong, what its weaknesses are, 
and how they can be corrected. I 
am particularly eager to have you 
pace-setters in the Nylic organ- 
ization acquire such 
|ing because your contacts extend 
‘far and wide and you can be of 
|immeasurable value in promoting 
| economic literacy. 

| The first major characteristic of 
‘our economy is its dynamic pro- 
ductiveness. 
century one great invention after 
another —the automobile, 
others—has given a start to new 
We have perfected the 
mass production, 
stream-lined distribution, and 
| modernized our merchandising. 
We have seen the 
average American family doubled, 
and for the second time in a gen- 
eration the dynamism and high 
productivity of American indus- 
try have proved a decisive factor 
in winning a World War. 

The second major characteristic 
of our economy—and this 
been its greatest weakness—is its 
instability. During the past 
years there have been no less than 


the bust of the 1930's. 


Why a Dynamic Economy Is 
Unstable 
I propose to give you my ideas 


as to why our economy has been | 


dynamic and why it has been un- 
stable, then to outline briefly how 
we should go about developing a 
program aimed at protecting and 
enhancing its dynamic productive- 
|ness and moderating its tendency 
toward booms and busts. 

Why has our economy been 
dynamic’? A dynamic, productive 
economy is one which takes fullest 
possible advantage of the energies 
of the people who work within it. 
Assuming jadequate natural re- 
sources, its dynamism will depend 
substantially on the extent to 
| which the potentialities of its citi- 
zens are realized; upon how much 
use is made of their natural in- 
ventiveness and resourcefulness, 
and upon how well they work to- 
gether. 

Let’s first try to find out what 
makes people work and _ think. 


Fewer settle down to the tough 
job of thinking just for the fun 
of it. Most of us ordinary fel- 


of penalties for inaction, and re- 
|wards for extra exertion. 
wards are the most powerful in- 
fluence. In fact, 
have discovered that rewards have 
nine times the pulling power of 
penalties. 
also warn against excessive 
as a penalty, because fear corrodes 
and does not stimulate. (The 
Nazis found slave labor inefficient 


-and wasteful.) It is healthy for 


jard look | 
out what 


understand- | 


Since the turn of the! 


the | 
radio, the airplane, and numerous | 


income of the} 


has | 


_ tors. 
100 
; é capital 
26 business depressions, culminat- 
|ing in the boom of the 1920’s and 


‘earn a 


Re- | 


| their 
And the psychologists | 
fear | 


people to be concerned about their 
future, dangerous for them to be 
fearful. Our American system has 
traditionally offered rich rewards 
for hard work and creative think- 
ing. It has imposed reasonable 
penalties on those who did not 
work or think. That’s why it has 
been dynamic. 

Of course, the opportunity to 
use rewards and penalties most 
effectively lies in the field of pri- 
vate enterprise. Private enter- 
prise has greater freedom in offer- 
ing incentives to its workers and 
to its management. It is not 
bound by an intricate mass of gov- 
ernmental and bureaucratic regu- 
lations. Private enterprise also 
gets a greater stimulation as a re- 
sult of the ‘impact of penalties 
upon people. For example, if a 
private enterprise is inefficient, it 
can go broke and quickly. That's 
a penalty that means something 
No one wants to go broke. To 
avoid going broke, management 
will think hard and work hard. 
It is because private enterprise 
has this opportunity, through re- 
wards and penalties, to realize 
more heavily on the potentialities 
of the people that private enter- 
prise must have a predominant 


|role in our economic system if we 


are to keep it dynamic. 
Next, let us consider the ques- 
tion of inherent instability. Free 


economics, largely in consequence 


of their freedom, are subject to 
powerful influences that induce 
instability in business activity pri- 
marily through affecting market 
demand. Market demand for goods 
and services, is, of course, made 
up of the combined demands of 
individual customers—consumers, 
business firms, and the govern- 
ment. At any given time market 
demand depends upon (1) how 
much cash or credit is available 
to customers, businessmen and the 
government, and (2) how much 
of that cash or the 
that credit they are willing to 
spend for goods or invest in busi- 
ness assets. 

Instability in market demand 
results from a complex set of fac- 
Among those factors 
High standards of living; the large 
investments required for 
modern business; the tax system. 


High Living Standard and 
Instability 

Paradoxically, the most import- 
ant single factor in creating insta- 
bility in market demand in the 
United States is our high standard 
of living. When you give thought 
to it, the reason is obvious. If 
most of us are just barely able to 
minimum living, we will 
have little choice as to what we 
buy or when we buy it. Our 
money will go for food, clothing 
and shelter that we have to have 
regularly. On the other hand, the 
more money we have’ beyond 
what we must use for basic needs 
the more chance we have to 
choose what we buy and the 
larger the number of purchases 
which we can postpone—and often 
do, even if we have money in the 
bank. 

What is true of the 
buyer is true of business. 
ness can postpone is 
even more easily than 
als. Modern 


Busi- 
purchases 
individu- 
competition makes 


seg Bi OO 8 : | business put more and more of its 
ew people work for work's sake.| money into capital goods—build- 


ings and machinery, office and 
store equipment and inventories— 


, | to make possible low-cost produc- 
lows put forth our best effort only | vaige ibieegp 


as a result of pressure in the form | 


tion and to provide the value and 
services which buyers demand. Ii 
businesses do not make such pur- 


| chases, the savings of both indi- 
psychologists | 


viduals and businesses cannot find 
way into the stream of 
active, creative capital. But busi- 
nessmen will make investments in 
such capital goods only if there is 
promise of a reasonable profit; so 
these purchases are postponable. 
When chances of profit are dreary, 


|pects of a 


proceeds of | 


|us dynamic 


| our 
individual | 


they are often put off even though 
ample cash reserves are on hand. 

Taxes also affect market de- 
mand. The influence of taxes on 
the stability of incomes, and hence 
on the stability of demand and 
employment, takes on new im- 
portance with every increase in 
percentage of total national 
income absorbed by taxes. When 
taxes take only a small percent- 
age of total national income, they 
are probably a factor of minor 
importance. With expenditures in 
the postwar period reaching levels 
that may require as much as 15 
to 20% of the national income, the 
structure of the tax system and 
the amount and timing of tax col- 
lections become factors of primary 
importance. By collecting too lit- 
tle in taxes in periods of pros- 
perity and too much in periods of 
depression, the tax system oper- 
ates to encourage inflation and to 
deepen depression. 


tne 


A Program for Stability 

It is against the background of 
these various factors which influ- 
ence market demand that we must 
develop a program to moderate 
its fluctuations. Above all, due 
weight must be given to human 
behavior. Our free economy op- 
erates through the decisions of 
many millions of consumers and 
many thousands of businessmen. 
Confidence on the part of indi- 
viduals in the continuity of their 
incomes, and confidence on the 
part of businessmen in the pros- 
profit are paramount 
considerations, 

While we are seeking for meas- 
ures to minimize the instability of 
our economic system and thus cor- 
rect its weaknesses, we must con- 
stantly keep in mind that its 
strength lies in its natural lusty 
vitality. That we must not lose. 
Otherwise, we may end up with 
a stabilized poverty so character- 
istic of the tired, regimented, old- 
world economies. 

Now comes the $64 question. 
What kind of a program can we 
get under motion that will yield 
stability? Perhaps 
you will agree with me that the 


| complexities of the problem are 
|'such that (1) it will take the col- 
are: | 


lective wisdom of all of us—gov- 
ernment, business, labor, agricul- 
ture and the educators—to help 
us work our way toward our goal, 


|and (2) there is no money magic, 


no one formula, no one for 


the boom-bust cycle. 

In the few minutes remaining 
to me I should like to indicate. 
rather sketchily of necessity, cer- 
tain contributions that government 
and business can make toward the 
achievement of our objective. 

Government has the general re- 
sponsibility of providing an eco- 
nomic climate in which free labor, 
free agriculture and free business 
ean flourish. In addition, there 
are several specific areas in which 
government can and should take 
action quickly. Among these are: 


I. 

Taxes 

complete recast ol! 
tax system. In my opinion 
present system exerts a de- 
vastating influence on the dyna- 
mism of our economy and also 
contributes to its instability. As 
a first step toward correcting the 
weaknesses in our present sys- 
tem, tax rates should be stabil- 
ized, set so as to balance the 
budget in a period of normal 
prosperity, and then let alone. The 
significant feature of stabilized 
tax rates is that they result in the 
collection of a high volume of tax 
dollars in periods when inflation 
threatens and a low volume of tax 
dollars in periods of depression. 
Stated otherwise, stabilized tax 
rates are counter-cyclical! in their 
influence on our economy. Sec- 
ond, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, business taxes should be re- 
duced. Why? Because growing 
business must look to plowed 
back earnings for _ additional 
needed working capital. High tax 
rates on business profits may not 


cure 


We 
our 


need a 


be too harmful to well-established, 
well-financed businesses, but they 
are ruinous to enterprises that are 
fighting their way up. Third, I 
am concerned about high tax rates 
on growing junior executives. as 
well as growing artists, growing 
writers, and growing actors. These 
groups, to whom America must 
look for creative leadership dur- 
ing the next quarter of a century 
are the forgotten men of the post- 
war period. The tax rates should 
be changed so that they do not 
bear too heavily on these creative 
inventive groups upon which so 
much depends. These proposed 
changes are, of course, just three 
among many that should be made. 


II. 
Public Works 


We need better timing in the 
construction of public works. In 
the past we have had the greatest 
volume of public works during 
times of prosperity and the low- 
est volume during depressions. It 
ought to be the other way around. 
Through better timing of public 
works, it should be possible to 
bring about a great increase in 
stability in the construction in- 
dustry. 


Il. 


Unemployment Compensation 
Insurance 


So far, we have made only lim- 
ited use of unemployment com- 
pensation insurance as a social 
tool, but its effectiveness has been 
dramatically demonstrated. It 
gives to people the confidence in 
continuity of income which is. so 
essential to the achievement. of 
greater stability in our economy. 
It also makes a tangible contribu- 
tion through the maintenance of 
purchasing power. We should not 
allow the circumstances that there 
has been considerable mal-admin- 
istration of unemployment com- 
pensation insurance to blind us as 
to its benefits. Our aim should be 
to extend it as far as practical to 
all workers. Payments, of course, 
should never be large enough to 
make unemployment attractive. 


IV. 
Small Business 


Obstacles which stand in the 
way of new business and the 
growth of small business must be 
removed because our future 
growth is dependent on them. The 
special handicaps which confront 
small business must be recognized. 
Means must be found for making 
new and expanded fields of credit 
available to small business upon 
proof of capable. management. 
Government has an opportunity to 
help small business by develop- 
ing more extensive informational 
services than are available today. 

3evond these specific measures 
there is need for intensive re- 
search both by government, edu- 
cational institutions and private 
groups on problems for which 
there are no ready answers avail- 
able. The shockingly small amount 
that has been spent on fundamen- 
tal economic research is a na- 
tional disgrace. As a nation we 
have been willing to spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for re- 
search in technology, but pathetic 
amounts have been brought to the 
support of research that will help 
build a society that will use that 
technology for the public welfare; 
that will administer that research 
wisely. The research going on in 
the principles of administiation, 
in the understanding of our eco- 
nomic and social environment, 
and in the field of human rela- 
tions is today tragically small. 

We need not only to encourage 
economic research but after we 
get the facts we must be willing 
to face them if we hope to pre- 
serve capitalism. We must give 
up trying to use slogans, cliches, 
and benighted expressions of 
views based on prejudice as an- 
swers to tough economic ques- 
tions. 

And 
tribute to the 
Nvlic group already 


now I should like to pay 
contribution the 
has made 
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toward the achievement of 
dynamic stability. By your rec- 
ord-breaking sales since V-J Day 
you have helped materially 
moderating a boom. Every pre- 
mium you have collected not only 
has helped reduce _ inflationary 
pressures but it also will help to 
moderate any recession because it 
will make available loans when 
they may be most needed. But 
you have done even more than 
that. You have set an example 
of salesmanship that should in- 
spire men in all other fields; an 
example that is badly needed, be- 
cause in too many lines selling 
has gone very soft. The day is 
not far off when we in other lines 
will point to your sales accom- 
plishments and urge that our 
salesmen go out and do likewise. 
If they do as well by us as you 
have done by Nylic, a most im- 
portant contribution will have 
been made to the maintenance of 
that market demand of which I 


nr) 
ai 


have spoken at such great length. | 
Selling can be a vital factor in| 


keeping our factory stacks smok- 

ing. s 

Promote Understanding of Our 
Economy 


By now I hope I have con- 


vinced you, both as citizens and | 


salesmen, that there is much more 
for you to do if we are to keep 
the outlook for freedom bright. 
But it’s all worth doing. If, 


through promoting a better un-| 


derstanding of how our economy 
functions, we can ward off at- 
tacks which would vitiate it; if we 
are diligent and wise in seeking 
improvements which will make 
for its more effective functioning; 
and if we, the people of the 
United States, are willing to work 
harder and think harder, then the 
next 25 years hold promise of 
progress without parallel. If we 
remain at peace the real incomes 
of most of our people can be 





doubled. We can also largely 
realize the age-old dream of abol- 
ishing poverty. Most important 
of all, on this material foundation, 
we can build conditions which 
will provide not only equality of 
opportunity but certainty of op- 
portunity for every man, woman 
and child to grow and develop in- 
tellectually and spiritually. 


Therein, it seems to me, will lie 
the strength, the power, and the 


grandeur of the America of to- 
morrow. 


Foresees Selective Price 
Readjustments 

On April 18, in New York City, 
Mr. Hotfman in a press confer- 
ence asserted the belief that all 
manufacturing companies’ are 
making exorbitant profits was 
highly disturbing to business and 
may bring about a general stop- 
|page of buying. While agreeing 
|that some prices were too high, 
this was not true of important 
products such as steel and auto- 


mobiles. He looked for an orderly | 


price level of several important 
industries without much disturb- 
ance to employment conditions. 
|'He did not look for a general col- 
lapse in the wage-price structure 


as occurred in 1920 and 1921, and| 


any recession that may come will 
not be of great depth or long 
duration. 
Regarding the 
wage increase 
General Motors 


15-cent-an-hour 
granted by the 
Corporation to 


the electrical workers, Mr. Hoff-| 


man maintained that if 
comes a nation-wide pattern for 
the second round of wage in- 
creases, there are likely to 
some further price increases by 
'companies that are not able to 
absorb the added wages out of 


cies. 





Taxation for Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 2) 


the highest national income we 
have ever had. Should the na- 
tional income retreat to the level 
that the Budget Bureau used in 
its estimates only a year ago, the 
President’s budget would be $10 
billions out of balance. 

Hence the first great question 
being debated in Washington to- 
day is whether Federal expendi- 
tures can be reauced, so to 
permit a substantial payment on 
the public debt. and some reduc- 
tion in There seems to be 
general agreement among Repub- 


as 


taxes. 


licans and Demccrats alike that 
the budget at long lest must be 
balanced. To my mind, that vrop- 
sition is pretty clear. If we can- 
not balance the budget in a vear 
of great business activitv and full 


employment, when car 
+‘ 


al 


ve palence 
The next question, whethe: 
nosed Federal expenditures can 
pe reduced by $4, $5 or S# billions, 
is one which must be dealt with 
either in a thick volume of data 
on the necessity for and the cost 
of each government activity; or 
in a page of conclusions from a 
few basic facts. 

For this occusion, the latter will 
be enough. We can only afford 
the President's budget if we feel 
sure that very high business ac- 
tivity can be maintained indefi- 
nitely: and further, if we ore will- 
ing to continue to bear the full 
burden of World War II iax rates. 
Unless those two factors persist 
—very high business activity and 
very high tex rates—a Federal 
budget of $37.5 billions cannot be 
balanced. Hence, in my view, 
Federal expenditures must be re- 
duced, and competent students 
believe it can be done. 

Federal expenditures, three 
years after the war, are still sev- 
eral times the $3.2 to $9.7 billions 
range of the thirties. There are 
still too many government em- 
ployees in too many bureaus and 
ciepartments. The vast sprawling 


pro- 





mass of rederal activities has still | 
not been fully trimmed down trom | 


the free-spending days of the war. 
| 1948 will not be, I am afraid, the 
“normal postwar year” of our 
hopes. There must be greater ex- 
penditures for internaticnal relief, 
for the Army and Navy, fer the 


veterans, than will be required 
hereafter. Even so, the budget 
should be brought down in 1948 
to around $32 billions, and in suc- 
ceeding years to $20-$25 billions. 
One good way to promote business 
confidence and venturesomeness 
is for Congress to make it clear 
that the Federal budget is really 
under control: that the Federal 
Government is going to try to get 
$1 value for $1 spent: that Federal 
tax though they will need to 
be high, will not have to be truly 
astronomical. 
2. Federal Taxes 


The premises on which the Fed- 
-ral tax system should be based 
are more important than the de- 
tailed rates. exemptions and sub- 
stantive provisions. 

First of all, what part should 
tax statutes play in our scheme of 

|things? Everyone recognizes that 
'taxes, particularly individual in- 


come taxes, of the magnitude we | 


have now, and shell have .hrough- 
out the foreseeable future, play a 
major part in shaping business 
decisions. It follows that the im- 
pact of taxes upon our economy 
deserves careful study. in order 
that our taxation policies may be 
shaped to serve the same govern- 
mental or economic ends that our 
other netional policies do. U we 
believe in free private enterprise, 
our tax system should be framed 
to permit free private cnterprise 
to function and flourish for the 
general good. 

This is not to sey. however, that 
taxation should be directed pri- 
marily to enforce’ social or 
economic policies deemed desir- 
able at the moment, The primary 


and selective readjustment in the| 


it be-' 


be 


earnings and operating efficien- | 


utility of tax laws is to raise 
money fairly to meet the expenses 
of government. That is the target 
at which the shotgun of taxes 
should be aimed. It is a difficult 
target to hit, ever with a shotgun. 
It is hard enough to draft laws 
that will raise billions of revenue 
fairly from aljl sorts and condi- 
tions of businesses and men, with- 
out undertaking, at the same time 
to accomplish desired social 
economic ends. If such changes 
are to be made, let them be ac- 


complished openly and plainly by | 


a statute drawn for the purpose, 
not brought about by indirection 
in a revenue act. 


Our fundamental premise is 
that the free private enterprise | 
| system should be maintained. 


What makes it go? Primarily the 
vigor and the enterprise and the 


|competition of the men who man- | 


age it. Do not forget that how- 
jever great our corporations may 
become, they will be and must 
be managed by men. Any new 
capital, not developed by the busi- 
ness itself, will have to come from 
If, therefore, we are pri- 
marily concerned with the main- 


; men. 


tenance and progress of the free | 
enterprise system, it is the impact | 


of the individual income tax upon | salary is not notably high, and | 


the managers and the stockholders 
of American business that requires 
our first attention. 

Gallup polls have revealed that 
the man-in-the-street underesti- 
|mates by a surprising margin the 
|income taxes payable by an 
American businessman today. The 
fact is that the tax rate exceeds 
| 50% 


cess of $18,000. That is, once a 


or | 


on all income earned in ex- | 


ury is entitled to more than he is 
himself of every additional dollar 
he can earn. Once he reaches an 
income of $44,000, the Treasury 
takes more than 68 cents oiit of 
every additional dollar he earns. 
|leaving him 32 cents for his own 


work. If he can increase his in- 
come to $70,000, the Treasury 
|takes more than 77 cents out of 


every additional dollar he earns, 
leaving him 23 cents to compen- 
| Sate for his own labor. Does any- 
one believe that surtax rates of 
this scrt are more likely to induce 
/men to take on additional respon- 
sibilities; or to persuade them to 
take a rest? With the present 
Federal budget, and the budgets 
we are bound to confront for a 
good many years to come, the 
Treasury has too great an interest 
|in these men’s activities to afford 
to encourage them toward a life 
of leisure, 

It may be said that these sala- 


/enjoy such incomes. To be sure, 


they are; but are not the man-| 


agers of American corvorations 
typically men with incomes of 
these amounts or more? Indeed, 
at the present time, an $18,000 


“ies . : | distin guishe 
|ries are the salaries of successful | ee 


;men, and that most men do not| 


to the statute cre needed to clarify 
the treabnent of family trusts: the 
‘ssuance to officers and emplovees 
of options to buy corporate stock: 
and the retention cf corporate 
earnings fcr the needs of the busi- 
ness. The ireatment in the estate 
tax of trusts in which the setilor 
has retained some remote or con- 
tingent reversionary interest, and 
of insurance in which the insured 
has retained no interest, is wrong 
in tueory and works badly in 
practice. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury listed to the Ways and 
Means Committee last month a 
dozen other topics on which the 
Department has been working for 
years, and is prepared to make 
recuicmendations. 

The method for a thorough re- 
vision of the revenue laws, which 
is usually popularly provosed, is 
for scrmeone to appoint a distin- 
guished committee. But a really 
committee is not 


easy to secure; and even if it is 


/secured, and actually reports, its 


| 


/many men well below the top| 


rank of American executives re- 
j;ceive that and more. Another 
point is that my examples state 
the tax on the next dollar of in- 
come earned Ly men with the re- 
spective salaries, and that the 


views are not likely to be heeded. 

Moreover, there have already 
been published a number of re- 
ports containing recommendations 
of major cnanges. The task now 
is to put the recommendations 
into statutory form tor aetual 
adoption. The Federal Constitu- 
lion provides that revenue bills 
shall originate in the House of 


Representatives. and so they do. 
‘In practical fact, they originate 


effective rate of tax on the total | 


salary is not so great. Here is a 


table showing the take-home pay | 


in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, after an initial period of lebor 
by the excellent staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. The amount of essential 
staff work that must be performed 
is far greater than the public 
realizes, 

The most successful revenue 
bills nave been the product of 
joint work by a _ subcommittee 
of the Cemmittee on Ways and 
Means and its staff with the co- 
operation of the technical staff of 
the Treasury. Such a joint effort 
should be undertaken this Sum- 
mer, to get a bill ready for enact- 
ment next year. A subcommittee 
of this character can do much 


/more effective work than any out- 


/man reaches an income of $13,000 | (income after Federal taxes) at 
or more, the United States Treas- different income levels: 
*Take-Home Pay (After Federal Income Taxes) at Various 
| Gross Incomes in 1930, 1940, 1946 
Single Person 
Gross Income— 1920 1940 1946 
| A Ee ree ee $2,968.50 $2,934.80 $2,578.20 
DM ih a a 4.966.25 4,870.00 4,202.00 
RE ee 9,876 25 9,492.00 7,976.50 
/ | ge ay Ce Se 19.441.25 18,952.00 14,347.50 
| ES ee 1 ise ee ee 46 206.25 38,528.00 28,283.00 
IN 8 a 86,556.25 65,732.00 44,719.00 | 
8 eee ss 164,156.25 109,588.00 $8,548.50 
Married Man With Two Dependent Children 
Nee er eee ay 2 3,000.00 3,000.06 2,867.00 
I oe ett Ee Oe 4,997.75 4,950.00 4,515.50 | 
| Ee EE Tee A Se Fe 9.939.25 9,696.00 8,423.00 
Sp a a 19,546.25 18,468.00 15,960.00 | 
St be ShS Rn i ace 46 311.25 39,636.00 29,280.50 
POU BOO ocwaotiliitesus «cua 86.661.25 66,872.00 45.907.00 
200.000 __ me 154,261.25 110,868.00 69.331.00 


110% 

What these figures show is that 
steep increases in individual in- 
come taxes have occurred in the 
middie and the upper brackets. 
Hence, if income taxes are to be 
educed, there are two substantial 
reasons for reducing surtax rates 


in the upper and middle brackets. 
First, the incomes of the men who 
menage American business fall in 
7 


hose brackets, and we want to 
ncourage them as much as we 
can to vigorous activity in the 
next decade. Second, since the 
wartime increases in tax rates 


were sharpest in those brackets, 
in fairness they should be given 
priority in tax reduction after the 
war. 

3ut Congress should do more. 


It is also true that the base of the | 


income tax has been materially 
broadened through the lowering 
of exemptions. The bulk of tax- 


able income2 and of taxpayers are} 


in the middle and the lower in- 
come brackets. Hence, it is not 
possible to raise exemptions much 
without too great a loss of rev- 
enue. If expenditures can be re- 


duced, however, rates in the lower | 


brackets can be somewhat re- 
duced, and they should be. So long 
the individaual income 
relied upon to raise approximately 
half! the Federal budget, as it 
must be, the initial rates of the 
income tax cannot be very greatly 
reduced; but it is possible to give 


as 





1 The individual income tax produced 
$18.26 billions in 1944; $19.024 billions 
in 1945; and $18.331 billions in 
The budget estimate for 1947 is $17.907 
billions and for 1948, $18.391 billions. 


allowed as deduction from gross income. 


tax is| 


1946. | 


all taxpayers a percentage reduc- 
tion. 


The key to the whole problem 
of tax relief is the level of ex- 
peiditures of the Federal Gov- 


ernment. If budget expenditures 


can be brought down $4 billions 
or $5 billions or $6 billions. indi- 
Vvicua!l income taxes can be re- 
duced and a substantial payment 
can be made on the debt as well. 
Since Congress probably will not 


undertake this year a revision of 
the whole normal tax and sirtax 
rate schedule, the fairest proce- 
dure for tax reduction seems to 
be a straight across-the-board 
percentage cut. If this is done, 
the prozressive rate structure is 
left in effect, with a pro rata re- 
duction, Every taxpaver benefits 
ito the extent that he has been 
paving taxes. The big taxpayer 
gets more benefit than the sinall 
taxpayer, but only because the 
‘taxes he has keen paying are 
many tirnes as great both in rates 
and amounts. 


3. The Next Step 


Reduction of Federal expendi- 
tures and of Federal taxes by 
iseveral billions will be a maior 
fiscal arcoriplishment, but a great 
deal will still remain to be done. 


There has not been a thorough 
revision of the substantive pro- 
visions of the Federal revenue 


laws since 1942. In the meartime, 
,a number of sections cf the law 
have heen found to work badly, 
,and there have heen a number of 
court decisions that need correc- 
tion. For example, amendments 


side group could possibly accom- 
plish. It has a great amount of 
data and of technical assistance 
at its command. Most important, 
the Congressional members of 
such a group have been elected 
by the people; and by their mem- 
bership on the Ways and Means 
Committee are charged with ac- 
tua] responsibility for revenue 
legisiation. They can do a good 
job, and they often have. it is 
nroof enough to note that the 
present Chief Justice of the United 
States made an early reputation 


as the Chairman of just such a 
subcommittee, 
Fiscal problems are bound to 


haunt us for years te come. Taxes 
will neeessarily rer-ain high. The 
Federal Government will continue 
to be the senior partner in every 
business and profession. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to us2 our 
best brains on the tax system un- 
der which we must live and move 
and have our beirgs. We must 
try to shupe it so that, burdensome 
as it vill be, it still permits, and 
inceed encourages, American en- 
terprise to function and to flour- 
ish. The task is not easy in a 
coinplex and disordered civiliza- 
tion, but it can be done if Con- 
gress and the people see the issues 
and meet them wisely. I hope 
that here. as in the _ scientific 
fieids. it will be possible to say 
that. if an American really uncer- 
stands a problem, he is weil on 
his way to its solution. 





C. B. Whitaker Has Opened 
Offices in New York City 

Clarence B. Whitaker has 
opened offices at 2 Rector Street, 
New York City, to engage in the 
securities business. Mr. Whitaker 
in the past was with Alexander 
Eiseman & Co., and D. M. Minton 
& Co. 
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The government security market has gone on the defensive, with 
indications it will remain that way pending clarification of the new 
credit restricting policy of the monetary authorities... . Prices have 
come down in some instances about one-half point from their tops, 
on increased volume, part of which was accounted for by selling on 
behalf of Federal and the trust accounts. While the money 
managers are not hitting the market now with securities, it is indi- 
cated that issues are available for sale, if one should be looking 
for them. 

rhere seems to be liitle doubt that a ceiling has been put on 
prices of Treasury obligations for the time being, which means 
that investors will be cautious, and on the sidelines until the mar- 
ket itself gives more proof of what is likely to take place. . 
Although non-bank investors have substantial funds that could 
be put to work, they are not inclined to do very much, while 
there is uncertainty as to what might happen to the eligible 
issues. 


MARKET CLUE 
The market action of the bank obligations will be watched very 


because the trend of prices of these securities should be the | 
a on ' |turn, and no more. 


clue as to what might be expected of the other issues on the list. 


It is believed in some quarters that the restricting of the credit base | 


through the partial redemption of Treasury bills is the most impor- 
tant development in the money markets in the last 10 years. 

The weekly retirement of bills, which are practically all 
owned by the Federal Reserve Banks, along with war loan calls 
on the member banks to replenish Treasury deposits at Federal, 
will curtail the ability of the commercial banks to make loans 
or purchase government securities. . . . 

As Treasury bills are retired by the government, the Federal 
Reserve Banks will lose government securities and Treasury de- 
posits. . 
deposits and reserve balances. 
its balances at Federal, by means of calls on its deposits with the 
member banks, the credit base of the commercial banks is cur- 
tailed. This new policy of credit restriction is a well thought 


= - ave 2 ver ide rec » yy ar- | ; 
out program that can have a very decided effect on the money mat ‘questions. 


kets as well as the prices of Treasury obligations. It also gives 
the monetary authorities greater flexibility of operation than would 
have been the case if other measures had been adopted, 


CREDIT RESTRICTION 


Restricting of the credit base to fight inflationary forces is not 
new because the authorities took measures to curtail the expansion 
in 1937, when reserve requirements of the banks were raised. 


ments, as in 1937, or by the redemption of Treasury bills and war 


loan calls, depends upon existing conditions, although the results are | 


likely to be the same... . The contraction in the credit base, which 
seems to be in the making, will cut down the ability of the banks 
to make loans and buy government securities. .. . 

If the commercial banks are to be removed, only temporarily, 
as buyers of Treasury issues, there will be a noticeable effect 
upon the trend and levels of government securities. ... On the 
other hand, if the member banks should turn out to be sellers 
of government obligations, the effect on the level of prices of 
these securities and their future trend could be much more 
drastic. ‘ 

The extent of the use of these credit restrictions, it seems, will 
be determined in some measure by the policy that will be adopted 
by the member banks toward the government market. 


WHY AND HOW MUCH 


The full extent to which credit restrictions will be used by the 
monetary authorities will depend upon (a) the movement of com- 
modity prices, (b) the trend of bank loans, (c) the manner in which 
the commercial banks adjust their reserve positions to meet the new 
conditions. If commodity prices should level off and then 
decline, there will most likely be less use of the restrictive meas- 
ures. 
of credit restrictions. The same would seem to hold true for 
bank loans. As for the commercial banks, the way in which 
they rebuild their credit base could have an important bearing on 
the extent to which the credit limiting measures are used. ms 

If the member institutions should dispose of certificates or 
short bonds (but there is a limit as to the amount of these that 
can be sold) or borrow from Federal, and not affect government 
security prices too much, the new policy will most likely be con- 
tinued as long as commodity prices and loans move up... . 

On the other hand, if the commercial banks should dispose of 
their long bonds, as they did in 1937, and create chaotic conditions in 
the government bond market, there would undoubtedly be immediate 
changes in the method of limiting the credit base. ... 


BILL REDEMPTIONS 
The redemption of limited amounts of Treasury bills, not only 


gives back to the monetary authorities control over credit but also | 


gives them greater flexibility in carrying out the policy than would 
have been the case if rates had been changed. . . . 

If commodity prices and loans should turn down and business 
move into the uncertain stages, then all the money managers 
have to do is to discontinue the redemption of bills and calls 
on war loan accounts, to stop the deflationary monetary 
measures. . . . 


It would be more difficult if the bill and certificate rates had | 


been defrosted. . If the retirement of small amounts of Treasury 
bills and the repayment of war loan accounts should not retard the 
upward trend of commodity prices and loans, the redemption of bills 
could be increased. .. . If the uptrend should persist the authorities 
could still defrost the bill and certificate rates in a move to further 
curtail credit, that might be affecting commodity prices and loans... . 


Although the opinion is more widely held now by followers 
of the money markets that short-term rates will not be defrosted, 
this should not be ruled out entirely. . . . Whether it will take 


place or net seems to depend upen the future action of prices 
and loans. ... 


| questions can be 


Whether the credit base be limited through higher reserve require- | ered. 


|Actually, the 


|the banking authorities, have by | 


How Are the Banks Doing? 


(Continued from page 8) 
authorities. It is time to ask 
whether the methods used in pre- 
senting these figures may not 


have something to do with mis-| 


understandings which exist today 
in the minds of many. Later I 
shall refer to some of these fig- 
ures. We all know that during 


bank earnings has 
been a public issue. 
For example, in November 1944, 


Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, economic | 


adviser to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal 
said: 

“In the 
banking system emphasis should | 


be on seeing that banks render | 


services commensurate with their 
cost to the community. 
earnings must be adequate to se-| 
cure sufficient capital, to pay ex-| 
penses, to yield a reasonable re- 
With the very | 
large growth in the Government 


portfolio, there is danger that | 


| bank earnings will be unnecessar- 


ily large. Some device must be 
found to prevent this from hap- 
pening for this would be no more 


mit the banks to suffer from in- 
adequate earnings. The banking 
function, like every other eco- 


: : |nomic function, is justified only | 
. The member banks by this procedure will lose Treasury | 
When the Treasury replenishes | 


| 
| 


insofar as it gives service for the 
returns it receives and the policy | 
of the banking authorities should | 


| be guided by that principle.” 


This statement raises many 
When are bank earn- | 
ings adequate? What is a reason-| 
able yield? Who is to judge 
whether earnings are sufficient to | 
attract capital? Obviously, a 
proper definition of bank earning | 
power is essential before such 
fairly consid- 


Because these questions are im-| 
portant, the public interest de-| 
mands the purest, most realistic 
concept of bank earning power. 
figures of bank 
earnings offered and released by 


no means portrayed the real situ- | 
ation at the banks, nor are these 
figures easily reconciled with the 
published reports issued by banks 
to their own stockholders. As a 
result there is misunderstanding 
of how banks are doing. The true 





| peared exaggerated in the official 


|This has reacted unfavorably on 


If they continue to rise, then there will be greater use | 


earning power of banks has ap- 


|findings given out to the public. 
all banks and their stockholders. 


| What are the reasons for this | 


|confusion? First, there are seri- | 
|ous defects in terminology. Sec-| 
ond, capital transactions are not | 
properly segregated in the official | 
reports of the supervisory agen- | 
cies. Third, “Net Current Oper-| 
ating Earnings,’ which is shown | 
_as Item 3 in these official returns, 
/is calculated without any provi-| 
sion for State and Federal income 
taxes. 


What is meant by earning | 
power? In the ordinary course of 
their business, banks have day-to- 
day items of current income and 
current expenses. These items are | 

|of a recurring character. Hence, 
they are reasonably foreseeable 
by banks, and are usually con- 
_trollable. Current operating in- 
come less current operating ex- 
penses gives net current operating 
income—not earnings, There are 
| taxes to pay on this income—State 
and Federal. It is only after de- 
ducting provision for such taxes, 
that the earning power of banks 
can be properly identified. 

This earning power has come to 
| be described technically as net 
current operating earnings, an ex- 
| pression which has found accept- 
| ance in the standardized form of 
| the American Bankers Association: 
and the New York State Bankers 
| Association. It has been adopted 
jand is now being used by an in- 
| creasing number of banks in their 
| published reports to stockholders, 


Let us illustrate how a differ- 








Reserve System, | 


management of the! 


| ment securities. 


ence in the use of words creates 
a wrong impression. Net current 
operating earnings of the com- 
mercial banks here on Manhattan 
Island for the year 1946 totaled 
about $140 million, representing a 
return of 642% on average capi- 
tal accounts. The public, how- 


ever, is led to think differently. 
the last five years the question of | 
recurrently | 


It believes that the earning power 
of this group of banks is much 
greater. It has support for this 
opinion because in the official re- 
turns, Item 3, Net Current Oper- 
ating Earnings is shown at $206 
million. This is a return of 9%% 

not 612%. 

Here is a difference of $66 mil- 
lion. How would the public, un- 
familiar with the real workings, 


| know that $66 million of applica- 
Banks | 


ble taxes based on operating in- 
come had not been deducted from 
the officially offered figure of 
$206 million? The difference in 
the use of these words, Net Cur- 


|rent Operating Earnings, is $66 


million or 3% on average capital 
accounts. How can there be pub- 
lic understanding of bank earn- 
ing problems if figures are pre- 


|sented in a manner which pre- 
| desirable than it would be to per-| 


vents the public from 
what’s really 
banks? 

Here is still another illustration 
of the misuse of words. This ap- 
plies to bankers as well as to of- 
ficial agencies, and, if they mis- 
use words, can the public be 
blamed for being confused? Cur- 


knowing 
going on in the 


(rent Operating Income, which is 


before expenses and taxes, is un- 
fortunately described in Item 1 as 
“current operating earnings.” This 
is confusing. For example, the 
wrong impression is created when 
it is said that commercial banks 
have “earnings” from Govern- 
The fact is that 
this item is not earnings, but 
really just current income, sub- 
ject to bond premium amortiza- 
tion, operating expenses, and 


| State and Federal income taxes. 


The public will remain confused 
so long as the language of experts 
is not clear and precise. 

Here it is well to point out that 
many banks, when amortizing 
bond premiums, follow an unreal- 
istic accounting procedure which 
makes their earnings appear 
larger than they actually are. If 
banks are unrealistic about their 
bond income, can they expect 
realism in the public’s judgment 
of bank earnings? 

A very substantial portion of 
bond portfolios held by banks was 
acquired at prices above par 
value. Banks must make provi- 
sion for the bond premium paid 
because this may represent a loss 
on sale and is sure to represent a 
loss at maturity. How this pro- 
vision is made has a vital bearing 
on net current operating earnings. 

However, many banks do not 
follow regular amortization sched- 
ules. They buy premium securi- 


ities and promptly write off the 


premium, often using reserves or 
proceeds from some other capital 
transaction. The bond for which 
they pay a premium is put on the 
books at par. A rate of invest- 
ment income apparently higher 
than 
thereby reported to the authori- 
ties and then to the public. The 
higher the coupon, the greater the 
income. 
est income” is misleading, ob- 
scures existing conditions, and re- 
sults in an overstatement of “net 
current operating earnings.” 
Many banks thus contribute to 
some of the misunderstanding in 
the public mind. A valuable con- 


| cluded. 


‘figure of $140 


the market provides, is. 


Obviously, such “inter- | 


the question of recurring depreci- 
ation on banking house, furniture, 
and fixtures. Many banks have 
applied capital funds and reserves 
to reduce the statement value of 
such assets over and beyond the 
normal or regular amount per- 
mitted as a recurring deduction 
for income tax purposes. 

This is, no doubt, a commend- 
able procedure. However, regard- 
less of whether or not such poli- 
cies have been followed, a truer 
picture of the year’s earnings 
would result if banks included 
under Current Operating Expenses 
in their report of earnings, the 
regular amount claimed for re- 
curring depreciation on banking 
house, furniture, and fixtures. 

Provision for this has already 
been made in the official returns 
in Item 2-g “recurring deprecia- 
tion On banking house, furniture, 
and fixtures.” 

If recurring depreciation is ex- 
cluded from current operating ex- 
penses, net current operating 
earnings become increased by the 
amount previously used to antici- 
pate depreciation. 

Most banks operate bank prem- 
ises. Others pay rent. Bank fig- 
ures would be more intelligible 
and useful, if all were on a uni- 
form basis and the operation of 
bank premises were netted into 
one figure and included in current 
income or current expenses, 
whichever the case may be. 

In addition to taxes based on 
net current operating income, 
banks incur additional tax liabil- 
ity on profits arising from sales of 
securities, and frequently, on re- 
coveries realized from sale of as- 
sets previously written down. On 
the other hand, tax liability is re- 
duced when banks experience 
capital losses. 

Some of the larger banks in 
their annual reports to stockhold- 
ers, show their profits from sales 
of securities net of applicable 
taxes. Taxable recoveries are 
similarly treated. Conversely, 
some banks have segregated from 
current operating figures unusual 
tax credits which resulted when 
deductible losses were established. 
In this way, every effort is taken 
to keep in clear view for stock- 


| holders the true earning power of 


their banks. 


If the total tax liability, Item 7, 
were included in current operat- 
ing expenses, Net Current Oper- 
ating Earnings, Item 3, would then 
be closer to the real facts than it 
is now with the tax liability ex- 
For: example, the total 
tax liability for 37 New York City 
banks was $75 million, and if this 
figure were included in current 
operating expenses; net current 
operating earnings would then 
stand at $131 million against our 
million and the 
Federal Reserve Board figure of 
$206 million, which of course is 
before any income taxes. Thus, 
it is apparent that the distortion 
of bank earning power would be 


much less if this method were . 


followed. 


Out of net current operating 
earnings may cash dividends to 
stockholders be properly declared? 
When a cash dividend is paid 
from a source other than net cur- 
rent operating earnings, it can 
only come from capital or from a 
capital transaction. There is no 
other source it could come from. 
Such earnings as are retained and 
added to capital accounts, consti- 
sorb losses. There are always 
losses and chargeoffs but only 


tute the means to meet and ab- — 


tribution could be made by com-| sometimes profits and recoveries. 
‘mercial bankers in agreeing on/|In recent years banks have fortu- 
regular amortization of all bond| nately experienced an excess of 


mining and reporting net current|and chargeoffs. History teaches 
operating earnings. The banking | that this happy state will not con- 
authorities, too, should specify | tinue indefinitely. 

“net after regular amortization” Today, we can reasonably esti- 





-distributed.to the reporting roman earnings for the current eal- 
~ A paratiel-to-the foregoing is|endar year, but who would dare 





‘premiums for purposes of deter-/| profits and recoveries over losses ° 


under Item 1l-a in the official form mate a bank’s net current operat- — 
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forecast the net of losses, charge- 
offs, profits and recoveries? 

Again referring to the official 
report of earnings and dividends, 
we find included under Recover- 
ies and Profits, Item 4, provision 
for such internally carried re- 
serves as are released to capital 
accounts. Such transactions are 
neither income, earnings nor 
profits. They represent a trans- 
fer or reallocation of capital. 
There is no justification for in- 
cluding such items in earnings or 
in net profits, Item 6. How can 
the public, unfamiliar as it is 
with the inner workings of banks, 
distinguish between capital anu 
earnings’ 

For example, there are numer- 
ous instances where banks in- 
creased capital accounts by re- 
leases from internally held re- 
serves. Specifically, in 1945 thee 
member banks— Bankers Trust 
Company, The National City Bank 
and National Bank of Detroit— 
had similar transactions, transfer- 
ring a total of $26 million to capi- 
tal accounts. The reported excess 
of profits and recoveries over 
losses and chargeoffs for all Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks in 
1945 was about $225 million. Of 
this amount 11% was due to the 
reserves released by these three 
banks. There were other banks 
with similar items. How would 
the public ever know how much 
capital was included in the so- 
called figure of net profit’ 


Banks and their stockholders 
can no longer afford delay in 
clarifying the issues. Bank audi- 
tors and comptrollers have a lead- 
ing part in the task ahead. There 
is an urgency—an urgency due to 
the fact that an informed public is 
vital, if banks are to successfully 
meet the conditions and problems 
of the day. 

What are these conditions and 
problems? Here are a few. First, 
the overriding financial fact in 
our time is the public debt, and 
because of its magnitude, the un- 
compromising political fact that 
the public be able to finance ata 
low and stable rate of interest. 
Second, is the fact that bank in- 
come from Treasury securities will 
continue to come down because 
of retirements of bank-held debt 
and lower interest rates on re- 
newals. Third, it costs more to 
do business — current operating 
expenses are up and will stay up. 
Fourth, unprecedented competi- 
tion exists between banks and 
non-bank lenders as well as 
among individual banks for all 
available loans. 

The conditions which banks 
have inherited reflect the magni- 
tude of the financial, economic, 
social and political consequences 
of the war. How successfully 
banks meet these conditions will 
depend on well and now 
soon the public understands the 


how 


i banking problems of the day. 
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Explains Unofficial Market in Canadian Dollars 


(Continued from page 20) 


dollars in payment for a shipment 
of goods to Canada. can send the 
record of payment to a Canadian 
bank with instructions to convert 
into United States dollars. These 
conversions are readily effected 
and funds are provided out of of- 
ficial Canadian reserves of United 
States dollars at the official rate. 

In addition to all such current 
account pavments, certain capital 
paiments may also be made by 
residents of Canada to non-resli- 
dents in United States dollars at 
official rates. For example, United 
States dollars are provided from 
official Canadian reserves to pay 
off maturing debts, including bond 
issues, vhich are payable in 
United States funds, The present 
policy also permits such payments 
10 be mede before they are legally 
due thronch the ealling of such 
obligations in advance of maiur- 
ity. 

What General Regulations Cover 
Incoming Foreign Exchange? 

With reference to receipts, resi- 
dents of Canada are required to 
collect foreign exchange for ex- 
ports and to sell these forcign 
funds to a bank in Canada or 
otherwise account for them to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
except for occasional exports in- 
volving not more than $109 in 
Canadian funds. Residenis are 
also required to follow a similar 
procedure in obtaining payment 
for services rendered to residents 
of the United States, except in 
the case of professional services 
and services performed in Canada 
for tourists. In the latter case, a 
recuirement to collect United 
States funds would be quite im- 
possible to enforce. Residents re- 
ceiving United States dollars from 
investments in the United States, 
either as income or through the 
sale of securities, etc., must also 
account for the foreign exchange 
to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. 

Canadians ere not, of course, 
permitted to convert United States 
dollars received from any source 
into Canadian dollars through the 
unofficial exchange marxket. 


Where Does the Unofficial Market 
Obtain Its Supply of Canadian 
Dollars? 

From the preceding description, 
it is clear that Canadian doilars 
which find their way into the un- 
official market consist entirely of 
capital items, since all current ac- 
count payments due to non-resi- 


dents can be converted into United 
States dollars out of official Ca- 
nadian reserves at the oificial 
rate, 

A basic supply of “inconvert- 
ible’ Canadian dollars consists of 
bank balances held by non-resi- 
dents in Canada at the time 
foreign exchange control was in- 
troduced in September, 1939. At 
the present time these bank bal- 
ances cannot be converted into 
U. 8S. funds out of official reserves 
in Canada 
ferred freely between one 
ficial market. It has been the aim 
of Canadian exchange policy to 
avoid anything in the nature of 
“blocked accounts” which 
prevent the transfer of Canadian 
dollar balances from one non- 
resident to another. 

Other supplies of Canadian dol- 


iars find their way to the unoffi- | 


capital 
“incon- 


cial marxet through 
transactions permitted in 
vertible’’> Canedian dollars. 


new 


by A 
eapital assets in Canada. 
ample, Americans 
Canadian 
1940 and registered their 
ehases with the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board at the time of pur- 
chase. Under the rules in force, 
these Americans have been au- 
thorized to sei] those securities in 


ericans of various kinds of 
For ex- 
bought 


some 


Canada and to transfer the Cana-'! 


dian doliar funds obtained in this 
wey to other Americans. 
larly, Americans have been au- 
thorized to sell real estate and 
receive the proceeds in “incon- 
vertible’ Canadian dollars. Fi- 
nally, proceeds from maturing se- 
curities payable solely in Cana- 
dian dollars are transferred to 
non-residents in “inconvertible” 
funds. 

It is 


transaction 


through these types of 


that the 


nadian funds. 


Who Buys Canadian Funds Through 
the Unofficial Market? 

The demand for Canadian funds 
through the unofficial market 
arises mainly from the use which 
can be made of Canadian dollars 
so obtained for capital investment 
in Canada, 


For exampie, Americans 


wish to buy Canadian securities, | 


or to purchase real estate _in 
Canada, or to make loans or in- 
vestments in Canada, can buy 


when | 


but they can be trans- | 
non- | 
resident and another in the unof- | 


would | 


These | 
consist, for the n.cst part, of sales | 


securities for cash since | 
pur- | 


Simi- | 


unofficial | 
market obtains its supply of Ca- 


who | 


Canadian funds on the unofficial 
market for this purpose. 

Other Americans intending to 
travel in Canada occasionally buy 
Canadian funds in the unofficial 
market. 


Why Are Canadian Dollars Fre- 
quently Quoted in the Un- 
official Market at a Discount 
Below the Official Rate? 


The rate quoted for the Cana- 
dian dollar in the unofficial mar- 
ket in the United States depends 
upon supply and demand condi- 
tions in a narrow and highly spe- 
cialized market. The supply ccon- 
sists of capita] items in the hands 
of non-residents which they are 
unable to convert into U. S. funds 
at the official rate. The demand 
is mainly for capital investment 
in Canada hy non-residents, If at 
any time the supply exceeds the 
demand in this market, a discount 
will naturally arise. This discount 
really represents an inducement 
offered by one non-resident to 
another to take over a capital in- 
vestment in Canada which cannot 
be converted into U. S. funds 
through official channels at the 
official rate. 

So far as Canadian 
and coin are concerned, it has 
unfortunately always been the 
case that merchants, hotel-keep- 
ers, and even many banks in the 
United States have been reluctant 
to handle them and if they are 
ready to accept them at all, charge 
a discount which has little rela- 
tion even to the rate quoted in 
New York for cheques, bank 
drafts, etc. To a small extent there 
is some justification for this since 
if there is no local demand for the 
currency it has eventually to be 
| shipped to a bank in a large cen- 
| ter in the United States or in Ca- 
nada with consequent expense for 
|express charges, insurance and so 
ion. It should be kept in mind 
| that no Canadian should be under 
the necessity of accepting this 
discount as United States funds 
| for reasonable travel expenditures 
ican be obtained at the ofiicial rate 
|in Canada, 


Is the Discount Quoted on the 
Unofficial Market Really a 
Subsidy on Canadian Exports? 

ihe idea that Canadian dollars 
acquired in the unofficial market 
at a discount by Americans could 
be used by them to pay for ex- 
ports from Cenada, thus consti- 
tuting in effect a subsidy on these 
|exports, is inecerrect. Canadian 
|exporters mist always obtain pay- 
ment in U. 8S. funds which they 
are obliged to sell to a bank in 
| Canada at the official rate. Thus 
the discount quoted on the unof- 
ficial market is unavailable to 
foreign purchasers of Canadian 
goods. 


banknotes 





Does Can2da Convert the Proceeds 
of Gold Exports Inte Cana- 
dian Funds in the Unofficial 
Market? 
it has sometimes been said that 
when the Canadian Government 
sells gold abroad it converts the 
. S. funds it receives into Cana- 
| dian dollars through the unoffi- 
cial market, thus obtaining a pre- 
mium which is not passed on to 
the gold producers. This is not 
the case. The U. S. dollars real- 
ized from sales of gold abroad by 
the Canadian Government or the 
Bank of Canada ere converted 
into Canadian dollars at the offi- 
cia] rate of exchange and not 
through the unofficial market. 
|The Canadian Government de- 
rives no financial benefit from 
the discount on Canadian dollars 
in the unofficial market. If the 
U. S. dollar proceeds of gold or 
any other export were converted 
into Canadian dollars through the 
unofficial market, they wold be 
in reality paid over to a non-resi- 
dent wishing to withdraw his 
capital from Canada. Brit because 
these U. S. dollar proceeds are 
i'converted into Canadian dolars 
_at the official] rate in Canada, they 
enter Canada’s official reserves 
and are available to finance im- 
| ports and other payments abroad. 








Why Does the Canadian Govern- 
ment Not Eliminate the Dis- 
count on the Canadian Dollar 
in the Unofficial Market? 

| It would be possible to main- 
|tain a fixed rate for Canadian 
dollars in the United States only if 





ithe Canadian Government were 


| prepared to buy at that rate any | 


| Canadian dollars which might be | 


involve a drain on Canada’s U. S. 
dollar resources. In view of the 
fact that the funds entering the 
market for Canadian dollars in 
the United States consist entirely 
of liquidations of Canadian ecapi- 
tal by non-residents. such a drain 
of U. S. dollars is regarded as an 


unnecessary One for Canada to 


offered for sale there. This would! undergo. 





Prospects of American Investment 
Banking in Mexico 


(Continued from page 9) 


States, and all of us know that) 
successful Mexican’ enterprises | 
have been immensely profitable— | 
earning not less than 20% per! 
annum, after all Mexican taxes. 
The problem is how to bring to- 
gether Mexico’s interest in de- 
veloping her industries and the 
American investor’s interest in 
obtaining investments more 
profitable than that which he can 
obtain at home. 

Investments in Mexico are not 
new to American businessmen. 
For years many individual Ameri- 
can citizens residing in Mexico 
have successfully conducted their 
business here. Also, many large 
American corporations are today 
doing business’ successfully in 


Mexico. Foremost among these are | 
the mining companies, such as the | 


American Smelting & Refining 





Company, 


which has. huge 
smelters. at 


San Luis Potosi, 


Chihuahua and other places. The | : 
has estap-| eral American 
|}and would create the 


Celanese Corporation 
lished plants in Mexico. The large 
rubbey companies, such as Good- 
year, Goodrich and Firestone have 
likewise established 
Also, new companies in other lines 


are gradually coming in, such as | 


Sears, Roebuck, which opened a 
large store in Mexico City in 
February. 

Activities Still Limited 


banking firms have not yet under- 


can investment banking 


Glote, Forgan 
present fiscal agent for the Na- 
cional Financiera of Mexico 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company and 
Shields & Company. Other under- 
writers have shown little or no 
interest. Why it this? 

First of all, the individual 
American investor has never | 
shown a great interest in foreign | 
investments. He didn’t have to 
because there were ample invest- 
ments for his funds at home in 
the United States. Second, when 
he did venture into the foreign 
field in South America in the late | 
1920s, he had severe losses. 

However, because Mexico is our 
next door neighbor, the average 
American investment banker and 
his client would not be disposed | 
to fear investments in Mexico it 
they had more general knowledge 
of the country. This knowledge 
falls into the following classifica- | 
tions: 

(1) Knowledge of Mexican 
Laws affecting credits and invest- 
ments in Mexico. 

(2) The subject of Foreign Ex- 
change. 

(3) Knowledge of those customs 
and habits of thought of the popu- 
lation which would affect invest- 
ments. 

(4) The Government’s attitude 
toward foreign investors. 

A few American commercial 
banks have successfully made 
commercial loans in Mexico be- 
cause these banks have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves 
with all of the factors affecting 
successful lending in Mexico. 

The American investment 
banker must do the same. If 
profitable investment banking op- 
portunities are available here with 
no more than known proportion- 
avG 11iSK, wen tne 








plants here. | 


| recommendations 
taken activities on an organized | 
scale. To date only three Ameri- | 
firms | 
have spent a great deal of time | laws, affecting credits and invest- 
learning about Mexico. These are | 
& Company, the} 





bankers of the United States must 
become thoroughly educated on 
all phases of the subject, so that 
they in turn can educate their 
clients. There are many things to 
be considered, and we know that 
the succeeding addresses by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Beteta and 
Mr. Juan Monasterio, President 
of the Credito Internacional of 
Mexico City, will clear up a great 
many questions that may enter 
our minds. 


An Eleven-Point Program 


In order that we may get down 
to specific cases and not gen- 
eralize too much, I would like to 
take the liberty of suggesting for 
the consideration of the Mexican 
Government, the Mexican Bank- 
ing Groups and this meeting, an 
1l-point program which I believe 
would do much toward clearing 
up the mystery surrounding in- 
vestments in Mexico by the gen- 
investing public, 
necessary 
interest on the part of American 


|investment bankers and investors: 


(1) Establish a Joint Committee 
composed of Mexican and Ameri- 
can investment bankers, including 
officials of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, to make a thorough study of 


| the problem of American individ- 
lual and 
| making 

However, American investment | 


institutional investors 
investments in Mexico. 
This Committee should make its 
as specific as 
possible. 

(2) Translate into English all 
Mexican Laws, including labor 


ments in Mexico, and make proper 
comparisons and interpretations 


of these laws. 


(3) Have the government give 
proper guarantees regarding the 
protection of foreign investments 


|in Mexico, under existing laws. 


(4) Maintain all present Mexi- 
can obligations — government, 
railroad, etc., on a current basis. 

(5) Make necessary arrange- 


|ments for dollar exchange to pay 
| interest, 
|payments on investments held by 


principal and dividend 
American investors. 

(6) Under the leadership of the 
Joint Committee, invite groups 
of American investment and com- 


| mercial bankers and industrialists 
| to visit Mexico. 


(7) Have Secretary of the 
Treasury Beteta, or other equally 


| qualified persons, make addresses 


in the United States before bank- 
ing and business groups, such as 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Manufacturers As- 
sociation, on business, credits and 
investments in Mexico, and on 
these trips to bring along other 
important members of the Gov- 
ernment and Mexican industry. 

(8) Broaden the market in 
Mexico for Mexican securities. 

(9) Develop a joint working ar- 
rangement between Mexican and 
American investment bankers for 
the joint financing of _Mexican 
industrial projects. 

(10) Acquaint the United States 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion and the New York Stock 
Exchange with Mexican invest- 
ments and the subjects pertaining 
thereto. 


(11) Appoint a competent 
United States publicity agent to 
accurately publicize business 
events and opportunities in Mex- 


investment ico. 


' y 
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Trade Practices Under ITO Charter 


(Continued from page 7) 
ica’s program of international co- 
operation for realizing our trade 
objectives are the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional] Bank, the Anglo-American 
Loan Agreement, and the proposed 
International Trade Organization. 
The International Bank and the 
British Loan Agreement are es- 
sential to the implementation of 
the fundamental agreements on 
foreign trade and exchange prac- 
tices contained in the Monetary 
Fund Agreement and the ITO 
Charter. In the development of 
our international program it was 
recognized that the particular 
rules most congenial to the special 
interests and policies of the United 
States were unrealistic in the light 
of the present international eco- 
nomic environment, and would be 
completely unacceptable to the 
rest of the world. Moreover, each 
successive draft of the two basic 
instruments for the implementa- 
tion of our international trade 
program, namely the Monetary 
Fund Agreement and the Inter- 
national Trade Organization Char- 
ter, has revealed a further modifi- 
cation of the rules which best 
characterize the traditional poli- 
cies and practices of the American 
economy. What the Fund and the 
ITO represent therefore is not a 
return to the 19th century nor 
even an attempt to turn the clock 
back to the 1920’s. Rather than 
seeking to remake the world, these 
Agreements are postulated on the 
economic and political systems of 
the United Nations as they exist 
today and are likely to exist for 
some time in the future. Their 
fundamental purpose is two-fold. 
First, they provide a set of stand- 
ards for their members which will 
achieve the greatest possible ben- 
efits from trade in a world of 
widely differing economic and po- 
litical systems. These rules gov- 
erning fair dealings are not rigid, 
but are sufficiently flexible to 
allow for changes in the structure 
of the international economy and 
for meeting new problems as they 
arise. Second, the Fund and ITO 


provide a mechanism for consulta- | 


tion on common problems of fi- 
nancial and commercial policy. 
They seek to substitute interna- 
tional negotiation and debate for 
economic warfare, 

Exchange and Trade Controls 

Before making any further gen- 
eralizations regarding the pro-| 
posed ITO Charter, I want to dis- | 
cuss in broad outline’ those 


provisions which have to do with | 


exchange restrictions and quanti- 
tative trade controls. The orig- 
inal United States proposals for an 
ITO Charter developed out of our 
discussions with the British during 
the latter part of 1945, preliminary 
to the signing of the Anglo- Amer- 
ican Financial Accord. These pro- 
posals, to which the British Gov- 
ernment has agreed in principle, 
were submitted to the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the Interna-| 
tional Trade and Employment | 


Conference, held in London last | 


Ociober. Agreement was reached 
on a majority of the articles of 
the proposed Charter by the rep- 
resentatives of the 18 nations at- 
tending the London Conference. 
The draft Charter is subject to 
further polishing at the meeting 
of the Provisional Committee of 
the International Trade and Em- 


ployment Conference now being | 
held in Geneva, but the Charter | 


is not likely to be substantially 
altered before it is submitted to 
the United Nations Conference on 
International Trade and Employ- 
ment some time next fall. 


1 All references to the ITO Charter in 
this article will be made to the “Prelimi- 
mary Draft Charter for the International 
Trade Organization of the United Na- 
tions.’ 
1946. This draft is based on the articles 
as drafted at the Tre-4-n r-- 
Preparatory Committee, " October 15< 
November 26, lve. 
origine' American A--** 
which the Preparatory Committee took ig 
specific action, 


The ITO Charter cannot be dis- 
cussed without constant reference 
to its counterpart in the field of 
foreign exchange practices, the 
International Montary Fuad 
Agreement. Whatever trade re- 
strictions a country might be pro- 
hibited from imposing by means 
of exchange controls can readily 
be accomplished through the use 
of an import quota or some other 
type of quantitative restriction. 
In many countries the exchange 
control system is combined with a 
system of import licensing so that 
the two types of restrictions are 
indistinguishable in practice. It 
is significant therefore that the 
ITO Charter provides for the 
closest cooperation between the 
ITO and the Fund. Although the 
|matter of joint membership has 
not been finally determined, it is 
difficult to see how either the 
Fund or the ITO can effectively 
accomplish their common purpose 
unless they have a common mem- 
bership. 


Exceptions to Quantitative Trade 
Restrictions 


The provisions of the ITO Char- 
ter regarding the use of quantita- 
tive trade restrictions are stated 
in terms of general rules which 
are followed by numerous and 
complicated exceptions. The fun- 
damental rule is that, except as 
otherwise provided in the Char- 
ter, no restrictions other than 
duties, taxes or other charges may 
be imposed on imports or exports 
in trading with other members. I 
will not attempt to catalogue the 
long list of exceptions and coun- 
ter-exceptions. However, a sum- 
mary of a few of the principal 
ones may serve to indicate the 
kind of international trading sys- 
tem we may expect fo see under 
the ITO. 

The first group of exceptions 
has to do with restrictions which 
may be imposed during the post- 
war transitional period in connec- 
tion with the equitable distribu- 
tion at home and abroad of com- 
modities in short supply, and the 
orderly liquidation of surplus 
stocks. Also permitted are import 
restrictions on agricultural and 
fisheries products necessary to en- 
force governmental measures de- 
signed (1) to restrict the produc- 
| tion of similar domestic products 
or (2) to remove a temporary sur- 
plus of a similar domestic product 
| by making the surplus available 
to certain domestic .consumers 
free of charge or at prices below 
current market levels. 
last provision was contained in the 
| original United States proposals, 
_it is clear that its purpose js to 
| make the Charter consistent with 
the U. S. agricultural program. 


The most important exceptions 
| to the fundamental rule on quan- 
| titative restrictions are those re- 
| lating to the safeguarding of the 
| balance of payments. Members of | 
the ITO may employ import re- 
| strictions in order to prevent a/| 
serious decrease in their monetary 
| reserves or, in the event that their 
reserves are very low, to achieve 
a reasonable rate of increase. In 
addition, members of the ITO are 
permitted to employ import re- 
strictions which would have an| 


effect equivalent to exchange con- 


tional Monetary Fund. Since the 
Fund Agreement gives its mem- | 
bers a more or less blanket per- | 
mission to employ exchange re-_| 
| strictions during the post-war | 
| transitional period,2 





| . . . . 
and quantitative restrictions on 


current trade will not be under- | 


| taken before about 1951.3 The 


Department of State, December | 


| 2See “Articles of Agreement, The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund,” Art. XIV. 

3 The ITO is required to review all re- 
Strictions in force within two years after 
its institution. The Organization is not | 


expected to be inaugurated before the | 
‘latter part of 1948. 


Since this: 


trols permitted by the Interna- | 


a really se-| 
rious effort to supervise exchange | 


Organization is requested to con- 
sult with the Fund on all matters 
involving the balance of payments 
of its members.* 

The second general rule on 
quantitative trade restrictions is 
that whenever trade restrictions 
are applied in accordance with 
the other provisions of the Char- 
ter, such restrictions must be non- 
discriminatory in their effect on 
| other members. But there are also 
| numerous and complicated excep- 
| tions to the fundamental rule on 
non-discrinmination. These ex- 
ceptions include (1) restrictions 
essential to the equitable distribu- 
tion among consuming countries 
of commodities in short supply; 
(2) export and import quotas im- 
posed under inter-governmental 
commodity agreements established 
under the supervision of the Or- 
ganization; and (3) restrictions 
' consistent with the discriminatory 
exchange controls permitted by 
the Fund.5 In addition to the ex- 
ceptions to the fundamental! rule, 
the ITO Charter outlines some 
specific regulations for applying 
the rule of non-discrimination in 
the administration of import quo- 
tas. Recognizing that the estab- 
lishment of a global quota with 
no restrictions as to the country of 
origin is frequently impractical, 
the Charter falls back on the prin- 
ciple of apportioning imports 
among sources of supply in propor- 
tion to the amounts supplied dur- 
ing a previous representative pe- 
riod. This method of apportioning 
imports may to some _ degree 
eliminate discrimination in trade 
but the results are not likely to 
duplicate those which we might 
expect in the absence of restric- 
tions. 


Guaranties of Full Employment 
Two other departures from the 
fundamental rule on trade restric- 
tions are worth noting. The 
Charter recognizes that countries 
may suffer as a result of unem- 
ployment and depression in other 
countries. An attempt was made 
at the London Conference last fall] 
to include in the Charter an 
agreement whereby the major 
trading countries would give ade- 
quate guarantees that they would 
maintain domestic full employ- 
ment, or agree that their imports 
would not fall below a certain 
minimum. Such a provision was 
obviously not acceptable to the 
United States, whose Congress has 
not yet been willing to recognize 
full employment as an obligation 
of the government to its own peo- 
ple. As it now stands the draft 
Charter provides that “the Or- 
ganization shall have regard, in 
the exercise of its functions as de- 
fined in the other Articles of the 
Charter, to the need of Members 
to take action within the provi- 
'sions of the Charter to safeguard 
their economies against deflation- 
ary pressure in the event of a 
| Serious or abrupt decline in the 


| effective demand of other coun-| 


tries.’’6 


The second departure from the | 


| general rule is contained in the 
| chapter on Economic Develop- | 
'ment which was also drafted at 
the London Conference. Article 13 
be the Charter authorizes a mem- 

er, 


of any other members with whom | 
,the member has negotiated a 
_ trade agreement, to employ pro- | 
| tective measures designed to fos- | 
_ter industrialization, which may 
| otherwise be inconsistent with the | 
provisions of the Charter. 


4 For a more complete discussion of the 
relations between the ITO and the Fund, 
see my “Quantitative and Exchange Re- 
| geesetons Under the TO Charter,” 

“American Economic Review,”’ June 1947. 
5 The most important of these are the 
| exchange controls permitted to members 
|of the Fund during the post-war transi- 
tional period (Art. 
criminatory restrictions permitted against 
}a member whose currency has been de- | 
| clared scarce by the Fund. (Art. XIV.) 

6 “Draft Charter,” Article 8 


| 


with the permission of the | 
| Organization and the concurrence | 


XIV) and the dis- | 


he ITO Ch 
saan nst pee ear arene cartels by 
outlawing all international com- 
mercial agreements for the fixing 
of prices, the setting of produc- 
tion and marketing quotas, the 
suppressing of technology or in- 
vention and other restrictive ar- 
rangements which may be judged 
harmful to trade. This is all to the 
good. The Charter, however, 
makes provision for the negotia- 
tion of inter-governmental com- 
modity agreements dealing with 
prices, production and marketing 
of primary commodities under the 
supervision of a Commodity Com- 
mission to be established by the 
Organization. 

Turning finally to the provisions 
of the Charter on state trading, 
no attempt is made to outlaw state 
trading enterprises either in the 
original American draft or in that 
produced at the London Confer- 
ence. Considering the trend to- 
wards socialization in the world 
today it would indeed be futile to 
do so. It is obviously absurd to 
ask countries to permit free trad- 
ing by importers and exporters in 
commodities the domestic produc- 
tio: and distribution of which has 
been nationalized. What the Char- 
ter seeks to do is make state 
trading practices compatible with 
the principles of multilateral 
trade conducted by private enter- 
prise. The fundamental rule which 
is laid down by the Charter is that 
state trading enterprises shall be- 
have just like unregimented pri- 
vate traders, buying wherever 
they can at the lowest possible 
prices and selling to the highest 
bidders, without regard for polit- 
ical or economic considerations 
other than the purely commercial 
ones pertaining to the particular 
transaction involved. This is ad- 
mittedly expecting a great deal 
from state enterprises whose buy- 
ing and selling activities are co- 
ordinated by the same central au- 
thority. But unless this funda- 
mental rule is observed bilateral- 
ism is inevitable. 

It is difficult if not impossible 
to formulate specific rules which 
will assure the avoidance of trade 
discrimination and bilaterialism in 
state trading. The success of this 
aspect of the ITO program will 
depend in large part upon the good 
faith of the state trading countries 
in living up to the spirit as well 
as to the letter of the rules. This 
part of the program will also be 
greatly handicapped if Russia does 
noi become a member of the ITO 
and cooperate whole-heartedly 
with its objectives. As a minimum 
the Organization will provide a 
mechanism for consultation on 
state trading practices, thereby 
reducing both the danger of eco- 
nomic warfare and the harm to 
multilateral trade which § state 
trading generally involves.7 


Tariffs 


I have said nothing about the 
important provisions of the ITO 
Charter which deal with tariffs 
and tariff bargaining, export sub- 
sidies, customs procedure and 
|other commercial policy matters. 
These provisions are certain to be 
,extremely useful in reducing or 
/'modifying interferences with 
'world trade and in standardizing 
administrative procedures’ and 
eliminating sources of discrimina- 
| tion. 

In conclusion, the general prin- 
‘cipie followed by the Charter is 
not so much to abolish existing 
| trade practices and restrictions, 
but to modify them so as to re- 
duce their impact on world trade 
and to bring them under interna- 
tional supervision. This has been 
|a disappointment to many who be- 
| lieve that our foreign economic 
/policy should be uncompromising 
in its efforts to abolish all of the 
governmental controls and _ re- 
| strictions on world trade which 
Americans do not like, and to re- 
make the world in our own image. 


arter takes a Stand 


T Ideally, of course, it is possible to 
hive an efficient multilateral trading sys- 
tem in a world of state trading monopo- 
| lies. In practice trade in such a world is 
| likely to be purely bilateral in character, 


3ut existing foreign trade prac- 
tices and policies are in consider- 
able measure a reflection of the 
economic and political systems of 
the countries employing them. As 
regards world trade in the im- 
mediate future and possibly for 
many years to come, to control or 
not to control is not the question. 
Rather the question is, how t 
control and for what purposes. The 
program of the Fund and the ITO 
Charter is basically one of sub- 
jecting the use of exchange anc 
trade controls to international 
supervision. 


Elections at Conference 
Board Meeting 


Three Councillors and 38 board 
members were elected or re- 
elected at the 286th meeting of 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board held on April 17 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. Sewell L. Avery, Chairman 
of the board, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Inc., and General Robert E. 
Wood, Chairman of the board, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., were elect- 
ed Councillors of the Conference 
Board, and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President Emeritus, Co- 
lumbia University, was reelected 
a Councillor for five years. Dr. 
Butler has been a Councillor of 
the National Conference Board 
since 1927. 

The New York executives who 
were elected for a one-year term 
are Willard Chevalier, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Executive Assistant to 
President, McGraw-Hill Publish= 
ing Co., Inc., and Alexander Fra< 
ser, President, Shell Oil Co., Inc, 
Mr. Chevalier succeeds J. H. Mc< 
Graw, Jr., President of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., as a 
members of the Conference Board. 

The New York executives who 

were reelected board members are 
Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of 
the board, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey); Willis H. Booth, director, 
Commercial Solvents Corp.: F. B. 
Davis, Jr., Chairman, United 
States Rubber Co.: Arthur O. 
Dietz, President, CIT Financial 
Corp.;: David M. Goodrich, Chair= 
man of the board, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; James E. Moul, President, 
The Turbo-Mixer Corp.; Philip D. 
Reed, Chairman of the board, Gen« 
eral Electric Co.; H. S. Richard- 
son, Chairman Executive Com- 
nittee, Vick Chemical Co.; Murray 
Shields, Vice-President, Bank of 
the Manhattan Co.; E. T. Stannard, 
President, Kennecott Copper 
Corp.: David L. Tilly, President, 
New York Dock Co. 
_ The Conference Board, founded 
in 1916, is an independent and 
nonprofit institution for research 
and education in the fields of 
economics and business. The work 
of the board is supported by near- 
ly 3,000 business concerns, trade 
associations, labor unions, governs 
ment bureaus, libraries, colleges 
and universities. 


_E. M. Scott & Co. 


SILVER SPRING, MD.—E. M, 
Scott & Co. will engage in the in« 
vestment business from offices at 
9400 Thornhill Road. Officers of 
the firm are Elmer M. Scott, 
President; Ruth L. Scott. Secre- 
tary; and Henry E. Worcester, Jr., 


j Treasurer. 


Joins Hallgarten Staff 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Robert C. An« 
tonsen has been added to the staff 


of Hallgarten & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street. 


Gillespie in Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Edward J. 
Gillespie is engaged in the securi- 
ties business from offices at 2020 
Dorchester Road. 


$e 
L. E. Myers in Syracuse 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—tLeon E. 


/Myers will conduct a securities 


business from offices at 116 Sey- 


:mour Street. 
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Export-Import Bank Looks Ahead 


(Continued from nage 


eign countries during te of 
temporary deficits in balances of 
payments. With the advent of war 
in Europe, loans for development 
purposes in Latin America became 
a major type of operation for the 
Export-Import Bank, while the 
doll ar-exchange loan fas a fore- 
runner of the reconstruction loans 
extended by the Bank during the 
period following the end of the 
war. These two types of credits, 
together with the direct exporter- 
importer credits, constitute 
three general categories of fi- 
mnancing by the Bank. 


Policy Toward Latin-America 

Development loans to Lat:n 
American countries through the 
Export-Import Bank were given 
special impetus in 1940 by 


action of Congress in increasing 


the | 


ity in 


| first and basic crit 


| 


The Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945 expressed the policy of the 
Congress that the ioans of the 
Bank shculd, in the judgment of 
the board of directors, offer rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment. 
In accordance with the broad cun- 
cept of accepting our responsibil- 
world affairs on the basis 
of enlightened self-interest, the 
Bank has rg need as the 
rion in making 

its emergency nemamandaen loa 1S 
and has judged reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment on the assump- 
tion that a revival of world trade 
on a multilateral basis would take 
place. The Bank has thus taken 


| calculated risks with respect to its 


the | 


the lending authority of the Bank | 


to enable it “to assist in the de- 
velopment of the resources, the 
stabilization of the economies, and 
the orderly marketing of the prod- 
ucts of the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” During the next 
few 
series of credits to Latin American 
countries to assist them in carry- 
ing out development programs and 
to purchase the United States 
goods and services required for 
such programs. During the war, 
the Bank carried out its earlier 
commitments, in so far as the 
availability of goods and _ ships 
permitted. and also played a role 
in financing the production and 
import into the United States of 
strategic and critical materials re- 
quired for the prosecution of the 
war. 
Reconstruction Loans 

In the period immediately fol- 
lowing hostilities, the Export-Im- 
port Bank was called upon to 
extend large loans to war-torn 
countries to assist in the recon- 
struction of their economies and 
in this way to make possible a 
revival of our trade with them on 
a normal peace-time basis. In car- 
rying out this role. under the 
terms of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, the Bank has author- 
ized reconstruction credits totaling 
more than $2 billion. Full details 
regarding these credits are to be 
found in the three semiannual] re- 
ports of the Bank to the Congress, 


| tion of 
| easy 


years the Bank arranged a| 





of which you have had copies, so | 


that I.will-not ‘burden you with 


further details about them at this | 


time. 1 should like to poiat out, 
however, that the Bank’s recon- 
struction loans were available 


| 


solely for the purchase of United | 


States agricultural and manufac- 
tured products and that they have 
resulted in the placing of orders 
with many thousands of suppliers 
throughout the coun'ry. 

It was clearly intended that the 
Export-Import Bank should play 
a major role in financiig world 
reconstruction only until such 
time as the International Bank {for 
Reconstruction and Development 
should oven for business. 
Export-Import Bank continued its 
activities in this field over a 
er period of time than 
aged in i£45 for two reasons: one, 
the unwillingness of private capi- 
tal to go into the war-devastated 
countries and, two, the long delay 
in getting the International Bank 
into active operation. With 
opening ior ag oy: of the 
national Bank, 
Bank decided 
to an end its 
gency recon: 
especially 
which have access to the 
of the International Bank. 
Export-Import Bink continues 
consider 


’ 
iong- 


tne 
Inter- 
re Export-Import 
that it must | g 
program of 

iruction credit 
credits to countries 


facil-t 


nowever, in 
with its general powers 
thority. eredits to 

with countries aatineisiede 
struc:ion as 
countries. 


accordance 


well as 


with 


The | 


Was eCnvis-| 


|} alwavs 


; pacity to 


reconstruction credi's on the 
ground that any other 
would have been contrary to the 
intent of Congress and to the broad 
interests of the Un:ted Staies. 

As you can imagine, the applica- 
this policy has 
task for the board of the 
Bank. In all cases, however, the 
Bank’s reconstruction loans have 
been fully and successfully co- 
ordinated through the National 


Advisory Council with the foreign | 
United States. | 


loan policy of the 
The board of the 
tained, however. 


decision 


Bank has re- 


over all loans and has 


regarded it as its responsibility to | 
unsound loans | 


resist pressure for 
from whatever 
serve strictly 


source and to ob- 
the policies of the 


Congress laid down in the Export- | 
In this | 
full | 


Import Bank Act of 1945. 
endeavor, we have had the 
support of the National Advisory 
Council. 
Future Policies 

In the period ahead, the Export- 
Import Bank will devote 
again to its traditional types of 
operations deemed 
the future of the 
trade of the United 


States. The 


criteria which will guide the Bank | 


in its future activities are those 
which have come to be established 
over the years. It is the policy of 


the Bank that the credits which | 


it authorizes shall be for specific 
purposes, shall contribute in the 
most direct manner to a balanced 
long-range expansion of foreign 
trade, and shall be on terms ap- 
propriate to the circumstances in 
each case. 


Dees Not Finance Exports for 
Own Sake 
I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the Export-Import Bank has 
never undertaken to finance ex- 
ports for their own sake. The Bank 
does not believe that the position 
of the United States in interna- 
tional trade justifies the use of 
public funds merely for the pur- 
pose of providing a temporary 
stimulus to exports. This explains 
why the Export-Import Bank has 
been primarily interested 
in what it finances and in the 
long-run effects of what it fi- 
nances. It explains why the Bank 
is more likely to finance the 
export of raw materials, such as 
cotton. and of capital goods, 
of finished consumer good 
The fundamental basis of the 
Bank’s at'itude in this regard is 
the fact that the real problem oi 
United States foreign trade at 
preserit time is to maintain a high 
volume of imports in order to 
foreigners with the 
of buying U States products 
quantities and at the same 
time repay their debts to this 
country. The Bank has 
its operations over the past 
vears towards the 
fundamental problem. Its 
have served chiefly to promote the 
export of goods which serve ic 
increase ihe productive capacity of 
foreign countries and their ca- 
export e oducts 
which are desired the United 
States and elsewhere. In this way 
the Bank helps to create a steadily 
growing market for American 
produc’s of all kinds and at the 
same time to facilitate the repay- 


than 


the 


provide means 


nited 
in large 


dire- 


solution of 1 


credits 


thos 


| kets for the disposition of 


course | 


been no} 


| ognized deficiency 


its full power of | 


important to} 
international | 


| approximately 


| by borrowers as of March 31, 


ment of foreign debts to it and 


other American creditors. 

For other reasons also the 
Bank’s operations have been di- 
rected to the financing of capital 
as distinguished trom consumer 
goods. One reason is the very great 
importance to the United States of 
its ability to maintain foreign 
markets for heavy machinery and 
other capital equipment. These are 
among the things in the produc- 
tion of which the United States is 
pre-eminent throughout the world. 
These are the items which are 
produced by industries which tra- 
ditionally depend on export mar- 
a high 
proportion of their total output 
These are the items for which our 
productive capacity has 
greatly increased during the war. 
On the other hand, foreign pyr- 
chasers, like domestic purchasers, 
are able or prefer as a rule to pay 
for capital goods only over a 
period of from three to ten years. 


term financing that there is a rec- 
of private bank 
facilities. It is not that the Bank is 
less interested in the export of 
consumer goods from the United 
States, but rather it is for the pur- 
pose of creating permanent mar- 
kets for all types o/ 
products that it is deemed essen- 
tial to extend assistance in the sale 


the economies of 
abroad. 


our customers 


Bank’s Past Volume of Business 
Betore 


Bank 
the whole period 


1947, the Vank author- 
ized loans aggregating nearly $3,- 
700,000,000. Actual disbursements 
against these authorizations to 
date, that is, actual loans to bor- 
rowers over this period, were 
$1,900,000,000, of 
about $400,000,000 has al- 
ready matured and has been re- 
paid. The authorizations of the 
Bank which were still unutilized 
1947, 
that is, which have not vet taken 
the form of actual loans, amounted 
to $1,200,000,060. 

If the Committee will bear with 
me, I should like to cite a few 
more figures relating to the Bank’s 
operations. The amount of its out- 
standing loans as of March 31 was 
$1,500,000,000 and the amount of 
its undisbursed 
of that date was $1,200,000,000. 
The sum of these two figures, or 
$2.700,000,000. represents the ex- 
tent to which the statutory lend.ng 
authority of $3,500,000,000 is pres- 
ently committed. Thus the Bank 
has uncommitted lending author- 
ity at present of approximately 
$800,060.000. Of this amount, how- 
ever. $500,000.000 is now ear- 
marked for possible future credi's 
to China, thus leaving $300,000,000 
available at present for all other 
purposes. The Export-Import 
3ank is not at this time asking an 
increase in its statutory lending 
outhoriiv. 

[t is clear 


which 


from the legislative 
history of the Export-Import Bank 
that it intended to operate on 

business-like basis and, if pos- 
sible, without overall cost to the 
taxpavers. This recognized objec- 
tive is the more difficult to 
achieve because the Bank is ex- 
pected to make loans which are 
private capital, 
which presumably 
carry a relatively high degree of 
risk. Nevertheless. the Bank has 
been able to operate over the 13 
vears of its existence. not only 
without cost to the governme.t, 
but actually at a substantial prof- 
it. It has paid all of its adminis- 
expenses 


not attractive TO 
that i 


hOoanNs 


trative out of earnings, 
has 
obliged to accu- 
mulated a against future 


contingencies which at the end of 


covered what small losses it 


take, 
reserve 


been and 


been | 


| sums 
| ments 
,O ; | that disbursements be made from 
It is with respect io such medium- | 


| the 


| project to be 


| Bank’ 


Uniied States | 


. ; Rn | and 
of those items which will improve | 


concluding, I shouid like | 
| to give the Committee an idea of 
|the volume of Export-Import 
| operations over 
|of its existence. From 1934 through | 


itself | March 31, 


| States. 


| incorporation 


authorizations as | 


| March, 
342,000. 

I am offering for the record at 
this time a statement of the loans 
and authorizations of the Export- 
Import Bank as of March 31, 1947 
and a statement of condition as of 
the same date. 


1947 amounted to $52.- 


Goods 


mentioned | 
upon the 


Exports of Capital 
Mr. Chairman, I 
earlier the demands 
Bank for financing exports of 
capital goods. The urgency for 
the passage of the proposed legis- 
lation arises out of ‘the fact that 
we are limited in our ability to 
handle such financing because the 
Government Corporation Control] 
Act prevents the Bank from enter- 
ing into loan contracts which 
would require disbursements to 
borrowers subsequent to June 30, 

1948. 

I should explain that, in order 
to control the utilization of cred- 
its which it authorizes, the Bank 
does not disburse its loais in lump 
at the time credit agree- 
are signed, but provides 


time to time as required to effect 
manufacture and export of 
products or the execution of the 
financed. Heavy 
and capital equipment, 
figures so largely in the 
s operations, are often manu- 
factured to special specifications 
and require from a year to 18 
months or more for completion 
delivery or installation 
abroad. Accordingly, the present 
liquidation date of June 30, 1948, 


machinery 
which 


being less than 15 months away, 


is presently limiting and will soon 
prevent the operations of the Bank 
in one of the fields most important 
to the foreign trade of the United 
I again urge, therefore, 


that the bill before you be given 
early and favorable consideratjon. 


Reincorporation Approved 
By Senate 

WASHINGTON, April 23— 
(Special to the “Chronicle” )—-Re- 
of the charter of 
the Export-Import Bank has been 
approved by the Senate, but still 
awaits House action. Hearings are 
yet to be scheduled by the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The life of the Bank is at pres- 
ent scheduled to end June 30, 
1948. This means, unless renewed 
by the Congress, that the Bank 
cannot enter commitments to 
make disbursements beyond that 
date. 


EE $____— 


Daylight Saving in 


New York April 26 


In a notice on April 21 regard- 
ing daylight saving time, Allan 
Sproul, President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York stated 
that: 

“Daylight 
effective 
and 


in the cities of New York 
3uffalo, New York, during 
the period from 2 a.m. on Sun- 
day, April 27, 1947, to 2 a.m. on 
Sunday, Sept. 28, 1947. During 
this period local time in the cities 
of New York and Buffalo, New 
York, will be one hour in advance 
of Eastern Standard Time, and 
this bank wil! operate on such 
local time.” 

According to returns in a 
vey made available on 
by the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Thomas 
Jefferson Miley, secretary of the 
Asso stated that 
saving will not be 
s generally throughout the 
try this year as it was li 
From the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association advices we quote | 
in part as follows 

“New York State 
missive, giving 
right to determine for the: 
but stipulates the 
servance, for the 


sur- 


iation 
Lime 
coun- 


1946. 


law Is per- 


period of ob- 
added hour of 


daylight must be between the last| 
last! 


Sunday in March and the 


saving time” will be] 


April 20| 
daylight | 


observed | 


municipalities the | 
nselves, | 


Sunday in October. New York 
City this year will follow its cus- 
tomary selection of dates—the last 
Sunday in April (27) to the last 
Sunday in September (28)—as 
will communities in Long Island 
and Westchester and the neigh- 
boring states of New Jersey and 
Connecticut. 





“In New York State, the follow- 
| ing cities will have the same 
| period of observance as New York 
|City (Newburgh runs from May 
27 to Sept. 28): Albany, Amster- 
dam, Auburn, Batavia, Beacon, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Canandai- 
gua, Cohoes, Corning, Cortland, 
Dunkirk, Fulton, Glen Cove, Glens 
Falls, Hornell, Ithaca, Jamestown, 
Johnson City, Kingston, Lockport, 
Long Beach, Mechanicville, Mid- 
dletown, Mount Vernon, New Ro- 
chelle, New York, Niagara Falls, 
North Tonawanda, Olean, Oneida, 
Oneonta, Oswego, Peekskill, 
Plattsburgh, Port Jervis, Pough- 
keepsie, Rensselaer, Rochester, 
Rome, Saratoga Springs, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Tonawanda, Troy, 
Utica, Watertown, Watervliet and 
Yonkers. 


“During the past year, it was 
found, some states have consid- 
ered or passed laws providing for 
the advanced time; bills are now 
pending in the California and 
Minnesota State Legislatures. Leg- 
islation approved in Maryland au- 
thorizes the counties of Arundel, 
Baltimore, Montgomery and 
Prince George to push the clock 
ahead. In Rhode Island, where 
general observance has been the 
lrule for several years, daylight 
saving was made official by an 
act approved April 24, 1946. 


“Official state-wide observance 
this year is set for Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey and Rhode Island; in 
Maine, it will be on an unofficiak 
basis. 

“In some states, notably in the 
East and Middle West, the ques— 
tion is left to the individual com- 
munities. There are still a num- 
ber of states, however, which will 
continue with standard time, many 
of them by law. Such states, 
which either have adopted stand- 
ard time legally or from which no 
municipalities have yet reported, 
are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho. Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, ‘Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing. 

“In Canada, the Legislature of 
the Province o! British Columbia 
has approved province-wide day- 
‘light saving from April 27 to 
Oct. 26.” 


‘Gersten Heats Comm. 





AY Campai 
In Greater HY Campaign 
Organization for canvassing 
|Manhattan’s banking enterprises 
in the Greater New York Fund’s 
10th Annual Cam} paign, which 
opens April 29, will be headed by 
E. Chester Gersten, President of 
the Public National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, who wilt 
'serve as Chairman of the Fund’s 
'Banking Solicitation Committee. 
| This was announced by Alexander 
'C. Nagle, President of the First 
| National Bank of the City of New 
| York and Chairman of the Fund’s 
/Finance and Insurance Commit- 
tee in Manhattan. The Fund seeks 
“business’s share’ of the $32,300,- 
000 needed this year by the agen- 
| cies participating in the campaign. 
|These agencies, which comprise 
virtually all the major community 
health and welfare organizations, 
are conducted under Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant and Non-Sec- 
tarian auspices, and serve 2,700,- 
000 persons annually. At least 
£6,000,000 is sought from business 
to help meet the agencies’ re- 
quirements. 
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World Trade and 











national Conference on Trade and ; 


Employment in the autumn of | 
1947. 


Barring unforeseen last-minute 
developments, the Soviet Union 
will again not be represented at 
the Second Session of the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the pro- 
jected I1.T.O. As the writer has 
suggested earlier [see the “Chron- 
icle” for Aug. 29, 1946], in the 
light of the global dynamic poli- 
tical currents, it would have been 
contrary to Soviet interests had 
they participated in the estab- 
lishment of the I.T.O. 



























































































































































Her Majesty: The Veto Power 
Basically, Soviet abstention 
from the I.T.O. stems from the 
same composite group of extenu- 
ating circumstances that 
prompted the Government of the 
USSR not to join the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, both specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. In 
my previous analysis of Soviet 
trends of thought apropos of the 
Fund and the Bank [see the 
“Chronicle for Nov. 7, 1946] I 
-. have summarized the Soviet at- 
titude towards these agencies. The 
central Soviet thesis may be re- 
stated to the effect that the Fund, 
the Bank and the projected I.T.O. 
are predominantly under the in- 
fluence and direction of the 
United States, although ostensibly 
they are specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. The USSR is 
thus placed in a serious disad- 
vantageous position with refer- 
ence to the Soviet planetary eco- 
nomic activities. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Soviets will not 
be in a position to exercise the 
veto power, their most formidable 
weapon so far used in the United 
Nations Security Council. Hence. 
why should the Government of 
the USSR assist in establishing 
another specialized agency of the 
United Nations knowing in ad- 
vance that they will not be able 
to exert strategic influence on its 
global ramified activities because 
of the absence of the “veto 
power,” and by virtue of the 
United States’ supreme financial 
resources, industrial might, and 
dire need of, and for, world mar- 
kets. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Paramount American Role in the 
LT.O. 

Soviet political economists rec- 
ognize the fact that he who pays 
the piper must needs call the 

** tune. This generally accepted 
principle is equally applicable to 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Develop- 
ment |World Bank] and to the 
projected International Trade 
Organization, both nominally 
specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. In the case of the World 
Bank, most of its securities will 
be sold in the Wall Street market 
and the United States Govern- 
ment has underwritten almost 
40% of the Bank’s subscribed 
capital stock. It stands to reason. 
therefore, that the fundamental 
policies of the World Bank must 
needs be formulated and executed 
largely in the interests of the 
United States. 


Similarly, the projected I.T.O. 
will of necessity also have to be 
directed in consonance with the 
basic interests of the United 
States. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations 
named the same 15 countries as 
members of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee that were originally in- 
vited by the United States. plus 
four more including the United 
States. Moreover, of the 89 arti- 
cles in the Suggested Charter for 
an International Trade Organiza- 





(Continued from first page) 


Trade Organization of the United |ized agency of the United Nations surely resu!t from the 


» az ‘rac 
Why Russia Continues to Snub **::"4r<' 


The second session of the Pre- 


sritish- 
lunless and until they can exercise sponsored and Arserican - sup- 
lan effective role and influence | ported United States of Europe. 
commensurate with their political | Referring to Winston Churchill 


1 eg emma ed 4 peiné | and military position in world af- and his British and American fol- 
one ary 1€5 held in Geneve smutenmeousy their economic and com-| lowers as 


with the bilateral and multiiaterai 
trade agreements negotiations that 
tion submitted by the United the Goverment of the United 
States Government, 74 articles | States is conducting with other 


| were agreed to by the Prepara- countries. 


tory Committee and incorporated 
into the Suggested Charter for 
an International Trade Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 
The Soviets, recognize the logic} sistance to an agency, such as 
of events in the fields of inter-| the I.T.O., that would redound to 
national trade and finance. The | the benefit of American financiers 
United States possesses almost|and exporters. It will be remem- 
60% of the industrial might in | bered that the Soviets always 
the world and is presently the | draw a distinction between inter- 
largest creditor nation with un-| national financiers, whom they 
limited natural resources un-|want to destroy, and American 
touched by ravages of war and | industrialists, whom they respect 
invasion. Hence the Soviets are in| and admire. 
no position to compete or to bar-| The drafters of the Suggested 
gain with the United States in| Charter have considered the crite- 
any shape or form. Moreover,|;rig of policy to be adopted by 
during the next decade or tw0| international advisory and regula- 
the USSR wiil be a huge importer | tory agencies. By the same token, 
of heavy equipment, producers’ | jt would be a decided misreading 
goods, and of technical “know-| of the trends of time if we fail 
how’”’; but will not be in a position | t, recognize the fact that there 
to compete for world markets for | are many powerful vested inter- 
its exports. ests in the United States who are 
The reverse is true as far as the | definitely indisposed to genuine 
United States is concerned. Some|trade agreements commensurate 
of the top echelon of authority in| with the wealth of the greatest 
our Government are currently ex- | creditor nation in the world today. 
pounding the thesis that full! These pressure groups exercise 
employment is a fundamental ob-| more than ordinary influence on 
jective. By their own admission, | our foreign-policy makers. And, it 
the domestic market cannot ab-!|is axiomatic that the United 
sorb the entire national output.| States cannot continue indefi- | 
Therefore, the crux of the prob-/nitely to export huge quantities | 
lem is to find ways and means toO|of goods and services without, in 
utilize the nation’s industrial| return, being willing to receive 
equipment by finding or expand- | appreciable quantities of imports 
ing world markets for the na-|and to extend the necessary 
tional output which cannot be|“loans” and “credits.” This is 
absorbed domestically. This is the | evident in the acquiescence to the 
motivating force of the projected | notorious ‘‘escape clause’ apropos 
International Trade Organization.|of projected tariff reform. Ob- 
, . viously, these “escape clauses” are 
America’s Stake In Foreign Trade | designed to give preferential 
Following the passage of the|treatment to vested interests at 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of|expense of the general {national } 
1930, the annual value of United! welfare. As a corollary, this ac- 
States foreign trade fell from $9,-| quiescence is bound to weaken 
640,000,000 in 1929 to 2,934,000,0007 the American position in world 
in 1932 — a drop of more than) leadership and _ simultaneously 
two-thirds. Many American ex-| place the United States in a dis- 
port industries were shut down | advantageous position with refer- 


therefore, they would be making 





land commercial fields, where we tri 
lare supreme, as counter pressure | Government officials do dread the 
| measures against the political and} prospects of another trade war 


iment of a dictatorship of the) iowing 
| American dollar in world trade. 


fairs, “the advocates of new 
mercial deficiencies notwithstand-| wars,’”’ Mr. Knuusinen asserts that 
| ing. their plans are aimed not only at 

The key-note to the Soviet! shattering the independence of 
position was given by Foreign) Western European States but also 
| Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov | at disrupting the cause of a dur- 


From the Soviet point of view,| at the Peace Conference in Paris| able peace. Consequently Kuusi- 


'on Aug. 15, 1946 when he stated: | nen advises those countries to re- 


an egregious crror of judgment ii | «The western leaders had tried to! tain their economic national inde- 
they would lend prestige and as- |prove too much regarding the | pendence in the face of the Ameri- 


|\“equality of opportunity.” It was|can danger. In contrast, he in- 
hard to find a better principle be- | vites their attention to the treaties 
‘tween the strong and the weak |of friendship, mutual aid and post- 
countries. . . . But why was it| war cooperation between the 
proposed for 18 months only? Be-| USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
cause smaller countries will not! end Yugoslavia as ““models” of in- 
accept it. It is not Iceland but the | ternational agreements, and pre- 
United States that suggests this| sumably also as a counterpoise to 
principle. It is convenient only /|the I. T. O. 
to countries capable of dominat- This Soviet thesis has been ex- 
ing the weaker states through the | noynded before. Its timeliness, 
power of their capital.” however, assumes added signifi- 
Rightly or wrongly, the Gov-| cance in view of the recently con- 


‘ernment of the USSR views with | cluded trade agreements between 


misgivings the whole philosophy | the Soviet Union and Sweden, and 


;and methodolgy of the I.T.O. as|the Soviet Union and Denmark, 
|embodied in the Suggested Char-| respectively. 


ter. They are haunted by the fear| _, 5 
that the United States is pursuing | Seviet Concepts of Contemporary 
a course of action in the economic Dollar Diplomacy 
American entrepreneurs and 


strategic areas of the USSR.!|reminiscent of that following the 
where they are more advantage-;}First World War. Obviously, 
ously situated. The Soviets con-|should such chaos ensue again, 
tend that ma ny  responsible|Communism would be on the 
leaders in England view with|):ampant march. Concurrently, 
equal misgivings the establish-| trained Soviet observers ere fol- 
closely trends in the 
United States and continually 
record their impressions in Rus- 
sian publications. They seem to 
I. T.O. and the Western view with misgivings the “new 
Economic Bloc kind of dollar diplomacy’ as rede- 

In October 1939 Mr. Winston | fined and exvounded at the last 
Churchill proclaimed that “the National Foreign Trade Conven- 
Russian policy is a riddle wrapped |tion. The Soviets are definitely 
in a mystery inside an enigma.” | skeptical of the proposed “liberal- 
Regretfully, this quip was given) ization” of the new docti ine to the 
undue credence by some top eche-| end of remedying the ills of the 
lon of authority in the CGovern-| world and as a willingness to in- 
ment and by business teaders in| corporate it as a basic formula in 
the United States. Elsewhere this|the new foreign economic policy 
| writer has cited chapter ana verse | of the United States. The Ameri- 
to the effect that the precise oppo-|can proposals for reduction of 
site is a more nearly correct ob-, trade barriers and elimination of 
servation. all forms of discriminatory treat- 


Alleged Affinity Between the 





and many American workers! ence to the USSR. 
joined the breadlines. American 
crop surpluses broke down the 
home markets. American pra- _for 
ducers of automobiles, machinery, and “Credits 

petroleum products, pork, wheat,| It seems clear that those 
cotton, tobacco, fruit, and many | charged with the responsibilities 
other important products were|of making and executing foreign 
hard hit by the loss of foreign} policy in behalf of the United 
markets. Unemployed workers States will of necessity have to 
and struggling farmers dropped | re-orient the current course of 
out of the domestic market. All | action. Instead of being dealt with 
in all, the world-wide depression | independently in the purely eco- 
was intensified and prolonged by | nomic and commercial aspects, it 
the collapse of international com-| should be integrated into the 
merce. 'fabric of our over-all global for- 
Fearing such recurrences in the|eign relations. Our former 
United States, prodigious efforts -ermiyp ste 4 cl ce know 
have been made to the end of | too well the difficulties they en- 
forestalling serious collapses in| countered in defining a plausible 
the volume of international com- pence pe has Raney 4 — 
merce. Accordingly, the Recipro- | ‘“credits.’”’ To the Russians, “loans 
cal Trade pete. A Act of 1934 meant no restrictions es to how 
has been renewed for the fourth | they will ultimately be used, 


Draft Charter Ignores Basic 
Soviet Need of and for “Loans 





currently broadened the powers | for specific purposes or projects. 
of the President to reduce United | For weeks on end the discussions 
States import restrictions by as|centered more on political issues 
much as 50% of the rates in ef-| instead of on economic problems. 
fect on Jan. 1, 1945. These de-| [t is doubteful whether sub- 
velopments constituted the back- | stantial credence has been given 





formulation of the United States|and “credits” are integral parts 
Proposals for Expansion of World | of a well-balanced foreign trade 
Trade and Employment, and in|policy. Obviously, long-term 
turn also, the Suggested Charter | “credits” to the USSR, for poli- 
for an International Trade Or-| tical prestige as well as for im- 
ganization. |mediate reconstruction and de- 

In pursuance thereof, the Eco-| velopment purposes is. of 
nomic and Social Council of the | transcending importance. In addi- 
United Nations resolved in Feb. |tion, a comprehensive _inter- 
1946 to call an International Con- | national economic program must 
ference on Trade and Employment |not necessarily be limited 
to consider the establishment of |reduction of commodity 


sted Charter 
session at London in Oct. 1946 and | WOTK of the Sugges 


precludes those factors, 








time until June 12, 1948 and con-| whereas ‘credits’ might imply | 


ground which led to the|to this factor, namely, that “loans” | 


| Specifically, the Institute of ment in foreign trade oe eg 
| World Economics and World Poli- | regarded her hed es ollie “i 

|tics in Moscow published compre- | iguitous dollar diplomacy. 
| 


| hensive analyses and studies out-| The commentator on the Mos- 
‘lining how and whv the USSR is cow radio and reports in the Sov iet 
integrating the political economy press had this to say: “The Coun- 


| of each of the eighteen countrie:, cil’s 33rd annual convention last 
‘that comprise the contiguous So- | November saw the open proclama- 
'viet “zones of security” into the tion of the principle that has come 
Soviet System. The over-all! plan. to be known as ‘dollar diplomacy. 
land the individual monographs A declaration of the convention 
| discuss the variegated social, eco- demanded that America’s eco- 
/nomic, political and strategic fac- nomic power, supported by every 
‘tors affecting each of the ten diplomatic means, should be ex- 
|countries in Europe, five in the, erted consistently and in a coordi- 
'Far East and three in the Near-| nated way in ali talks with other 
Middle East. Powers, and that the system of 

Projected plans are also in the State trading which exists in other 


offing affecting Sweden and Deu- countries should be a 
mark. More recently. comprehen- | €Very a. and J uP a = 
sive plans accompanied by effec- | Weapon. = rey ag Btw pi 
tive bids for economic cooperation Spirit ™ ith r TO «od peat Ai 
were published in Soviet Russian proach the Sot j tn oe Pa ‘nited 
journals apropos of France. Bel- cialized agencies oO J 
| gium, Norway and the Nether- Nations. ee oa 
lands. The most authoritative As a logical corollary to t i. 
| statement came from the pen of) trend of thought and sequence 0 
Otto Kuusinen, President of the! events, the governments of the 
Karelo - Finnish Republic and countries that are beholden to the 
member of the Presidium of the Soviet Union must needs yore 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. a parallel course of enya sl 
Mr. Otto Kuusinen warns the | trative of this age vy —— 
governments of Europe against the ment maae 4 } oe oe — 
|-Pretenders to Guardianship Over Minister V ee ee 
the People in yg ag theme ives get ygatt d he — . we 
ft rticle) and offers stron _peeee i a i 
jo Reece to beware of the plans trade er 2 Se 
of an incipient Western Economic effect exclude = ne — 
Bloc under the joint aegis of the and the a oc of = Sas 
|United States and England. which Czechoslovakia 1: s 


; inked ec icaliy.” 
| The long article by Otto Kuusi- linked econom ' 


to|nen is divided into five parts In discussing the negotiations 
trade | [{Pravda, February 19, 1947] and for a loan oi $50,000,000, which 


os 7 ‘ere s » the State De- 
such a specialized agency of the barriers, especially to lowering | ciscusses specifically the Ameri- steer ge ay Ahm ae ct jpn tile 1 
United Nations. The Council set of commodity tariffs, however | can plan for reciprocal lowering ae rs Pov “niet eatiasatner tan ties 
up a Preparatory Committee of|important they might be. The/of tariffs the a ee ~— = anid 
19 nations which held its first | base, scope, magnitude and frame- relation to the projected 1.1.0. Wa) 


of completing the trade 
-|He warns the Western European agreement, as differentiated from 


hence | countries against the potential) the loan, was eae seagate» ge 
. 4 ° . > . x c J Ss > - y 

drew up the preliminary draft of | offer no inducement for the Soviet | threat to their sovereignty _and to aggro veto pen ae ag 
the Charter for the International | Union to underwrite any special-! national independence that would! both | : 


- 
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world trade body. 
bility, similar reservations will 
be made by other governments 
apropos of the I.T.O. For. they 
all recognize the fact that the post- 
war malaise is intense and that 
grouping of countries into “blocs” 
is an inevitable consequence. The 
impact of the strategic contiguity 
of the USSR to the countries in 
South-Eastern Europe and to those 
in the Far East makes it impera- 
tive for the governments of those 
States to re-orient their domestic 
and foreign policies in consonance 
with the broad basic interests of 
the Soviet System, the industrial 


In all 


proba- 


tive chairmen of the two power- 
ful Senate Committees. 


In all probability the avowed 


hostility of Soviet spokesmen and | 


expressed antipathy of many Sen- 
ators toward the I. T. O. accounts, 
inter alia, for the failure on the 
part of the drafters of the Sug- 
gested Charter to take action on 
four basic aspects of the projected 
program: (1) How to coordinate 
countries having a complete mo- 
nopoly of their foreign trade with 
those where the free enterprise 
svstem still prevails. (2) What 
should be the commercial relation- 


snip vetween and among members | 


might and economic wealth of the 
United States notwithstanding. 


Seviet Russia vs. United States 
Fear of Greatness 

The Government of the USSR 
can ill afford now to join or un- 
derwrite any real or nominal spe- 
cialized agency of the United Na- 
tions on American terms. In the 
political, military, and 
ereas the Soviet Russian craven 
taposition to the industrial might, 
Mmaval supremacy, and_ interna- 
tional commerce of the United 


| and 
| (5) 


strategic | international 
( Rt | doubtful 
fear of greatness is in direct jux-|[ T. O., as 


| 


non-members of the I. T.O. 
What should be the voting 
procedure, one country one vote 
or in proportion to size, and (4) 
Whether some countries should 
hold permanent membership on 
ithe board governing the I. T. O. 
Thus clouded in an atmosphere 
of confusion, fear, and mutual dis- 


2 


(Continued from page 8) 
,of the credit, loan and investment | 
officers of your institutions. It is. | 
rather, a frank recognition that | 
Systems will have to be tightened | 
up and costs will have to be cut- 
and you are the men who will 
have to do the job. 
| In New Orleans they speak of 
a legendary character, Jessie 
Holmes, the fool-killer, who rides 
i\forth and destroys foolish ideas 
and superstitions. You gentleme: 
are the Jessie Holmes’ of banking. 
You probe, and measure, and 
weigh, and evaluate, and seek out 
ithe safest, most efficient, most 
}economical way of doing things. 
Whereas, the other bank officers 
think that such and such is the 
|case, you know whether it is or 
‘not. You deal in facts; you have 
one yardstick—the pragmatic one. 


trust, the historic concomitants of | 


power politics, it is 
whether the projected 
presently envisaged. 


|could survive the pangs of birth | Cows.” 


at the heavy hands of both the 
nited States Senate and of the 


States, which is imbued with a| Government of the USSR simul- 


craven fear of greatness of its! taneously. 
Accordingly, each of the | 1 


cwn. 
two Great Powers is 
neither to deviate from its tradi- 
tional social milieu nor to make 


basic compromises affecting the | 


political economy of their respec-| may it be observed that as of this 


tice countries. 

The latest writing of Academ- 
ician Eyvgeni S. Varga are quite 
explicit to the effect that it would 
be contrary to the fundamental 
tenets of the Soviet System if the 


More important, the 
global implications of the univer- 


disposed | sally promulgated Truman Doc- 


trine place the whole program en- 
visaged in the I. T.O. in a pre- 
carious situation. Parenthetically 


| writing the methods used in ef- 
|fectuating the policies embodied 


'in the Truman Doctrine tend to! 


|expedite and not to contain Soviet 
|} expansionism the world over, €s- 


undertake a course of action that | 
would widen the foreign markets | 


and thus mitigate depressions and 
economic crises in capitalist coun- 
tries. They are brutally frank in 
stating that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the Soviets to witness 
widespread unemployment = and 
Gislocation in the United 
which would simultaneousiy en- 
hance their own trading position 
as a huge buyer of finished prod- 
ucts and industrial “know-how.” 
Hence why should they join an 
International Conference on Trade 
and Employment designed to pro- 
mote the maintenance of employ- 
ment in capitalist countries and to 
create greater vistas of foreign 
trade that would redound to the 
benefit of international financiers, 
the avowed enemies of the Soviet 
planned economy system. Inci- 
dentally, in the original proposals 
of the United States 13 pages were 
given to trade policy, and two 
paragraphs to employment. 
Ironically enough, the fate of 
the projected I.T.O. is none too 
promising in so far as the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Sen- 
ete Foreign Relations Committee 
are concerned. During re- 
cently held hearings, Under-Sec- 
retary oi State William L. Clayton 
and his advisers were subjected to 
such rigid cross-examining that 
left no coubt to the probable 
negative reaction of most Senators 
cn ti Oo committees. Pro- 
ee ae 1ators conspicu- 
ously absent from the hearings: 
whereas t! Crairman, Senato1 
Eugene D. Millikin, conducted the 
inquiry with principal emphasis 
cn (1) the degree to which the 
United States would put an im- 
portant segment of its foreign af 
fairs under an autonomous inter- 
national agency, and (2) 
{fear| thesis that the powers 
the projected I.T.C. might 
greater than those of the Social 
and Economic Council of the 
United Nations, under whose aegis 
it would ostensibly function. 
will be recalled that the 
trade-treaty program as embodied 
in the Suggested Charter for the 
1.T.O. was saved from destruc- 
tion prior to the opening of the 
Secona Session of the Preparatory 
Committee currently held in 
Geneva by concerted action on the 
part of Senators Arthur H. Van- 


cacnberg and Millikin, the respec- 


the 


as 


ose tw 


Se! were 


1e 


be 


the | 
oi | 


It | 
whole | 


States | 


} 


} 


_pecially in the Near-Middle East. 
Government of the USSR were to | 


The anomolous state of affairs in 
Greece, with the emphesis on Tur- 
key, is but a fore-runner of a sim- 
ilar fait accompli in the Far East 
especially in Korea. : 
Business and Trade Relations 
Continue as Usual 
Concerning the use of quantita- 
tive trade restrictions, exchange 
controls, import quotas, 
subsidies, international commodity 
agreements and other cognate.as- 
pects of world trade the Suggested 


Charter for the I. T. O. is largely | 


fellowing the philosophy of the 
Bretton Woods Articles of Agree- 
ment. The interlocking of the 
proposed I. T.O. with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund = and 
World Bank, the Food and Agri- 


| culture Organization. and with the 


| York 


International Labor Organization 
is a logical development of 
specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. So far, the Government 
of the USSR has chosen to join 
none of them, but the door is still 
open for the Soviets to join 
and all. 

Nevertheless, business and trade 


any 


etween the United States and the | 


continue usual. 
1946, the United 
purchased gold 
USSR aggregating $33,- 
728.071. Due to nature and 
?lobal character some of the 
American industrial giant corpo- 
rations and Soviet Trusts and in- 
erlocking financial arrangements 
effecting plantetary markets, it is 
difficult to give a categorical fig- 
ire retlecting total current ex- 
ports to the USSR. 
analyses we have suggested 
that the Soviet Government coulc 
continue to purchase huge quanti- 
ties of 
products and industrial “know- 
how” without “credits” and 
‘loans’ and without formally join- 
ing the I1.T.O. and the World 
Bank, the political entanglements 
notwithstanding. 


Union 
the year 
States Treasury 
rom the 


Soviet 
During 
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With Edw. D. Jones & Co. | 


(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—John H. Cra- 
gin has become associated with 
Edward D. Jones & Co., Security 
Building, members of the New 
and St. Louis Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Cragin was formerly 
with Slayton & Co., Inc. In the 
past he conducted his own invest- 
ment business in Joplin. 


export | 


the | 


In our previ- | 


producers’ goods, finished | 


| Widespread Fallacies in Banking 
| Every line of business develops 
icertain fetishes—certain “Sacred 
The Frenchman would 
call them “Grand Illusions’: the 
{american would call them, more 

simply, delusions. Unfortunately, 
banking recently seems to have 
developed more than its share of 
such misconceptions—things which 
are taken for granted, largely be- 
cause of a sort of mob psychology, 
but which are simply not true. 
Let us look at some of the fal- 
lacies widespread in banking to- 
| day. 





| 1. Fallacy — Commercial loans 
are no longer important in bank- 
ing. 

| Faect—Total loans of $32 billion 
|at the end of 1946 were nearly $3 
| billion dollars greater than the 
|loan peak of World War I reached 
‘in mid-1920. Likewise, loans to 
| commercial and industrial busi- 
|nesses appear to be at a higher 
'level than during the inflationary 
business boom which _ followed 
| World War I. 

2. Fallacy — Commercial banks 
'need have no concern about-:real 
estate values because they have 
'so few real estate loans. 

Fact—-Bank loans on real estate 
are five times larger than in 1920. 
Such loans increased 
mately $2.5 billion in 1946 and ars 
currently at a record high of over 
'$7 billion, which is approximatels 
50% more than the previous high 
‘reached in 1941. In_ particular, 
| banks hold a larger proportion of 
farm mortgage loans than at any 
time in the last 20 years. 

3. Fallacy — Term loans are 
profitable at the ridiculously low 
rates which prevailed in 1946. 

Fact—The cost accounting I 
studied offers little support for 
this idea. Even considering these 
loans as being on a marginal basis, 
I can find little evidence of profit- 
ability. Competition has indeed 
run riot when a borrower can se- 
cure five-year term money on a 
less than 1% basis, when that 
same borrower could not sell five- 
year bonds in the market on bet- 
ter than a 2% basis. Frankly 
many of these term loans remi.1d 
me of the fellow ‘vho was going 
to the races with his wife. Afte1 
considering his financial situation 
he said, ‘“‘Honey, I sure hope 1 
break even today; I need money 
|so bad!” 

Also, I am not too sanguine as 
ito the possibilities of full payment 
on some ot these term loans. 
|Competition, I am afraid, may 
|have caused some lowering of 
|standards. Remember this: we 
ihave had no real business cycle 
;test of the financial strength of 
borrowers since 1932. Many 
wastes, inefficiencies, and expan- 
i\sions of overhead have crept in 
|during the intervening 14 years 
|The cruelest, most savage compe- 
‘tition the world has ever known 
|will disclose many unsuspected 
| weaknesses during the next three 
or four years. 

| 4, Fallacy—Consumer credit is 
highly profitable. 


|bad-debt losses of the small loan 


Banking Without Tears 


Fact—Very few bankers have 
any real appreciation of the total 
costs involved in consumer credit 
operations. Many bankers dis- 
covered, quite belatedly, that the 


good boy won’t pay me.” My 
father said, “Go tell him you have 
to have the money for your fam- 
ily.” A little later Sam came 
back quite crestfallen and blue. 
My father asked him, “Well, what 
companies and the sales-finance|excuse did he give this time?” 
companies, were relatively incon- | Sam said, “Oh, he say the interest 
sequential. They immediately |done et it up.” 

jumped to the erroneous conclu- In conclusion, and in all sin- 
sion that their experience would | cerity, I want to say that you bank 
be the same—and, I will admit, | comptrollers and auditors are en- 
so far, it has even been better—jtering a period which will be a 


approxi- 


but this experience has been under 
conditions of “over-employment,” 
sharply rising wages and shortages 
of goods, particularly durable con- 
sumer goods. (After all, what 
credit risk is there in financing an} 
automobile when the borrower can | 
sell it on any street corner for 
$500 more than he owes the)! 
bank? ) A testing period ap-| 
proaches when the “telephone- | 
credit” extension methods of some | 
of the banks in this field will} 
prove wanting and bad debt losses | 
on such loosely granted credit will | 
pyramid. 


far higher than they could get in 
other fields. 
to another false conclusion, 
namely, that profits must be 
higher. The much higher operat- 


ing costs, the cost of acquisition, | 


and the heavy social costs were | 
conveniently overlooked. 

Too many bankers rushed into 
the field of consumer credit in 
order to utilize idle funds or idle | 
manpower without adequate man-_ 
agerial or clerical experience, 
\training, or ability. To show you) 
| what I mean, let me ask one cate- 
'gorical question: How many bank- 
lers realize that most consumer 
credit extension is more of a social 
| problem than a financial one? 

5 
| Ing 
| There 
| goodwiil, 
losses, hidden losse 
losses where’ banks 
| Rancted this credit 
ispecialized, fully autonomous 
‘function under the direction of 
‘trained consumer-credit staffs. 

Do not misunderstand me, I be- 
lieve in the soundness of consumer 
credit. I am just trying to em-| 
|phasize that you must not take it 
ifor granted—that real ability is 
/needed in this field just as much 
as in any other activity of the| 
|bank. And, if I were you, I would 
iproceed along the lines suggested 
by my six-year-old daughter a 
few years ago. Her grandmother, 
'who had been teaching her the 
‘principles of Christian Science, 
had suffered from a headache al! 
day. Along about five o'clock in 
ithe afternoon, I heard my daugh- 
ter “Nanny, why don’t you 
pray to God—and take an aspirin.” 
Well. my advice to dig into 
your costs and set up few re- 
serves. 

5. Fallacy—That bankers “cai 
have their cake and eat it, too.” 

Fact—While the consequences 
of this fallacy can be seen in sev- 
eral phases of banking, it is prob- 
ably at its worst in market opera- 
tions in government bonds. ! 
refer to the practice of some banks 
of selling government bonds to 
take a so-called “profit” and, then, | 
(turning around and buying the 
lsame bonds in a week or so and} 
setting up the premium to be| 
amortized. A few banks, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, have done 
this so extensively that their 
premium account approaches the 
size of their capital. The over-all 
effect of this is to convert capital | 
into “profits,” and you know that | 
is impossible! 

Such banks are liable to find 
'themselves in the position of Sam, 
(a colored boy who used to work | 
‘for my father down South. A 





in consumer credit approaches. 
will be losses in public 
operating losses—slow 
s—all kinds of 

have not 
as a highly 


say, 


is 


a 


friend had borrowed $5 from Sam | 


j}and promised to pay him 6% in- 
|terest. In about a year, Sam came 
to my father and said, “That no 


May I repeat, the day of reckon- | 


| great challenge and a great oppor- 
tunity to you. Obviously, costs 
will have to be cut in banking just 
as elsewhere; and as you men 
know from hard experience, that 
will not be easy. 

Paradoxically, yet just as ob- 
viously to me, you are going to 
have to increase some of your 
prices. In sharp contrast to in- 
dustry, where prices are clearly 
too high, banking prices for many 
indispensable services are at the 
lowest point in history. I urge 
you to do something about this 


|before the regulatory authorities 
Bankers, also, discovered that /are forced to intervene. 
the rates charged in this field were | 


The next few years may be dif- 
| ficult, but they will be interesting. 


Ergo, they ww gd fi pa will not be a dull moment 


for you. Whether we shall have 
“banking without tears” will de- 
pend on you gentlemen more than 
all other groups combined. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Warren W. Ayres will retire 
from partnership in Granbery, 
Marche & Lord on April 30. 

Arthur V. Crofton will with- 
draw from partnership in Melady 
& Co. on April 30, and on May 1, 
| John Melady limited partner will 
become a general partner. 
| Robert W. Atkins will retire 
| from Shearson, Hammill & Co. on 

April 30. 
' Pierre Albrecht, limited part- 
ner in Bendix, Luitweiler & Co. 
will become a general partner ef- 
fective May 1. 

On May 1 transfer of the Ex- 
change membership of A. Pam 
Blumenthal to Andre B. de Pontet 
will be considered by the Ex- 
change. Mr. de Pontet will act as 
an individual member of the Ex- 
change, it is understood. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Rudolph Reimer to 
Otto B. Reimer will be considered 
on May 1. 
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How to Cut Prices 


(Continued from 
cut, a balanced 
reductions of Federal expense, 
igencies and employees, labo: 
jaws that will provide for genuine 
collective bargaining. But most 
citizens do not reaiize the ar- 
duous and tedious preliminary 
work which must be done by 
Congress before needed reforms 
can be enac'ed. They do not re- 
alize how much New Deal under- 
rush must be cleared away or 
how much bureaucratic rubble 
must be removed before actual 
work can begin on the construc- 
ton of sound laws to replace the 
serry-built flimsies of the New 
Dealers. An infinite amount of 
Study, research and surveying has 
ilready been accomplished by this 
Republican Congress. I have no 
doubt that public impatience will 
Jade rapidly, as the fruits of its 
diligent efforts ripen into honest. 
fair and workable laws. I am con- 
fident that the American public 
will be quick to salute this Re- 
publican Congress as its member- 
hip translates the promises of 
tast November into the perform- 
ance of this summer. 

The New Deal bureaucrats are 
doing their best to “smear” and 
handicap this Congress by refus- 
ing any cooperation on their part. 
Che campaign now going on 
against the Congress is more than 
a partisan fight. It involves two 
distinct philosophies of govern- 
ment. The Republicans are reaf- 
firming their belief in the sound- 
ness of government by law. The 
New Deal bureaucrats s'‘ill seek a 
fovernment by men—specifically, 
their men. . 


part 10) 
budget definite 


Curbing Totalitarian Liberalism 

The Republican Congress is 
showing its ability to curb success- 
fully the totalitarian liberals who 
had taken us so far down road to 
national socialism. 

A few years more of unre- 
Strained totalitarian nlannin g 
irom the tup down—from Wash- 
ington Bureaucrats infiltrated 


with Communism—and the Soviet | 


would have been warranted in 
saying to the rest of the world— 
fook, the United States of America 
is sick unto death with the weak- 


ness inherent in all Republics. 
They cannot save themselves. 


How can they save you? 
The liberal institutions of 
America and the world owe a 
sreat deal to the Republican Con- 
£ress, as it goes steadily and pa- 
tiently about the hard work of 
rebuilding stone by stone the edi- 
fice of our Republic. 
_The mere election of a Repub- 
lican Congress was cheering and 
stimulating to liberals the world 
over, 

Today, if a Democratic Presi- 
cent would really join a Republi- 
can Congress in effecting an 
about face,” on the path leading 
to the abyss of national socialism 
that has engulfed so many de- 
mocracies of the past and present 
—khke would give the world new 
evidence of the incomparable 
force and vitality of our great and 
glorious Republic. 

Of course, Mr. Truman has not 
opealy and frankly confessed the 
mistakes of the omniscient New 
Deal, nor has he admitted that he 
is in ODposition to the control of 
this nation by the lefiist bureau- 
Cra's 

And it may be that in the end 
the toialitarian liberals will pre- 
vai] in the struggle now being 
waged for control of the adminis- 
tration authority. 

Today, Presidert ‘Truman’s rea! 
political beliefs remzin enigma: 
to the New Dealers—-the Demo- 
crats—and the Revnub'icans alik>. 
A confused American people can- 


not at the mome t determine 
whether Mr. Truman will come 
down the home stretch in 1948 


riding a left wing horse but wear- 
ing the right wing colors. 

Our people hunger for courage, 
clear thinking, plain talk and a 


consistent course of action in the 
country’s leadership. As evidence 
we note that President Truman's 
national poularity rose to a peak 


shortly after he took office and 
apparently turned his back to the 
New Deal. In the months that fol- 


lowed, his popularity rating dwin- 
dled steadily, as his behavior con- 
tradicted his apparent early stand 
After the November elections, 
when the Republicans gained con- 
trol of Congress, he expressed his 
desire for national cooperation 
and bi-partisan unity. Again, he 
seemed to be returning to his 
original Presidential position. Up 
went his popularity rating among 
the people of his country. They 
were encouraged when he took 
his strong stand against Commu- 
nism, within and without our land, 
and formulated a clear cut and 
firm foreign policy. The Repub- 
lican Congress is supporting that 
foreign policy in the interests of 
national unity and bi-partisan co- 
operation for the nation’s welfare. 


A Stand on Domestic Policy 
The President will have to take 
his stand shortly on domestic pol- 


icy, when he will be confronted 
with Congressional enactments 


providing for sizable tax reduction 
and substantial payment on the 
public debt—and other bills which 
express anti-New Deal basic prin- 


ciples of government. Cutting 
government expense, of course, 
breaks the heart of the “call me 


Liberal” totalitarian New Dealers. 
The New Deal, struggling for its 
existence among real Democrats— 
is not for any cutting down of 
government. Its philosophy is for 
more government, not less — for 
more government spending and 
more taxation. 


It is obvious that we cannot un- 
dertake the heavy burdens the 
President’s new foreign policies 
cali for without drastic retrench- 


ment here at home. We may have: 
‘to give up—even if temporarily— 


services government should ren- 
der. It is past time to take stock. 
Government—the same as any in- 
dividual—should estimate the cost 
of any project. 

If the President’s new foreign 
policy is to succeed, America must 
be a sound financial moor post for 
the rest of the non-Communist 
world to tie to. 

Will President Truman “go 
along” with the Republican Con- 
gress on the’ domestic policies 
espoused by that body of patriotic, 
sincere Americans? Will he 
operate with the chosen represen- 
tatives of the people on the home 
front, as they are supporting him 
in foreign policy? Will he hew 
his way out of the governmental! 
wilderness created in the past 14 
years by power greedy, selfish bu- 


reaucrats? Their lust for domi- 
nance, contempt for individual 
rights and disregard of the con- 
stitutional processes of govern- 
ment first prostituted the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party, 


and then came close to wrecking 
the greatest of the world’s nations 
Will he be courageous e2nd forth- 
right enough to join with the Re- 
publican Congress in the interest 
of national unity and bi-partisan 
cooperation on the home fronts, or 
will he continue to yield to the 
power and pressure of the New 
Deal totalitarian leaders? Their 
influence now seems sufficient to 
keep him wavering on domestic 
affairs. On the answer to that 
question rests the answer to this 
country’s progress or decline in 
strength, well being and advance- 
ment, in the critical months ahead. 
A Republican Congress, by build- 
ing a strong America, is laying the 
foundation for the success of Pres- 
ident Truman’s new foreign policy. 

Republicans, the Hope of Free 

Enterprise 

We Republicans claim to be the 
hope of free enterprise and of a 
financially solvent Republic. 


CcO- | 


| than a 


If the Republican Party wants to 


preserve our country from depres-, 


sion and totalitarianism, and to 
prove it is not just an agency foi 
the ultra-rich it now has it: 
chance. 

High prices of today are more 


dangerous to free private enter- 
prise than the Communist Party 
of the United Nations has ever 
been 

About a year ago, we spent a 
lot of time telling the people that 
the OPA of wartime wasn’t suited 
to a free peacetime economy, and 
it isn’t. However, instead of dis- 
banding the price control agency 
on a gradual basis as Congress in- 


tended, it was turned loose sud- 
denly by a Presidential veto. A 
riot of increased prices was the 


natural and inevitable result. 

However, enough time has now 
elapsed to enable private industry 
to get back to sunity. But the ad- 
justments in prices are not being 
made as almost every industrialist 
and producer will admit privately 
they should be. The snowball roll- 
ing down the mountain has built 
up into such an avalanche that 
everyone is afraid individually to 
try to turn it aside. 

Higher wages aemanid higher 
prices — higher prices give labor 
the basis on which to demand stil! 
higher wages. And the price 
structure continues to build up 
and up until people are wondering 
if the only cure is to let the ava- 
lanche crash into the next moun- 
tainside. 

That, I believe, is where a Re- 
publican Congress can come i" 
with some very timely help in this 
emergency. Industry needs some 
encouragement in order that it 
may apply the wisdom which it 
possesses and has gathered in the 
past year. 

Up to now all that President 
Truman has done about prices is 
mostly conversation, It seems to 
me the issue is that President 
Truman believes that he is dealing 
with a problem that the govern- 
ment is powerless to solve except 
through the pressure of public 
opinion, and the indirect weapons 
available to the President. 

In aitempting that, he gives the 


nod to a new wage increase drive | 


by labor. Thus, he clears the way 
for another round of post-war in- 
flation. 

I am attempting to offer a 
definite plan of action. Frequently, 
in the past months, I have urged 
the An‘i-Trust Division of the 
Justice Department to investigate 
these prices. Now I propose that 
the Congress can do something 
concretely iielpful about it. 


Give Up Idea of “Boom and Bust” 

First, | think it is time for busi- 
ness leadership as a whole to get 
over the idea that we have to 
have a boom and bust business 
trend in this country. I know, of 
course, that we are never going 
to be able to havea business trend 
run absolutely smoothly. There 
are always going to be periods of 


re-adjustment. With wise man- 
agement, however, these re-ad- 
Justments should take place in 


more or less one iadustry at a 
time, not in the entire economy 
all at once. But in my judgment 
we are going to have great diffi- 
culty getting this kind of a good 
working economic system if a 
major portion of 


business man- 
agement continues to think i. 
terms of large profits now be- 


cause no telling what is going to 
be the situation a little bit hence 
and in consequence they must 
start protecting themselves. The 
sieel industry is eae good examople. 
This industry has always been 
known as a prince and pauper in- 
dustry. During the period of good 
times it has made very large 
| profits. and then in bad times it 
has suffered substantial losses 
But I cannot see any reason why 
this has to be the case. To argue 
that there can’t be anything other 
prince and pauper- 


citua- 





tion in the steel industry seems 
to me much like arguing that 
there can be no stabil:zation of 
employment in a particuler in- 
dustry. For a Jong time that was 
a fairly wide-spread view in 
business. In recent years, how- 
ever, it has been found that by 


study and cooperation a perfectly 


enormous amount could be done 
in the way of employment sta- 
bilization. Sometimes this can be 


done within 2 company all by it- 
selt through a better arrangement 
of its production schedule. In 
other cases it was necessary for 
different industries to mesh their 
activities together, w:th the re- 
sult that when one was up high 
on the employment level the other 


was low. and vice-versa. I think 
it is time for business manage- 


ment as a whole to start planning 
on good times more or less in- 
definitely into the future. Sure, 
that means taking some risk, but 
so does everything eijse in busi- 
ness. 

At the moment if we could get 
business manageiment to start 
planning on the basis of conti.1ued 
good times far into the future, it 
could do wonders in the way of 
adding a substantial stability. It 
would mean that 2 business could 
establish prices today which 
would yield it a profit margin 
which over the long pull is ade- 
quate to attract capital to the in- | 
dustry. It would mean, from the 
point of view of the public, that 
business management itself was 
now saying that it has unlimited 
confidence in our system of indi- 
vidual enterprise and in our abil- 
ity to make it work successfully 
and continuously in the public in- 
terest. It would mean that busi- 
ness management would be show- 
ing a united front to the public 
which said, in eifect, we are wall- 
ing to take the same gamble on 
the future that everyone else has 
to take. in a word, it would mean, 
that business is saying to the! 
American public that we are set- 
ting prices which give us a fair | 
return on the assumption that 
business is going to continue to 
be good—not setting prices which 
yield such a rate of return that} 
we can ride through the next 
great storm that may hit us. Let’s 
get rid of the storm psychosis. 
Let’s reveal not only to ourselves, | 
but to the whole world, that we 
have a system in which we have) 
genuine confidence. There is no 
reason that we should not keep 
our economic systen: on a reason- 
able even keel. 

Now such an at itude on the 
part of business management as | 
a hole would rot mea. that every 
business organization limited 
profits to some percent which you 
or I might think is “fair.” Grant- 
ing we are going to use individ- 
ual enterprise. there always will 
be some companies, and some in- 
dividuals. whe make more than 
seems reasonable to the rest of 
us. That is true in the bottom of 
a depressicn. It is. in a very real 
sense, a price which we pay tor 
the right of freedom—the righi 
for a mai to go inte business and 
try to make a Jarger re‘urn on his 
capital than if he bought govern- 
ment bonds or some other per- 
fectly sate investment. The public 
interest would not be served by 
attempts to eliminate these high 
orofits spots in our economic or- 
ganization. On the contrary, such 
elimination would mean the de- 
struction of the individual incen- 
tive and opportunity that are the 
life blood of our economic organ- 
ization. What we need is to make 
sure that we keep competition 
alive so that these xcessive”’ 
profit positions have to be tem- 
porary, because some o her pro- 
ducer will come along and knock 
the profits down to a more rea- 


sonable level. Granting that we 
keep the Anti-Trust Laws im 
gcod shane and _ well-enforced, 


and granting further that business 
will take a broad, optimistic po- 
sition on the fundamental strength 
of our ecorom:c system, we never 
will have enough of these “ex- 


going to pay the 


cessive” positions to cause the na- 
tion undue worry. 


Get Rid of “Follow the Leader” 
Psychosis 

A second point that I would 
like to drive at management 1s 
that it should get rid of its “follow 
the leader” psychosis. Today this 
is probably most evident in con- 
nection with wages. I am sure 
that you are familiar with this. 
Recently one of the companies in 
the textile industry gave an in- 
crease and within almost a mat- 
ter of days, a comparable increase 
went through the entire industry. 
In the steel industry everyone to- 
day, as you well know, is pretty 
much sitting around waiting to 
see what U. S. Steel does. If U. S. 
Steel gives, say a 10% increase, 
we will see the same kind of an 
increase throughout the steel] in- 
dustry. And this increase will be 
given regardless of the profit po- 
sition of the individual company. 

This “follow the leader’ idea 
seems to me to be basically un- 
sound. If it continues to grow, it 
will tend to give us the same kind 
of an impossible situation that has 
bee. one of the curses of England 
for the past generation. Over there 
with industry-wide bargaining it 
became a simple matter for em- 
ployers and employees to agree 
not to make a technological im- 
provement. It became a simple 


/matter because one company knew 


that it didn’t need to make the 
additional investment to get the 


‘technological improvement — be- 
cause none of his competitors 
i\could make the improvement 


‘either. The upshot of all of this 


has been that productive efficiency 


‘in England is distressingly low, as 
‘compared to what we have had 


in this country. In my judgment 
it will be fatal to the progress of 
this country if we fall into that 


‘error. I think every business man- 
agement should say in effect, I 


just don’t care what my eompéti- 


‘tor is going to do; I’m going to do 


the thing which will give me the 
greatest productive efficiency. I’m 
wages which 
seem to me to be fair and best. 
I’m going to price my products at 
the lowest level I can in order to 


‘yield me what I think is fair. In 


other words, I am going to be a 
real competitor, not just a mem- 
ber of the herd. Such a policy 
does not mean that we have com- 
petition between management to 
force wages down. It can just as 
well mean the exact reverse, as 
witness the fact that it was Henry 


Ford in a highly competitive in- 
dustry who lifted his wages far 


above those in other companies. 
He did it — not by following a 
leader — but by deciding what 
was best from the point of view 
of his individual company, and if 
the others didn’t like it, that was 
just too bad. 

In my opinion, industry-wide 
pricing, industry-wide aimost any- 
thing, is bad. It goes contrary to 
the basic principles that the dif- 
ferent companies within an indus- 
try should operate independently. 
Let’s get rid of this war-born in- 
dustry-wide approach to our prob- 
lems and settle down into a good 
‘independent, competitive basis. 
Furthermore, if industry is going 
to stick to industry-wide pricing 
it cannot kick on industry-wide 
bargaining by labor. 


Labor and Wages 

On the side of labor what needs 
to be done is pretty obvious:: We 
are never going to get a declining 
price level against a rapidly rising 
wage rate. I believe that we have 
the right to ask labor to take the 
same kind of a gamble on the fu- 
{ure that we ask business manage- 
ment to take. The real weges ol! 
American labor—wages in terms 
of what they will buy — are far 
above what they were in the pre- 
|war level. Of course, they are not 
as high as we would like to see 
them, and they are not as high as 


we ultimately will get them 
through technological progress. 
|But when you increase wages 
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without having a corresponding 
increase in productive efficiency, 
the inevitable resuit is an increase 
in prices. This was shown 
clearly last year that the labor 
leaders must know that it is truce. 
Another round of wage increases 


so | effect 


know that we cannot ship one- 
third of our wheat supply out of 
the country without its having an 
upon our cost of living- 
that we cannot put through and 
continue one price support pro- 
gram after another and still expect 


will not help labor—it will merely | prices to go down. 


increese prices again and hurt la- 
bor and everyone else. If, instead 
of demanding another substantial 
round of increases, labor will hold 
fast and let us get our economy 
back on to a sound, productive, 
competitive basis, not only labor 
but everyone else will benefit. Ap- 
proximately 80 cents out of every 
final consumer’s dollar represents 
wages back through the productive 
process. 

On the side of government, it 
seems to me that there are three 
broad constructive steps that could 
be taken. First, it needs to sup- 
port legislation which will get rid 
of the present monopoly aspect oi 
the labor situation. Unless this is 
done, it will be impossible to get 
rid of the “follow the leader” 
attitude on the part of business, 
which I just mentioned above. 
Such corrective legislation will not 
be—must not be—anti-labor. It 
should be no more anti-labor than 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
anti-business. The latter was anti- 
buccaneer, and it has not been en- 
forced as it should be. What we 
need in labor legislation is anti- 
labor-buccaneering correction, and 
with industry anti-monopoly cor- 
rection, 

Second, the government needs 
to overhaul its monetary policy, 
Or more accurately, see to it that 
the Federal Reserve System stops 
following policies which are in- 
fiationary in the highest degree. 
In 1946 we had an increase in the 
money supply and bank credit 
which, measured by peacetime 
standards, was perfectly fantastic. 
Yet the Federal Reserve never so 
much as lifted its fingers to hold 
this expansion in check. The argu- 


ment in support of this policy is) 


that unless money rates are con- 
tinued at an artificially low level 
through Federal Reserve policy, 
the interest charge on the public 
debt will increase. If there ever 
was a case of being penny wise 
and pound foolish this certainly is 
it. In order to save a little bit on 


Fourth, Congress can tackle the 
| cost of living situation by bring- 
ing leaders of industry and lead- 
ers of labor into hearings that will 
check this “follow the leader” 
folly. Congressional authority 
over tariff rates and excess profits 
—which it should not hesitate to 
use by drastically 
first and taxing the 
necessary—is a powerful weapon 
to encourage industrial and labor 
sensible 


ward a price 


gerous inflation, 


Prices and Production 


bring prices down best is in- 


policies. Both the President and 
to clearup that 
with. 

If the Congress and the Presi- 
dent show producers that they 
have had enough of New Deal 
crackpot schemes of managed cur- 
rency and permanent deficit fi- 
nances—that because we live in a 
streamlined machine era the old 
time tested economic laws are not 
changed—the outlook for eco- 
nomic stability and lower prices 
will be materially improved. 

If our government—and 
means both the President and 
Congress—will do all it can do in 
establishing beyond any question 
of doubt a permanent, sound, fis- 
cal policy—balance the budget— 
make a substantial payment on 
the national debt—lower taxes— 
tighten up on credit—make sen- 
sible tariff adjustments—maintain 
a fixed and sound monetary pol- 
icy—control] the personal 
of arrogant bureaucrats over la- 
bor and industry alike—all that 
acting together would have a cor- 
rective influence on the cost of 
| living. 

If there ever was a time when 


situation forth- 





the carrying charges of our public | we needed statesmanship on the 


debt, we are endangering the price 


structure of the whole nation and | leaders 


thereby undermining the value— 


the real value—of the entire sav- | ?0!M!c 


ings of our people. 


Third, it seems to me that it is| 
Government | 


about time that the 
got itself straightened out on what 
it is doing to prices. It comes with 
ill grace for an administration to 
complain about the risting cost of 
food when the administration it- 
self is piling up millions of bushels 
of potatoes to let them rot, and 
otherwise supporting this and that 
commodity which are part of the 
standard diet of the American 
people. It also comes with ill 
grace for an administration to 
blast others about the price trend 


when through the way it is han-| 
dling its purchases of grain, and | 


other materials for relief, it is en- 


couraging speculation and driving | 


prices to substantially higher lev- 
els than an orderly buying pro- 
gram would necessitate. Granted, 
the administration doesn’t know 


' 
| 
j 
| 


part of labor leaders and industrial 
alike, this is that time. 
Unless we get some of this eco- 
statesmanship and some 
| political statesmanship another 
planned economy—another OPA 
is inevitable. 

Because permanent economic 
plenning by government is incom- 
patible with freedom does not 
mean that the elected 
tatives of the people cannot fur 
tion successfully in an eco 
crisis. 

Russia is waiting hopefully 
another “bust” when 
dentiy expects us 10 succun to 
a totalitarian nning 
and control of in- 
cluding labor. 

Without abandoning 
ciples of our American Republic 
for any Marxism called New 
Dealism—Kienism or Staiism—we 


represen- 
omic 


ior 


conii- 


the prin- 


can look to the Republican Con- | 


gress to meet the present greed of 


| inflated prices. 


All of us in a high-standard-of- 


living economy are interdepend- | 


how much it is going to have t0| ent upon one another. Each of us 
° . . , > | ° : . 
buy for relief purposes. But when} provides a market for the goods 


it’ does engage upon a program, it| and the lapor of others. That is| 


must: have some idea of the mag-| why nothing less than some states- 


nitude. If it would permit the 
markets to know what this is, the 
markets could adjust themselves 
in an orderly manner. Instead, the 
wheat speculators have just had a 
high time. I am‘not suggesting 
that we eliminate or curtail our 
relief program. 


| 


| sponsibility, by 


But I think that) 


in the interest of honesty, the ad-| 
ministration has a responsibility | 


for letting the American 
know what the effects of its pro- 
gram is on prices—let the public 


public | 


manship, or at least a sense of re- 
each group in its 
dealings with all others will give 
us full production, an ample mar- 
ket, prosperity and a 
security. It is 


reasonable 
needless 
if the various groups do not ex- 
ercise such a sense of 
bility the rentless force 


or tne 


of events 
will. 
ne.ther of these is apt to be as en- 
lightened or : 
like. 


Government 


fair as we would 


lowering the) 
second, if | 


leaders alike to work together to- | 
structure | 
that will halt this spiral of dan- | 


Of course, the thing that will | 


creased production. But that is be- | 
ing held back by uncertainty as | 
to the entire range of government | 


the Congress have the obligation | 


that | 


power | 


to say that | 


responsi- | 


Investment Bankers 
Gomplete Plans for 
Fund Campaign 


Meeting in the heart of New 
York’s financial district, Manhat- 
tan investment bankers planned 
solicitation of all organizations in 
their field in behalf of the Greater 
New York Fund’s 10th Annual 
Campaign. 

R. Parker Kuhn, Vice-President 
of the First Boston Corporation, 
and Chairman of the Fund’s 
investment bankers solicitation 
committee, presided at the meet- 
ing held at No. 2 Wall Street. 
Alexander C. Nagle, President of 
the First National Bank of the 
City of New York, T. Jerrold 
| Bryce, partner in the investment 
| firm of Clark, Dodge & Company, 
'and Alexander M. White, partner 
in White, Weld & Company, who 
are active in the Fund’s campaign, 
attended the meeting. 

Complete plans were made for 
convassing all of Manhattan’s in- 
vestment banking firms and mem- 
bers of Mr. Kuhn’s committee 
were assigned solicitation quotas 
for the campaign. 5 

The Fund’s 1947 campaign will 
open April 29 with a dinner at the 
Hotel Astor at which U. S. Sen- 
ator Irving M. Ives will be the 
principal speaker. Frederick M. 
Warburg, partner in Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, is Chairman of this 
year’s campaign. John A. Cole- 
| man, of Adler, Coleman & Com- 
pany and Chairman of the board 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, are 
Campaign Vice-Chairmen. 

In its forthcoming appeal the 
fund seeks $6,000,000 from the 
business community toward the 
overall contribution need of $32,- 
300,000 required by local hospitals, 
health and welfare services in the 
city. Four hundred and twenty- 
| three organizations and _ institu- 
tions, conducted under Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant and non-sec- 
tarian auspices, share equitably in 
gifts solicited by the Fund. 

Members of Mr. Kuhn’s com- 
mittee who attended yesterday’s 
meeting included: Harry W. 
Beebe, Vice-President, Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Walter F. 
Blaine, partner, Goldman Sachs & 
Co.; William R. Brent, syndicate 
Manager, Eastman, Dillon & Co.; 
George K. Coggeshall, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc.; James Coggeshall, 
Jr., Vice-President, The First Bos- 
ton Corporation, and Enos Curtin, 
Vice-President, Blair & Co., inc. 

Jo M. French, synd:cate Man- 
ager, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Herbert 
S. Hall, partner, Morgan Stanley 
& Co.; Paul F. Hay, W. C. Langley 
& Co.; W. Fenton Johnston, part- 
ner, Smith Barney & Co.; Joseph 
H. King, President, Union Secu- 
rities Corporation; James J. Lee. 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, Lee Higginson Corpo- 
ration; Laurence M. Marks of 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. and 
Frederick L. Moore, partner, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. 

Richard M. Newall, of Dillon, 
Read & Co., Inc.: Leonard D. New- 
borg, partner, Hallgarten & Co.; 
Miller H. Pontious, syndicate Man- 
ager, F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc.; 
Rudolf Smutny, partner, Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Percy M. Stewart, 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Joseph A. 
Thomas, partner, Lehman Broth- 
ers. 

The Fund’s 10th Annual Cam- 
paign will continue through May 
which. has been designated as 
“Greater New York Fund Month.” 


Bolton With Crouse Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, MICH.—Frederick J. 
Bolton has become associated with 


members of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
ichange. Mr. Bolton was formerly 
i'with McDonald-Moore & Co. 


Money and Prices 


(Continued 
meanwhile reduced governmen( 
debt by $23 billion dollars. In 
other words, it is not true that the 
money supply depends on the 
amount of government debt. What 
is true is that the money supply 
depends on the amount of gov- 
ernment debt or other debt that 
is held by our commercial banks. 
What has happened during the 


_past year is that the Treasury paid | 


off some of its maturing obliga- 
tions held by the banks, but the 
reduction in money supply which 
should have taken place did not 
occur, 

The reason it did not is that the 
banks went on the market and 
bought other 
or made loans which had the ef- 
fect of increasing deposits. The 
effect of these loans and bank 
purchases of Treasury obligations 
on the market, plus purchases of 
corporate and municipal 
increased the money supply, so 
that we now have $13 billion dol- 


at the beginning of 1946. 
Must Stop Expansion 


One of the curious facts about | 


this money matter is the current 
belief that banks create money 


only when they lend to borrowers | 
or buy government bonds directly | 


from the Treasury. The fact is 
that banks create new money 
when they buy government or 
other bonds on the market for 
their own investment earnings. 
Recently the banks bought the 
bonds issued by the State of 
Michigan. These purchases 
creased bank accounts and our 
money supply. Exactly the same 
thing happens every time the 
banks buy government bonds as 
they have been and are buying 
| government bonds, not because 
the Treasury asks it but simply 


because they want the earnings. | 
The more they buy the more our | 


money supply rises and the more 
there is available for future buy- 
ing. 

This process must be brought 
to a ston if we have a real desire 
to hold prices. We can not go on 
increasing the volume of dollars 
available without suffering in- 
creases in prices unless we are to 
have absolute and thorough regu- 
lation. The American people have 
indicated they do not want such 
regulation. How, then, are we to 
stop the process of increasing our 
supply of dollars? 


Reserve Board Should 
Policy 

What happens now is that the 
banks sell their short term % of 
1% Treasury certificates and use 
the proceeds to buy higher inter- 
est-bearing bonds. This could be 
stopped by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s discontinuance of its pol- 
icy requiring the Federal Reserve 
Banks to purchase from member 
banks government bonds offered 
by the member banks at the pre- 
vailing market. This means that 
any member bank-—that is, speak- 
ing generally, any local commer- 
cial bank—can, whenever it 
pleases, dump its short-term low- 
rate government obligations into 
the Federal Reserve Bank and get 
the means of buying for its own 
portfolio, that is for its own in- 
terest earnings, other bonds, gov- 
ernment, State, municipal or cor- 
porate. Even if this was a good 
policy during the war, what can 
now be said for its continuance in 
the face of the simple fact that it 
‘enables, encourages and almost 
compels the banks to make use of 


this method of further increasing 
the already inflated 
ply of this country? 


Amend 


money sup- 


Fiscal Policies Cause High Prices 
It is difficult to understand why 


And | Crouse & Co., Penobscot Building, high government officials call on 


business to hold the price front or 
declare that concentration of big 
business is the reason for the in- 


from 


government bonds | 


,tration of the Federal 


icy. 
bonds, 
the power to make it. 
| expressed 
lars more to spend than we had | 


in- | 


page 10) 

crease in prices when they main 
tain financial policies directly re- 
sponsible for the continuance and 
the further expansion of the 
money supply which is the rea} 
cause of rising prices. 

It is significant that Chairman 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
Board was not among those at- 
tending the President’s Confer- 
ence recently on the danger of 
higher and higher prices. Mr. Ec- 
cles sits at the controls of the 
money-making machinery which 
is reducing the purchasing value 
of the dollar and putting pressure 
upward on prices. 

The first step in the war against 
the high cost of living which 
should be taken by the adminis- 
Govern- 
ment is to bring about achange in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s pol- 
They have the power te 
change this policy as they had 
We have 
frequently the desir- 
ability of a Monetary Commission 
to study the whole problem of 
money in this country, but we 
should not wait for such a study 
before bring pressure to bear on 
Mr. Eccles and his Federal Re- 
serve Board to change their pol- 
icy which requires the Federal 
Reserve Banks to buy any gov- 
ernment obligations held by the 
member banks and thereby pro-- 


'vide the member banks with the 


means of more and more expan- 
sion of our supply of dollars. 
This monetary policy plus its 
consequences is costing the peo- 
ple of this country very much 
more in increased prices than it 
would have cost them to pay the 
taxes which would have made it 
unnecessary to create much of the 


|debt which the banks, helped the 
|Treasury to float during the war. 


Latiuardia Says Strike 


Giesing Exchanges 


Would Be Good Thing 


(Continued from page 4) 
joining one, and when there were 
no systematic arrangements for 
utilizing the few facilities for 
communication and transportation 
that were at hand? Prices in the 
early days could not at best have 
been other than the havhazared 
guesses of those who were not 
experts and who had every facil- 
ity for taking advantage of the 
weaker commercial units. ‘There 
is some excuse, then. for the fiats 
and decrees of governments in 
early times in fixing prices, as 
ithe facilities were lacking for 
scientificaliy fixing them accorad- 
ing to true coramercial standards.” 

Vay we also remind the ex- 
Mayor, that in i8)6, Germany, 
without trving to abolish alte- 
gether organized Exchanges, 
pluced such severe curbs on snec- 
ulative transactions that an eco- 
nomic collapse threatened that na- 
tion, so the stringent lav’ was soon 
repealed. During the past hundred 
vears, Congress and State Legis- 
Jatuies have considered taking 
similar action, but never has it 
been proposed by the most rabid 
politician to outlaw or abolish or- 
ganized Exchanges either in the 
fieid of commodities cr securities 
transactions. Neither the Grain 
Futures Act of 1922, which regu- 


lates commodity trading, nor the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
regulating Stock Exchanges, have 
the least suggestion that such or- 
ganized “xchanges do not serve 
a usetul and necessary purpose. 


With J. Vander Moere Co. 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Paul 
E. Roy has been added to the staff 
of J. Vander Moere & Co., Peoples 
National Bank Building. 
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Observations 


(Continued from page 5) 

and interest incurred through the repatriation cf much of the $5’ bil- 
lion that was retired. . 

Calculating the record in these overall aggregate terms gives the 
advantage of avoidirg misleading favoravle interpret: itions through 
failure to realize that the repayment of many maturing obligations 
was feasible only through applying thereto the proceeds derived 
from the successive flotation of new issues to the same borrower. 
{n other words. e sort of Ponzi technique of endless chain refunding. 
It is thought that the SEC has initiated studies into these facts. In 
ality event the Government should forthwith set about compiling 
ihe relevant official data, so that substantiatable ccnclusions can for 
once and for all be deduced. 


Circuitous Repayment 


Replying to this writers query as to the definitive injury to 
international monetary solvency arising from a continuation of bilat- 
eralism and other techniques of restriction, President McCloy firmly 
reiterated the conviction that even the thus-restricted countries can 
make payments to us, by remitting circuitously through non-restricted 
neighbors with whom they are on free-transfer terms. Mr. McCloy 
has committed himself to the doctrine that comparatively small 
amounts of credits from the Bank, added to this process, will act 
as 2 catalyst in accelerating. crescendo, the general flow of trade. 
He is thus adopting the pump-priming theory on a broader inter- 
national scale. 

The Prospects for Private Investors 

While Mr. McCloy has heen prene to classify his Bank as an 
activity of private capitel and not a governmental operation—a con- 
cept which is not at ai] clear—for purposes of this discussion let us 
now consider separately the potentialities bound up with strictly 
private investors. Here again no less careful an expert than James 
W. Anvell, who recently saw first-hand technical service on the 
Allied Reparations Committee in Germany, and has been a consultant 
to the Government in United Naticns functions, publicly outlined 
some amazingly extravagant expectations at an Academy of Political 
Science session last weck. Waiving aside ail the portentous political 
obstructions, even in tne face of the concurrent abortive Moscow 
Conference proceedings, Dr. Angell calculates that $30-35 billion of 
additional foreign investment, in addition to relief operations, will 
be needed during the coming decade, of which $20-25 billion is to 
come from the United States, the major portion from private inves- 
tors. Furthermore he very definitely concludes that credits even in 
such large aggregates can be repaid, 

We are certain that Professor Angel! will understand the exist- 
ence of skepticism in the minds of the relatively inexpert public, and 
what is even more significant, doubts geverning the pocketbooks of 
his potential investors. Even waiving aside arbitrarily the inescap- 
able implications in the East-West political impasse, let us take a 
look at the potential trend of trade. The Geneva Conference, accord- 
ing to the London “Economist,” 1s merely a “horse trading” verform- 
ance, in which 17 nations are bargaining for the amount of subsidy 
the United States will give in return fer getting international trade 
on a non-discriminatory plane—again calling on us to pay the piper 
in order to call a ture which is a legitimate one. 


Political Interferences 

There are of course genera] inferences from our historical anti- 
colonial, and previous debtor status which mitigate against our 
whole-hog assumption of the foreign-lending role. At any time large- 
scale foreign lending cannot be engaged in under the same cold- 
blowded risk-appraisal standards that are used in dealing with the 
business borrower at home. But tiiis differentiation is now greatly 
accentuated even further by the prevalent secular increase of 
popular prejudice against. and lack of svmpathy with, the rights to 
protection of the private investor. In line therewith is the unclear 
incidence of political elements. For example, in Asia not only will 
lending be affirmatively instigated by political motives to a consider- 
able extent, but conversely in China for exan.ple, the satiety of such 
loans which are made for any reason, will be negligible in the 
absence of political guarantees or other safeguards. 

And besides there is the additional factor to be considered of 
delineation of the relationship between concurrent publicly and 
privately-extended credits. Where wiil private lending end and 
government lending-subsidization begin, and to what extent will the 
latter feed the former? Chairman Martin cf the Export-Import Bank 
reports to the Congress the thcroughly commendable record of his 
institution’s 13-year record of having accumulated a reserve of $52 
million after having met all its operating expenses and losses. But 
it still is indeterminable, as to fact or degree, whether this has been 
made possible by concurrent indirect subsidies and grants from other 
sources. 

Specific Obstacles 


There are various other dangers of 2 more specific nature io our 
permanently cenducting the continuing healthy iiternational trade on 
which the repayment of credits must be predicated. A decline from 
our present extraordinarily inflated(?) domestic postwar hoom of ac- 
tivity, with a consequent decrease in our utilization of imports, would 
lead to a boom-and-bust cycle in ovr international trade. Again, 
and of particular importance to our wrospective private investors is 
not only our country’s increasing independence of foreigners’ rew 
materials, but the raciical changes in hoth our national and individual 
customers arising from the tremendous recent progress in “syn- 
thetics” and other new preducts. 

Then there are the political factcrs in their internal as well as 
international incidence. Various kinds of difficulties surelv are visible 
as interfering with the successful consummations of private investors’ 
deals with those countries which are socialized, nationalized, or 
communized—both statically and dynamically. in short, there is no 
sign of definitive cessation of the instability of every lind and 
description which makes a travesty of the word investment Fi lieu of 
gamble, when applied to the process of credit-extersion Sy indi- 
viduals, 

In any event, in view of the confused and conflicting »ublic 
concepts recarding the various ramifications of our prospeciive 
efforts to behave as a resnonsible creditor naticn, it would be most 
constructive for the public to be afforded a clear-cut concent «as to 
whether or not the World Bank is aoing to function in a hard-bv‘led 
100% business manner; and an understandino of at least the quanti- 
sntive factors involved in the balance of nayments provess, 


(Continued from pege 5) 
interlaced power restricted in any 
way. And apparently some of 
them have heard of the old farm- 
ing practice of starting a beckfire 
to put out a threatening confla- 
gration. At least that is what they 
appear to be trying when, to 


of the great monopolists of our 
times, they dig up the old charge 


overrun with monopoly. 


A Dishonest Report 

Who is making this charge? Adl 
the left-wingers, of course. That 
is to be expected. And if the 
charge were liniited to this one 
group we coulda well ignore it. 
But others have jvined in the 
chorus. The cha:ge has now been 
made officially by an agency of 
the Government—the Federal 
Trade Commission—in a_ special 
report to Congress. And I have no 
hesitancy in branding this report 
as one of the most misleading. dis- 
torted, and—in its inferences— 
dishonest presentations ever of- 
fered tc the American people. 

That is strong language. But 
when an orgenization uses such 
tactics as the FTC does in this 
report, it is time for those of us 
who speak for business to meet 
the challenge, and meet it head-on. 

Now Jet me tell vou something 
about this report. Let me give 
you some of my reasons for blast- 
ing it with all lve got. 

This document was labeled as 
a “specia! report’ to Congress. 
One would think that in these 
circumstances, Congress would be 
the first to get the report, or at 
the least, would receive copies at 
the same time that the press was 
given its contents, But in this 
ease the report was given to the 
press in manuscript form and it 
wus not for many davs that the 
report was printed and thus made 
availabie io the members of Con- 
gress. 


FTC’s Improper Release 

The effect of this maneuver is 

obvious. By giving the report first 
to selected members of the press 
—end by having no copies avail- 
able for other persons—the full 
force of the blast against business 
could be carried in the papers, 
and no one could answer it soon 
enough to do any good, 
I can’t believe this delay in 
making copies available to all 
eencerned was an accident. I 
can't believe it because this prac- 
tice has happened too frequently 
—it has become too much of a 
pattern to pass off as mere hap- 
penstance. And in this particular 
instance I am bolstered in my sus- 
picion by the fact that as long ago 
as last December — (the report 
was released to ihe press on 
March 11) the left-wing press 
knew, not only that this report 
was being prepered, but also what 
it was going to try to prove. 

So much for background. Now 
let's turn to the report itself. 

The gist of the report is to the 
effect that there is a loophole in 
the anti-trust laws. This alleged 
loophole is the fact that the FTC 
is not authorized to prevent one 
company fiom buying the assets 
of another. Largely through this 
so-called loophole some _ 1,800 
manufacturing and mining com- 
panies have been purchased since 
1940, 

Distortion Charged 

The resulting headline which 
could read ‘1,800 Companies 
Swallowed Up,” sounds like a 
pretty serious situation. Of course. 
if, instead of giving merely the 
total nuniber of mergers for these 
seven years, the FTC had said 
that such mergers have been run- 
ning at an average of less than 
250 a year, the story wouldn't 
have probably heen lost in the 


have served FTC’s purpose. And 
if it had been said that for the 
Nast seven years the numbers of 





mergers had amounted to less 


dodge their richly earned iabel | 


that it is business which today is | 


11900 and 1947. 


| interest. 


financial pages. But that wouldn’t | 


than cne-tenth of 1% yer year of 
the total firrns in oneration in 
nenufacturing and mining—which 
happens to be a fact—the whole 
FTC charge would have been 
shown up at once us sheer non- 
sense. 

Let me state these facts in an- 
other wiv. If we put the record 
in the form of a chart, it would 
need to be about the height of a 
four-story building, On such a 
chert, the total number of ousi- 
ness concerns would rise from the 
third to the fourth floor between 
Dowr. along the 
baseboard of the firs* floor there 
would be a zig-zag line showing 
all mergers and acquisitions dur- 
ing these years. And the topmost 
zig hetween 1940 and 19465 would 
be only a few inches from the 
floor, and less than half as high 
as the top Zag of the 1920’s. 

Now the FTC says that it does 
“not intend to suggest er imply” 
that these comparatively few mer- 
gers and acquisitions were illegal. 
But it does suggest, imply-—and 
shout—throughout the whole 23 
pages of this report that this ene- 
tenth of 1% is “increased concen- 
tration of economic power,” that 
it threatens the “disappearance” of 
‘independent, competitive firm 


FTC’s Case Is Poppycoek 

The time may cone when it is 
unwise und even unsafe to reise 
doubts as to the truthfulness of 
a bureaucratic dceument. But that 
time has not yet arrived—tnank 
God! So again I say without res- 
ervation that the FTC’s whole 
case on concentration of economic 
power is pure, unadulterated 
poppycock. 

Even if the slight postwar step- 
up in mergers and acquisitions 
continued--although actually the 
last two quarters of FTC’s own 
chart point sharply down—and 
even if new concerns added to the 
ranks of industry did not out- 
number mergers and acquisitions 
combined by 45 to 1, it would take 
1,000 years tc monopolize indus- 
try. ‘That is the overall picture. 
If we take specific industries, 
such as textiles and apparel, which 
stand high on the FTC list of 
alleged culprits, we find it would 
take, not one, but 2,00 years to 
monopolize these particular in- 
dustries. 

In the face of these facts, what 
in the name of common eéense, is 
the FTC so excited about? Whose 
interest is it trving to protect? 
Certuinly it can’t be the public’s 
No evidence is cited in 
the FTC report to show that any 
damage whatsoever has resulted 
to consumers, 

Is it small business that has the 
FTC worried? Well, small usi- 
ness is frequently mentioned, and 
the Commission seems to be in 
quite a stew because in the ma- 
jority of instances the purchasing 
firm had mere assets than the 
company purchesed. But the evi- 
dence shows that it couldnt be 
the particular small businesses 
which had been acquired that the 
FTC is disturbed about. They are 
doing all right. Many of them are 
still operating under their origi- 
nal names and managements. And 
those which I have any way of 
checking on are doing better than 
before, Furthermore, there is no 
evidence whatsoever that the pre- 
vious owners of these merged con- 
cerns failed to sell their assets to 
advantage. 


Small Business Not the Real 
Concern 


Nor could it be small business 
in general that the FTC is work- 
ing itself into a lather about. For 
every firm acquired in the past 
seven years, 45 new comoanies 
have been added to the total. 

Here is anoiher point: 

From internal evidence, we may 
be sure that those who prepared 
the FTC’s report knew the amount 
of assets of the companies ac- 
quired. But are they given, thus 


| panies 


Where Does Monopoly Really Lie ? 


providing a statistical basis for 
appraising the importance of these 
mergers’ They are not. Such an 
omission is absolutely inexcusable. 
It is just about as shoddy a prac- 
tice as anything in the statistical 
field can be. 

Now let me say frankly—and 
with all possible emphasis—that 
if business mergers are lead: nz 
to monopoly in this country today, 
business itself has the greatest 
stake in stopping this trend. But 
the fact is that nothing of the 
sort is happening. What is isap- 
pening is the old, old story of 
bureaucrats highly coloring an 
anemic story for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

I want to cite some names and 
cases. I want to do this because, 
unless we in business come 
through with the simple facts, 
bureaucracy will continue to get 
by with half truths—half-truths 
which are more misleading than 
outright falsehoods. 


The Practical Results 

Heading the FTC’s list of com- 
panies which acquired the assets 
of others in the past seven years 
is the American Home Products 
Corp. It acquired 38 companies 
in the past seven vears. 

Wes that bad? Let’s look at the 
details of this case, 

Twenty years ago, about a 
dozen sinall drug concerns and 
lakoratories formed this. holding 
corporation to improve distr:ibu- 
tion and lower costs. Other com- 
panies came in. Growth was 
steady except in 1932 ani ’33. 
Both old and new companies 
found ihat the setup increased 
their seles. Accuired companies 
did not “disappear.” They flour- 
ished. 

*xpansion through acquisition 
of assets was only about one tnird 
as large as other capital expendi- 
tures in the period for which data 
is available. And, according to a 
recent prospectus of the company, 
all of the net fixed assets ac- 
quired in five years were less 
than $3 million. Yet this is the 
FTC’s monopoly exhibit “A.” 

Among the companies listed by 
the FTC, as “mergers and acquisi- 
tions,” one was an office building 
needed as the firm’s headquarters. 

One more point which the FTC 
ignored. This top company in the 
FTC’s. list of ‘“‘acquisitive”’ firms 
kept prices down. It consists of 
small concerns which kept their 
identity but joined forces to re- 
duce cost and increase output. 

Here is another case: Topping 
the FTC’s list of acquiring com- 
in what they term “Pri- 
mary Metals,” is Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc. Actually Dresser is not 
in the field of primary metals. It 
owns no mines or smeliers. It is 
an up end coming comvetitor to 
larger concerns in the field of oil 
machinery and supplies. If itisa 
monopoly, then baked beans are 
a monopoly. 

The fact-is that all of the sub- 
sidiaries of the Dresser group are 
independently operated, and each 
has been allowed to retain its own 
management. 


Another Example 


One final example: The FTC 
goes to town on the situation in 
the field of heavy steel drums. A 
casual reader (and I think most 
of us read casually unless we see 
our OWN names in print) might as 
well suppose that the whole steel 
industry is being monopolized af- 
ter skimming through this’: re- 
markable report. The fact is-that 
all steel barrels, drums and ship- 
ping pails—light, heavy, and me- 
dium—amount to only 115% of all 
the fabricated steel shipped in 
this country. 

Furthermore, while new wooden 
barrels have increased in price 
from $2.75 to between $6 and $8 
in the past 10 years, and fiber 
containers have gone up sharply 
in price, the price of new steel 
drums has gone up only 25 cents 
since 1937. The list price of new 
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drums is $3.25. Used drums of the 
same specifications are today sell- 
ing for as high as $6. Does that 
sound as if steel-drum manufac- 
turers were out to monopolize the 
industry or victimize the public? 
Again I ask what is the FTC up 
to? It says that the 62 largest 
companies in this country have 


enough net working capital to buy | 


the assets of 90% of all manufac- 
turing corporations in the United 
States. So what? The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has 


enough billions to buy out 90% of | 


all manufacturers. 

Gentlemen, it is not a pleasant 
task to have to face such things 
as this report of the Federal Trade 
Commission. And it is pretty dis- 
couraging to be forced to recog- 
nize that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would sponsor such a re- 
port as this. 


FTC Has Joined “The Crusade” 


But such is the fact, and all of 
us had better wake up and realize 
what faces us. The Federal Trade 
Commission, as this report shows 
peyond a shadow of a doubt, has 
fallen under the influence of the 
left-wingers and of the anti-busi- 
mess crusaders. I don’t mean by 
this that the individual members 
of the Commission have gone col- 
lectivist. We all know that is not 
true. But what I do mean is that 
this report shows clearly that the 
Commission is now being 
enced by the ideology of the col- 
lectivists. 

I don’t need to tell 
tlement, what that can 
the future of this country. 
the Federal Trade 
under the domination of business 
baiters, not a business concern in 
this country is safe from attack. 

Only the exposure to the truth 
of these borers-from-within will 
uproot them in government, 


you, gen- 
mean to 
With 


The Do-Gooding Career 
For a decade and a half the do- 
gooders, the make-over boys, and 
the economic planners in govern- 
ment have made careers 
jumping on business. 


In the early years they decried | 


the great capacity of industry, 
which later was to prove the god- 
send of victory in war. 


Then they sent up a howl that | 


reconversion from war would pro- 
duce 10 million unemployed. And, 
of course, only they knew the an- 
swer. How private enterprise ab- 


sorbed our returning soldiers and | 


went on to the highest employ- 


ment in our history is a matter | 


of record. 

The same American 
that was “mature” and done for in 
their gibberish 15 years ago turned 
out to be the arsenal of universa! 
freedom, the jack-pot of lend- 
lease, the source of war billions in 
taxes, the hope of world resusci- 
tation. 

And yet these yelping bureau- 
crats who escaped the 
purge of last November are 
throwing menkey-wrenches 
the economy by preaching depar- 
ture from our economically suc- 


still 


influ- | 


| would then 
rective action through tax revi-| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| Accepting this estimate of the 
time lag between legislative ac- 
tion and the operation of the)! 
beneficial effects it follows that | 


Commission | 


smearing of business constitutes | 


' the greatest single element of un- 
|certainty which is 


preventing 
business from going ahead with 
greater momentum to achieve 
even higher standards of living 
and security for the American 
people. 


Now is the time to clean out 


the system-changers in the temple 
of government. 

Gentlemen—only you can lift 
the stifling fog of untruths from 
business—giving the full facts 
about free enterprise to the peo- 
ple is our only hope to free Amer- 





ica from the curse of these leftist 


| bureaucrats. 


The Case for Tax Reduction Now 


(Continued 


that time, they contend, the action 
will stimulate business, whereas 


such effect now. and they add that 
under the present conditions of 


employment and business, no 
stimulas is needed. 
We answer this line of argu- 


ment as follows: 

No one can forecast accurately 
when a recession may occur. If we 
were to wait until the fact of a 
recession were plainly evident, it 
be too late for cor- 


sion. We share the view of wit- 
nesses before the Ways and Means 
Committee, including Mr. Snyder, 
to the effect that a considerable 
time will be required for the in- 


fluence of a tax cut to be gener-| 


ally felt. Mr. Snyder said that it 


| would probably be about a year. | 


the full results of the tax cut pro- 
posed in H. R. 1 as amended may 


not be expected until the spring | 
|or early summer of 1948. Now it 


| would be true that a similar de- 


out of | 


economy | 


people’s | 


into | 


cessful pattern: preachments that | 
amount to nothing more than eco- | 


nomic heresy and betrayal of our 
American i‘tesls. 

Let’s recognize this attack for 
what it is—the first conclusive 
evidence of the reforming of the 
ranks of those who would destroy 


the way of life that has made this | 


nation great. Let’s be alert this 
time to the old familiar pattern 
of smear, innuendo and plain 
falsehood. Let’s realize that this 


report is not an isolated incident | 
but part of a new drive to put) 


business back in the doghouse: 
part of a campaign to revive the 
ancient, creaking canard that in- 
dustrial bigness is synonymous 
with monopoly; part of a desire 


to remake America in some for- 


eign image. 

It is the beholden obligation 
then for business to delineate the 
truth to the public, so that the 
people of this country will rise 
up in righteous indignation and 


lay in the effects of a tax cut 
would be experienced, if the cut 


were to be deferred until we had | 


started the recession. We know 


|can go wrong in even one year 
|of recession or depression. It 
would be another case of locking 
the barn door too late to prevent 
| the theft. 

2. Debt reduction rather than 
tax reduction. [t would be easy to 
be satirical about the concern of 


|the present Administration over 
the public debt in view of the 
record. But, seriously, we may 


concede that the debt is a matter 
of grave concern to all. There is 
no general rush for redemption, 
‘or for unloading, because the 
| people generally have faith in the 
stability of the debt and of the 
values which it represents. The 
task of future debt management 
|is to preserve and strengthen th.s 


| faith. To do this requires evidence 
of an intention to redeem it, and 
of a determination to avoid fur- 
ther increase. 

In urging tax reduction now, 
we are not suggesting that this 
action be taken at the expense of 
|debt reduction. At the present 
levels of national income, there 
is leeway, under the expenditure 
ceiling which is likely to be set 


from experience that many things | 


from page 7) 

_ by the Congress, for both tax re- 
|duction and debt reduction. 

they hold that it would have no} 


| Our projection of Federal net 
| receipts under existing tax rates 
ahd at current national income 
\levels points to some $41.5 billion 
|in 1948. If the spending ceiling 
oes set at $32% billion, there 
| would be a margin of $914 billion 
|for these two purposes together. 
| Assuming that the revenue loss 
|under the pending tax bill to be 
| $3.8 billion, or even as much as 
| $4 billion, there would be at least 
| $5 billion for debt retirement. 

| We contend, further, that the 
| best assurance of holding to a 
|regular policy of debt payment, 
year by year, will be provided by 
tax reduction. The logic of this 
view is very simple. Debt pay- 
ment rests on the nation’s capac- 
ity to provide a surplus of reve- 
nues for the purpose. A sustained 
high level of economic activity 
will make such a revenue surplus 
possible. And tax reduction is an 
| essential step in the maintenance 
jof the high level _ prosperity. 
Hence, we can do more over the 
years to reduce the debt by re- 
ducing taxes now than we can by 
keeping them so high as to im- 
pair the economic incentives 
which underlie vigorous business 
activity. 

3. We should wait until the 
whole tax system can be revised. 
This is simply a stall, which is 
intended to postpone action in- 
| definitely. It is clear that the Con- 
'gress cannot review the entire 
tax structure this year. Indeed, it 
is doubtful if it will do the whole 
job next year. Each principal 
area of Federal taxation is so 
large and complicated as to sug- 
gest that we are likely to have a 
series of tax revisions rather than 
one omnibus revision. In any case, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
the other parts of the job cannot 
be intelligently dealt with later, 
even if the proposed tax cut for 
individuals is voted now. It will 
not provide all of the relief that 
individuals should have. In the 
next stage, the percentage tax 
cuts can be absorbed and 
‘gotten, just as the 25% cut of 
1924, applicable to 1923 incomes, 
was absorbed in the revision of 
1924. 

4. We must keep taxes high now 
as a means of combatting infla- 
tionary tendencies. This argument 
rests on a misunderstanding of the 


for- 


Comparison of Surtax Rates, Acts of 1918 and 1936 


Surtax Act of 1918 Act of 1936 
Bracket (000) Total Surtax Total Surtax 
8 - 10 3% § 110 6% $ 300 
8 - 20 9% 890 13% 1,260 
8 - 30 13% 1,810 19% 3,000 
38 - 40 18% 3,410 24% 5,120 
48 - 59 23% 5,510 27% 7,700 
58 - 60 28% 8,110 35% 10,960 
68 - 70 33% 11,210 43% 14,860 
78 - 80 38% 14,810 47% 19,400 
68 - 90 43% 18,910 51% 24,500 
98 - 100 48% 23,510 55% 30,000 
150 - 200 56% 77,510 69% 89,000 
Top rate 65% above $1,000,000 75% above $5,000,000 
Normal tax rates: Income year 1918, 6% on Ist $4,000; 12% on 


remainder; income years 1919-21, 4% on 1st $4,000; 8% on remainder; 


Exemptions: 1918-21, $2,000, 


$400. 


$1,000, 


$400; 1936-39, $2,500, $1,000, 


Notes on Table 


(1) If we add to the 1918 surtax rates the highest normal tax | 


rate, the total rate is higher in 


some brackets than the 1936 rate 


plus normal tax, and lower in other brackets. When we add the 
maximum normal rate for 1919-21 to the 1918 surtax, the total is 
lower throughout than the 1936 surtax plus normal tax. 


(2) The difference of $500 in the exemption for married persons 


clean out the traffickers in eco-| would make a small difference in tax, particularly in the lower | inflationary 
nomic scandalizing. This constant’ brackets. 


tion. 
The basic cause of what we call 


increase of purchasing power be- 


borrowing that occurred in fi-| 
nancing the war. A recent sady | 
of the public debt points out that | 


power is equal to about three- 
quarters of the national income, | 


the 1920's. 

This study states, further, that 
the only effective way of restor- 
ing prices to levels more in line 
with prewar experience is to re- 
verse the process of inflation, 


held debt. 


and making large 


fiscal program was formulated, a 
deficit was expected. And the 
budget surplus for 1948, assuming 
retention of the war excise rates 


jected for 1947. 

Since there has been no provi- 
sion for debt reduction in the of- 
ficial budget programs for 1947 
and 1948, it follows that the re- 
tention of the high tax rates 
during these 
had no effect at all on the infla- 
tionary situation. Taxing 
spending is simply a transfer pro- 
cess. If taxes are high the people 
spend less while the government 
spends more. The total of pur- 
chasing power is not affected ex- 
cept when some of the money 
taken in taxes is used to redeem 
pank-held debt. 

The transfer character of taxing 
and spending may lead some to 
conclude that we can 
be indifferent as to the amount. 
They would argue that a 
budget is no more harmful than 
a moderate one. 
is far from the case. Under a 
large budget the heavy taxes cut 
deeply into incomes, with the re- 
sult that the motives and incen- 
tives to get income are definitely 
weakened. Further, it becomes 
impossible to save adequate 
amounts for investment out of the 
incomes from which a margin 
above consumption requirements 
would be available. On every 
count, therefore, low taxes are 
better for the economy than high 
taxes. 

Granted that the actual outlook 


is fortuitous. It was 
anticipated in 
estimates. The 


not 
the 
Adminis- 


change 
planned or 
budget 


the change should lead to differ- 
ent premises as to tax policy, nor 


taxes merely to support 
spending would have no effect at 
all as an inflation control. 

In fact, we may go further and 
say that the program of high tax 
rates on those incomes from which 
substantial savings would be 
made, except for the taxes, and of 
large spending through payment 


in low income groups for con- 


tion, and in a time of shortages, 
tends to force prices up while 
it curtails the funds for capital 
expansion. 

The rise of private bank loans 
may also be cited as an inflation- 
ary tendency fostered by the high 
tax rates. From June 30, 1945 to 
Dec. 31, 








for 1947 and 1948 is different than | tization upon its external obliga- 


was presented in the budgets, the | 


} 
} 


| 
‘ 


and an increase of postal rates 
was not sufficient to offset the 
deficit which the budget pro-)| 


, : s | 
cause and the correction of infla- |loans have been made to secure 
| more 


working capital. It is 
reasonable to assume that the 


inflation is the expansion of bank | lack of funds in the h in- 
credit. The expansion creates ad-| dividuals mad plasm tcc, 
pag oer purchasing power, either | greater v 
as bank deposits or as money in| from banks. And the hi 

circulation. We have had a great| are responsible for the = ee 


e necessary a 
Olume of business loans 


hortage 


of available investment f 
eause of the large amount of bank | the hands of individuals, unds in 


Summary 
We believe that there should be 


at present our total purchasing | a tax reduction for individuals, in 


the amount that would be pro- 
vided by H. R. 1 as amended, and 


as against only about half of the | distributed among all taxpayers 
much smaller national income of | as therein provided, (1) Because 


it will contribute to the future 
support of employment and na- 
tional income; (2) Because it will 
be possible to do this and yet 
make a substantial payment on 
the debt, and because the tax cut 


which means to redeem the bank-| is our best assurance that we can 

| continue to reduce the debt in the 
When we look at the official | future; (3) Because this reduction 
budgets for 1947 and 1948, do we} will be an anti-inflationary move 
find evidence of a plan to combat | (a)By promoting saving, invest- 
inflation by keeping taxes high| ment, hence greater production: 

payments | (b) By lessening the pressu 
against the bank-held debt? Of | business to seek honk oreaae os 
course we do not. When the 1947 | 





Norway Bonds Placed 
On Market At 981/, 


_ An underwriting group headed 
Jointly by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co.., Inc.. Laz- 
ard Freres & Co. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. is offering publicly 


_today a new issue of $10,000,000 


years would have} 


and | 


Kingdom of Norway 10-year 34% 
Sinking Fund _ External Loan 
Bonds, due April 1, 1957, at 9814 
and accrued interest. Harriman 
Ripley is managing the books for 
the underwriters. 

The offering marks the first 
postwar public sale in the United 


| States of bonds of an European 
| country. 


afford to} 


large | 


Such, however, | 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
new bonds will be used by Nor- 
way to increase its United States 
dollar exchange reserves. 

The bonds, which will be direct 
Obligations of the Kingdom, will 
be redeemable at the issuer’s op- 
tion, upon at least 30 days’ pub- 
lished notice, as follows: to and 
including April 1, 1949 at 1014%;: 
thereafter to and including April 
1, 1951 at 101144%: thereafter to 
and including April 1, 1953 at 
101%; thereafter to and including 
April 1, 1955 at 1001%5%: and 
thereafter at 100%; in each case 
plus accrued interest. They also 
will be redeemable at par for the 
Sinking fund, which is calculated 


_to retire 34% of the bonds prior 


to maturity. 


At no time in the past has t>e 
Kingdom of Norway defaulted in 


_the payment of interest and amor- 


tration has not yet admitted that) 


has it been recognized that high | 
high | 


tions except that, during the war, 
it was not able to make certain 
payments to holders of its secu- 
rities in countries occupied by 
Germany. Also, there were limi- 
tations on payments to enemy in- 
terests. 

The direct external funded debt 
of the Kingdom at the end of 1946 


| amounted to approximately $500,- 


| 
| 
| 


sumption purposes, is inflationary. | 
It is a process of transferring pur- | 
chasing from saving to consump-| 


1946, loans of the com- | 
mercial banks expanded by $7.6 | orick B. Stubbs fx with Seeman 


000,000 kroner, or about $100,- 
000.000 at the current official rate 
of exchange. About $60,000,000 is 
outstanding in U. S. dollar bonds, 
which is one-half the peak of the 


| oes dollar indebtedness of the 


Kingdom reached in 1928. 


Joins Merrill Lynch Staff 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANC!SCO, CALIF.— 
Robert D. Gibsor has become af- 
| filiated with Merrill Lynen, Pierce, 
|Fenner & Beane, 301 Montgomery 
| Street. 


At Keenan & Clearey, Inc. 


(Special to THe FInaNcraL CHRONICLE) 


SAN MARINO, CALIF.—Fred- 


of salaries and benefits to those | 








| billion. Private bank loans are as | 


‘government bank loans. 


in every respect as | & Clarey, Inc., National Building, 
These | Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tomorrow’s 
Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says — 

By WALTER WHYTE=—! 


Possibility of a trend reversal 
seen in Monday’s market. 
Buying public now selling 
minded. Suggest waiting for 
additional developments. 








The single important thing 
that happened since the pre- 
vious column was written, 
was seen Monday. Actually 
it was insignificant on the 
surface. It merely showed a 
one day’s market which 
opened up and stayed up all 
day. During the day the fluc- 
tuations were minor with 
dullness being the rule rather 
than the exception. What was 
important about it is that the 
market developed a quality, 
even for one day, that showed 
an exhaustion of the selling 
while at the same time it 
showed some buying. 

The buying isn’t, and prob- 
ably won’t be aggressive, for 
some time. It is rare for buy- 
ers to come in with both feet 
after a break as we have just 
had. But the fact that it ap- 
peared at all, was of technical 
significance. In the past such 
action often points to a 
change in trend. It is likely 
that the same situation exists 
today. 

There’s a possible explana- 
tion for this switch in per- 
formance, and it all stems 
from a public psychology. 

Last summer “everything 
Was going up,” at least that 
was the popular belief. If you 
look back you will see that 
the mass opinion was to get 
out of money and into stocks 
Inflation was around the cor- 
ner, if it wasn’t already here. 
The only escape from it was 
to shift out of cash and into 
things. In the case of the 
stock market, it was equities. 
If a company earned 50 cents 
for the whole year its stock 
had a value of maybe $40. At 
least that was the general ap- 





Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


praisal. Today the situation 
is reversed. Company after 
company can come out with 
earnings of as high as $2 for 
the quarter and potential buy- 
ers shy away from it even 
though it’s selling in the low 
30’s. This isn’t a specific ex- 
ample as much as it is a gen- 
eral one. 

The situation is slightly 
reminiscent of the 1929-32 
era. Before the market in 
those days could move up the 
factors and the fervors that | 
brought in such huge buying, 
had to be liquidated. The 
same thing is true of the cur- 
rent market. The wild buy- 
ing, a lot of it very confident 
because “I own them outright 
—they can’t hurt me” type, is 
now either liquidated or in 
the process of being liqui- 
dated. The rush from money 
which brought about the wild | 
markets of last summer has | 
now changed. 

The same people who want- | 
ed to get rid of their capital | 
for something that wouldn’t 
depreciate during inflation, 
are now hoarding their cash. 
Reasons for this are many and 
varied. The high cost of liv- 
ing, high cost of goods and 
services are all contributing 
factors. Cash is therefore 
preferable today to either 
goods or equities. Just as the 
merchant is disturbed by high 
cost inventories on his 
shelves, so is the investor 
concerned with securities now 
in the red. In one case you 
have bargain sales. In the 
other you have “fear” sales. 
Latter is heightened by de-| 
clining prices. As one group 
sells and depresses the mar- 
ket, another one seeing the) 
result also steps in, and so it | 
goes, until the market has 
reached a point of satiety. 

All this goes back to the| 
“opening paragraph where it 
was pointed out that Mon-| 
day’s market began to show | 
‘evidences of trend change. 
'Whether or not it is the start 
of real upsurge is too soon to 
tell. What is more likely to 
happen is that the averages 
will climb slowly to about 173 
_and then sag back to about 
| 166-168. The chances are that 
| nothing worthwhile of mar- 
ket importance will happen 
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Is Present Postwar Lending a Relapse? 


(Continued from page 12) 
ments after all hostilities ceased. 
This money was raised from the 
American people by Liberty Loan 
drives and taxation and was au- 
thorized to be used for the pur- 
pose of the prosecution of the war 
and loaned to Governments then 
engaged in war with enemies of 
the United States. 

“Treasury Department officials 
were aware of the fact that they 
had no authority to make such 
loans after hostilities had ceased. 

“Millions of dollars worth of 
products purchased with United 
loaned to foreign 
Governments were sent directly 
to Germany with our sanction. In 
other words, money raised from 
the American people for the pur- 


| pose of the prosecution of the war 


against Germany found its way 
into Germany with the sanction of 
the Treasury Department of the 
United States, while Germany was 
yet our technical enemy. 
“Forty-eight millions of dollars 
of the American people’s Liberty 
loan money was used for the pur- 
pose of sending supplies into 


| Austria, which country was then 


our enemy. 

“Millions of dollars of this Lib- 
erty loan fund was loaned to for- 
Governments and by them 
various relief and re- 
organizations, thus 
circumventing the act of Congress. 

“Money was loaned by the 
United States to these various 
Governments so that they could 
repay it to the United States as 
interest on loans already made. 


Loans to Britain 

“Millions of dollars of this Lib- 
erty loan money were loaned to 
Great Britain, after all hostilities 
had ceased, for the purpose of 
allowing her to build up her ex- 
port trade and return to normal 
basis. Thus the money raised from 


'the American people to prosecute 


the war was used by Great Britain 
in competition with American for- 
eign trade. 


“One hundred thousand dollars | 


of America’s Liberty loan money 
was used for expenses of the 
Russian delegation at the peace 
conference. This with the approval 
of the Treasury Department. 
“Twenty-six thousand dollars of 


| America’s Liberty loan money was 


used as expenses of the delegates 
from Liberia to the peace confer- 
ence. This with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
President. 

“Millions of dollars from this 
fund were loaned to Governments 
not then actually in existence. 
Czechoslovakia was not a nation 
until it was created by the treaty 
of peace of June, 1919, Serbia had 
no parliamentary form of govern- 
ment during the time it received 
loans from this country. 


with the approval of the Treasury 


Department to the aid of three | 


separate de facto governments in 


Russia, namely, the Kerenski gov- | 


rnment, the Kolchak government, 
and the Wrangel government. 


“The Treasury Department con- 
tinued making advances to for- 
eign Governments while, at the 
same time, it was holding consul- 





for the next few weeks in 
any case. 

When the initial signs, now 
yoking up their heads, be- 
come more numerous, you 


"Intil then we will continue 


to occupy the sidelines. 
7 * K 


More next Thursday. 








those of the author only.] 


shall be advised accordingly. | 


tations and parleys with foreign 
Governments on a possible can- 
cellation of all debts as proposed 
by these Governments. 

“Various branches of the United 
States Government made pay- 
ments of cash to foreign Govern- 
ments. which Governments were 
indebted to the United States both 
on loans and interest, when those 
payments should have been made 
to the United States Treasury and 
credited to the account of the 
Government to which they were 
due, 


Loans to Influence European 
Political Situation 

“Numerous loans were made 
from this fund for the purpose of 
increasing our influence in the 
European political situation at the 
peace conference; not for the pur- 
pose of the prosecution of the war. 
The Treasury Department allowed 
the payment out of this fund of 
interest and bonds of foreign 
Governments held by private 
citizens of the United States. 
These private loans were given 
preference over the United States 
loans. 

“The Treasury Department con- 
tinued making these loans to 
Governments supposed to be en- 
gaged in war with enemies of 
the United States for the purpose 
of prosecution of the war after 
the peace treaty was signed and 
after January 10, 1920, when the 
formal nrocess verbal of ratifica- 
tion was deposited, and the Gov- 
ernments receiving the money 
were actually and technically at 
peace with Germany. 

“Most of the money loaned to 
foreign Governments was used to 
make purchases in the United 
States. By continuing the making 
of loans to foreign Governments 
after the armistice so that they 
could return to normal, the Treas- 
ury Department prevented the 
United States from returning to 
normal, because the purchases 
made in the United States with 
such loans kept the prices in the 
United States at a war instead of 
a prewar level. 


Demand Obligations Accepted 

“The Treasury Department ac- 
cepted demand obligations from 
foreign Governments for all of the 
loans they made when all of the 
sections of the acts, authorizing 
these loans, provide for obliga- 
tions of the same tenor and effect 
as the particular Liberty loan by 
which the money was raised. The 
demand obligations, above re- 
ferred to, having no maturity date 
and no definite interest-paying 
date, made it an easy matter for 
the foreign Governments to defer 
the payment both of principal and 
interest, as the whole matter was 
left in a very indefinite and un- 


: ‘certain state. 
“Moneys from this fund went! 


“Throughout 
spondence between the State De- 
partment, the Treasury Depart- 
'ment, the President, and various 
foreign Governments, 
to the Committee, there is no rec- 
\ord or mention that any of the 


| departments of this Government | 


‘requested an opinion from the 


Attorney General as to their au-| 


thority to continue making loans 


for the purpose of the prosecution | 
‘of the war after all hostilities had | 


|showing that any legal opinion 
| was ever asked in regard to this 
_matter.” 


The Urge to Lend Repeated 


| Whether the conditions of for- 
‘eign lending were actually c7™”- 
| ducted as stated above or whether 


the report was tinged with politi-| 
cal bias is not a matter requiring | 


|comment here. It is sufficient to 


—Walter Whyte | recall, however, that “the urge” 


to lend our resources abroad then 


[The views expressed in this| was as great and possibly even 
article do not necessarily at any| more lavish than at the present 
time coincide with those of the! time. According to a recent study. 
Chronicle. They are presented as| entitled “Postwar Foreign Lend- 


‘ing” made by Miroslav A. Kriz 


the entire corre-' 


submitted | 


/ceased. In fact there is no record | 


now with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and published 
by Princeton University: 

_ “In the aggregate, foreign lend- 
ing extended by the United States 
to Europe and by European coun- 
tries inter se in 1919 and 1920 ran 
perhaps to five or six billion dol- 
lars. To an even greater exient 
than after the cesation of hostili- 
ties in 1945, this lending origin- 
ated in the United States. Inter- 
governmental credits ceased to be 
available, with a few exceptions, 
in the second half of 1919 and, as 
a result, European governments 
had to use their gold and foreign 
exchange reserves or obtain pri- 
vate credits. Private credits, how- 
ever, consisted almost exclusively 
of short-term accommodations. 
with the result that the post- 
armistice indebtedness was funda- 
mentally unstable and unsound. 

“Then, as now, most of the for- 
eign lending was directed almost 
exclusively to the countries of 
Western and Northern Europe 
The lack of financial and political 
stability in Ceneral and Southi- 
eastern Europe was clearly the 
reason for the American unwill- 
ingness to grant long-term loans 
to countries in this area. Central 
and Southeastern Europe obtained 
financial aid only after 1924. 

“The terms of the post-war 
loans were affected by the settle- 
ments which the creditors nego- 
tiated with the debtors in the 
twenties. In the United States’ 
settlements, no distinction what- 
ever was made between war loans 
and the relief and reconstruction 
credits, both categories being offi- 
cially regarded as commercial ob- 
ligations. In contrast, Great Brit- 
ain and France followed the pol- 
icy of treating these two sets of 
obligations separately; in the 
French phraseology war debts 
were ‘political,’ relief and recon- 
struction credits ‘commercial’.” 

These so-called inter-govern- 
nental “international credits’ 
which had at the time essentially 
th motives as now impel 
ration to follow along the 
sume lines broke down almost 
letely in the postwar dé 
sion of the early To ali in- 
tert nd purposes, they may be 
oropietely written off the Treas- 
ury’s books. 

Whether the same outcome may 
he expecte’l in the present Santa 
Claus complex for foreign lending 
can, of course, only be conjec- 
tured. But history sometimes re- 
peats itself. 


tine same 
the 
com pres- 
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Pesshdent Honors Hull 


Without making any 
public announcement, 
Truman on April 16 drove to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital to pin 
the Medal for Merit with Oak Leaf 
Cluster on Cordell Hull in recog- 
nition of his public service before 
and during the war, Associated 
Press Washington advices stated. 
The 75-year-old former Secretary 
of State has been at the hospital 
since suffering a light stroke last 
October. Mr. Hull, who is now 
described to be appearing in good 
health, remained seated during 
the brief ceremony. “Thank you, 
Mr. President, I am over- 
| whelmed,” he said after the Presi- 
dent had pinned the medal in 
place. From the Associated Press 
Washington accounts as given in 
the New York “Herald Tribune,” 
we quote: 


| “The President presented to Mr. 
‘Hull the Medal for Merit with 
signifying two 


advance 
President 


Oakleaf cluster, 
awards for ‘exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct’ in the perform- 
ance of civilian duties. 


“One of the citations called him 
the ‘father of the United Nations.’ 


“Signed by the President, it said 
| Mr. Hull made diplomacy not only 
|‘a powerful weapon in support of 

our armed strength’ but ‘a potent 
instrument in laying the founda- 
tions of a stable and peaceful 
‘world order in the postwar era. 
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Securities Now in Registration 








® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. 

June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
ashare. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
wrice of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Air-Borne Cargo Lines, Inc., New York 


Feb. 14 (letter of notification) 214,890 shares ($1 par) 
common. Being offered for subscription to stockholders 
of record Feb. 20 at $1 a share. Rights expired 3 p.m. 
(EST.) March 11. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to 
the public through Greenfield, Lax & Co., Inc., New 
York. For reduction of current obligations and for 
working capital. 


All American Industries, Inc., New York 

March 17 (letter of notification) $300,000 10-year 5% 
income notes and 7,500 shares of capital stock (par 25¢). 
Offering—To be offered in units of $1,000 of notes and 
25 shares of stock at $1,000 per unit. Underwriter—A. W. 
Benkert & Co., Inc., New York. To reduce indebtedness 
incurred in acquisition of outstanding stock of Oklia- 
hhoma Steel Castings Co. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 

June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Onderwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
fng—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
81. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To prepay notes payable to ac- 
quire radio station WXYZ, to construct broadcast trans- 
poe aa station KGO at San Francisco and for working 
capital. 


American Hydraulics, Inc., Sheyboygan, Wis. 
April 2 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common. 
Price — $6 a share. Offered initially to stockholders in 
ratio of one new for each five shares held. Underwriter 
—Heronymus & Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and Lon L. Grier 
& Co., Milwaukee, Wis. For new machinery and for 
working capital. 


American Iron & Machine Works Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (5/6) 

Feb. 24, filed $1,000,000 of 4% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1967; 25,000 shares (no par) $1.10 cumulative pre- 
ferred and 60,000 shares (no par) common. Underwriters 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, and Milton R. 
Underwood & Co., Houston, Texas. Price—Debentures 
will be offered at 100 while price of the preferred and 
common stocks will be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
eeeds—To pay $712,500 balance on a bank loan, retire- 
pasar - $850,000 promissory notes, and provide working 
capital. 


American Machinery Corp., Orlando, Fla. 


Mar. 31 filed 143,000 shares (50c par) common. Under- 
writer—Name to be filed by amendment. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes 
including reduction of bank loans and outstanding notes. 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc., New York 
March 31 filed $2,030,400 4% subordinated income deben- 
tures due 1957 and stock purchase warrants for shares 
of $1 par capital stock; also filed a maximum of 228,899 
shares of capital stock, reserved for stock purchase war- 
ralts from Apri!, 1947 through March, 1957 at $9 through 
313.50 per share. Underwriting—None. Offering—The 
debentures and purchase warrants will be offered to 
stockholders in units of $100 of debentures and one 
stock purchase warrants at $100 per unit. Unsubscribed 
units will be sold to American Airlines Inc. at $100. 
Purpvse—To repay loan from American Airlines, Inc., 
balance for general funds. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30, 1946 filed 2,343,105 shs. of common (par $5) 
plus an additional number determinable only after the 


results of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters 
—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White, Weld & Co.. and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp, (jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Bids—Expected about April 30. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louls 
Sept. 6 filed 336,550 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriting—-No underwriting. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders in 
the ratio of one additional share for each two shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to officers and directors of the company. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. Offering in- 
definitely postponed. 


Arkansas Western Gas Co. 


June 5 filed 16,197 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preterence stock, Series A, and 1.355.240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriting—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. 

George Eastwood, President, in letter to stockholders, 
Dec. 22 said “we have come to the conclusion it will 
not be necessary to issue any additional shares of com- 
mon stock” as part of company’s refinancing plan. 


@® Associated Magazine Contributors, Inc. (4/24) 


April 17, 1947 (letter of notification) 999 shares (no par) 
$5 preferred; 999 shares (10c par) Class A common and 
100 shares (10c par) Class B common. Prices—$100 per 
unit consisting of one share of preferred and one share 
of Class A common; Class B common 10 cents a share. 
No underwriting. To increase working capital for pub- 
lication of “47—The Magazine of the Year.” 


Astor Zipper Corp., New York (4/28) 


April 7 (letter of notification) 87,500 shares of common 
stock (par 50¢). Underwriter—A. M. Kidder & Co. Price 
—$3 per share. Proceeds, working capital. ‘ 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Electric Co. 


March 19 filed 522,416 shares ($10 par) common, being 
offered by American Gas & Electric Co. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include: The First Coston Corp., and Drexel & 
Co. (jointly); Shields & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (joinily); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. Price—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—The offering is part of America:.’s plan to 
dispose of its holdings of 1,150,000 outstanding shares 
of Atlantic City. The shares remaining after the public 
offering will be distributed as dividends on American’s 
common stock. This dividend policy will become effec- 
tive June 15 and will continue to the end of 1948. Bids 
—American Gas & Electric.Co. invited bids Apri! 15, 
at 30 Church Street, New York, for the purchase cf 
522,416 common shares, but the sale has been post- 
poned. 


® Automatic Ice Corp., Chicago 
April 14 (letter of notification) 200 shares of Class A 
($100 par) common and 800 shares Class B ($1 par) 


common. To be offered to stockholders at $100 per 
Class A share and $1 per Class B share. No underwrit- 
ing. For working capital. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., New York 


Sept. 27 filed 180,000 shares ($2.50 par) common. Under- 
writer — White, Weld & Co., New York. Price — By 
amendment. Proceeds—Of the total, 140,000 shares are 
being sold by St. Regis Paper Co., New York, and the 
remaining 40,000 shares are being sold by I. Rogosin, 
President of Beaunit Mills, Inc. 


Berbiglia, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 41,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible $6 par preferred. Offering price 
$6 a share. Underwriter—Estes, Snyder & Co., Topeka, 
Kans. To pay outstanding indebtedness and expenses and 
to open five additional stores in Kansas City, Mo. Offer= 
ing postponed indefinitely. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Feb. 3 filed 723,575 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Under= 
writing—None. Offering—Company said all of the shares 
are issued and outstanding. The purpose of the registra- 
tion statement is to enable holders to effect sales by 
use of the prospectus. 

Berkey & Gay said the shares had been sold in 1944 
and 1945 to a group of about 50 persons who represented 
they were purchasing the shares for investment and nct 
for distribution. 

So far, 231,294 shares have been sold in the open mam 
ket and the Commission had raised the question as @ 
whether such sales had the effect of making the entite 
offering public. The Commission staff stated that regis- 
tration is required if any of the remaining 733,575 shares 
are to be sold. Price—At market. Proceeds—Go to sel 
ing stockholders. 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 


March 27 filed 72,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under 
writer—F. S. Yantis & Co. and H. M. Byllesby & Ca, 
both of Chicago. Offering—Shares are part of the 99,008 
shares purchased from the company by F. S. Yantis & 
Co. and H. M. Byllesby & Co. who will receive all cof 
the proceeds. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds 
go to the selling stockholders. 


Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co. Inc., New York 


Aug. 30 filed 119,706 shares (no par) common and sub= 
scription warrants relating to 30,000 shares thereof 
Underwriting — None. Proceeds — For reimbursemen® 
of company’s treasury for funds expended in re=- 
demption of 3,907 shares of 7% cumulative preferred om 
April 1, and for funds deposited in trust for redemption 
on Oct. 1 of remaining preferred shares. Although it was 
proposed to offer the stock for subscription to stock- 
holders at $10 per share, company on Sept. 20 decided 
to withould action. 


Bobbi Motor Car Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mar. 3 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$5 a share. Company proposes to offer 
12,997 shares of common in exchange for its unsecured 
promissory notes in the amount of $64.985 held by dis 
tributors of company’s proposed products. Underwriting, 
the stock will be sold by officers and directors of the 
company. For completion of display automobiles now 
under construction. 


Boston Store of Chicago, Inc. 

Sept. 10 filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
preferred and 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Stroud & Co., Ine. 
Offering — Preferred will have non-detachable stock 
purchase warrants for purchase of 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the total common, 375,000 shares will be 
offered for sale for cash. 30,000 shares are reserved jor 
issuance upon exercise of warrants attached to preferred 
and 95,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of outstanding warrants. Price — By amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with other funds, will 
be used to pay the company’s 2% subordinated note m 
the principal amount of $5,268,750 and accrued interest. 
Offering date indefinite. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


(Showing probable date of offering) 


April 24, 1947 
Associated Magazine Contributors Inc._Pfd. & Com. 
Durban Aircraft Service Co._- Pfd. & Com. 
April 25, 1947 
Hamilton Mfz. Co. 
April 28, 1947 
Astor Zipper Corp. ee 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. ices 
April 29, 194 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Et OPA 
New York New Haven & Hartford_Equip. Tr. Utfs. 
April 30, 1947 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. Inc. 
l1.am. CEDT)... a 
Tilden Commercial Alliance, Inc 
May 1, 1947 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co..____--Preferred 
Fairbanks Morse & Co.-_-- Debenture 
Northwest Airlines Inc. Preferred 
Walker Vitamin Products Inc.___-..-----Preferred 
Whites Auto Stores, Inc Common 
May 2, 194 
Tide Water Power Co. __- 
May 5, 1947 
Cudahy Packing Co. 11 a.m. (CST)--.-Debentures 
Suburban Propane Gas Co.__----------- Preferred 
May 6, 1947 


American Iron & Machine Works 
Company Debs., Pfd. & Com. 


National Gas & Oil Corp Debentures 
May 12, 1947 
Bowman Gum ------- : Common 
Upper Peninsula Power Co._._Bonds, Pfd. & Com. 


May 15, 1947 
Consol. Gas El] Lt. & Pr. Co. (Balt.)_..Debentures 


Common 


ee). ee 
Class A 











(Continued from page 49) 


Bowman Gum, Philadelphia (5/12-15) 


Sept. 27 filed 268,875 shares ($1 par) common, Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price— 
$7.125 per share. Proceeds—Stock is being sold by share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 


Braunstein (Harry), Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Sept. 25 filed 12,500 shares ($25 par) 442% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares (20¢ par) 
common stock. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., 
New York. Price—$25 a share for preferred and $11 
a share for common. Proceeds—7,000 preferred shares 
are being sold by company, the remaining 5,500 pre- 
ferred shares and all of the common are being sold by 
present stockholders. Net proceeds to the company, es- 
timated at $147,500, will be used to prepay to the ex- 
tent possible outstanding $149,300 mortgage liabilities. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Brayton Flying Service, Inc., Robertson, Mo. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares ($1 par) 
2742 cent cumulative, convertible preferred and 50,000 
shares (10c par) common. Price—$5 per unit, consisting 
of one share of each. Underwriter—White and Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. For expansion of operating facilities and for 
working capital. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($109 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Reiected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
ceived tor the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 


Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. In- 
definitely postponed. ” 


Burrillville Racing Association, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Feb. 27 filed 38,500 shares (no par) class A stock. Un- 
derwriter—Barrett & Co., Providence, R. I. Offering— 
The shares will be offered for subscription to class A 
stockholders at $20 a share, on the basis of one share 
for each share held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered 
publicly at $20 a share. Price—$20 a share. Proceeds 
will be used to finance the cost of completing a race 
track at Lincoln, R. I. 


California Oregon Power Co. 


March 26 filed 60,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred and 390,000 shares ($20 par) common. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). 
California Oregon will sell all of the preferred and 
30,000 shares of the common, Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. (parent), which is planning to sell its entire com- 
mon stock holdings in California Oregon, will sell the 


remaining 360,000 shares of common. The subsidiary 
plans to amend its charter to create the new preferred 
stock and to reclassify and increase the authorized com- 
mon. The 312,000 shares of $25 par common of Califor- 
nia Oregon present, outstanding are held by Standard 
Gas. They will be reclassified into 390,000 shares ($20 
par) common. Standard Gas will make a capital con- 
tribution of 30,000 shares to California Oregon. Proceeds 
—Standard Gas will use the proceeds to reduce its bank 
loan notes. California Oregon will apply its proceeds 
to redeem 45,761 shares ($100 par) 6% preferred, series 
of 1927, at $110 a share. The balance will be used to 
reimburse its treasury for previous additions and im- 
provements. 


Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Mar. 31 filed 10,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Shares will be offered direct- 
ly to officers and employees of the company at $45 a 
share. Purchasers must agree not to transfer the shares 
for a period of five years. Price—$45 a share. Proceeds 
—To be added to general funds for purchase of addi- 
tional equipment. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronte, 
Ontario 
June 24 filed 400.000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—No underwriters. Offering —To the public at 
$1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds—For a variety 
of purposes in connection with exploration, sinking of 
shafts, diamond drilling and working capital. 


Central Millis, Inc., Dunbridge, O. 
March 13 (letter of notification) $300,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Price—$500 per unit. No underwriting. For 
retirement of preferred stock, for purchase of two alfalfa 
dehydrating plants from Logan County Dehydrators, Inc. 
and for retirement of latter’s preferred stock. 


Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Aug. 21 filed 90,000 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—Common shares initially will 
be offered for subscription to common stockholders at 
rate of one share for each 714 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Working capital, etc. Offering indefin- 
itely postponed. 


Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 


April 14 filed 100,738 shares ($50 par) capital stock. 
Underwriting — None. Offering— For subscription to 
common stockholders in the ratio of one share for each 
six shares held as of May 12, 1947. Price at par. Pro- 
ceeds—To reimburse company treasury for construction 
expenditures and for additional improvements. 


Claude Neon, Inc., New York 


March 28 filed 223,954 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Shares will be offered for 
subscription to common stockholders on basis of one 
share for each 10 shares held. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To finance airline operations and acquisition 
and development of oil properties. Company also plans 
to advance funds to Summit Airways, Inc., of whose 
stock it owns 61%. 


Cleveland (O.) Electric Illuminating Co. 

Feb. 21, filed 1,847,908 shares (no par) common. 
Offering—All of the shares are owned by The North 
American Co., which is offering 1,714,524 shares to 
common stockholders of North American of record 
March 19 at $15 per share to the extent of one Cleve- 
land for every five North American shares held. 
Rights expire May 27. The remaining 133,383 shares 
are to be sold, probably through competitive sale 
Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields 
& Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and W. C. Langley 
& Co. (jointly); Otis & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, 
Barney & Co.. Proceeds—For prepayment of bank 
loan notes of North American. 


Clinton Machine Co., Clinton, Mich. 
Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares ($1 par) 
stock on behalf of Donald D. Thomas, President of the 
company. Price—$6 a share. Underwriter—Smith, 
ee oe & Co., Detroit. Proceeds go to the selling stock- 
older. 


Clinton Machine Co. 


Feb. 24 (letter of notification) 6,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) on behalf of selling stockholders. Under- 
writers—F. H. Koller & Co. Price—$6 a share. 


Cohart Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Mar. 28 filed 182,520 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writers—Harriman Ripley & Co., and Lazard Freres & 
Co., both of New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—The shares are being sold by Corning Glass Works, 
New York, and represent 88.8% of the total outstanding 
common of the company. 


Consolidated Edison Co., Inc. of N. Y. (4/30) 


April 11 filed $100,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series B, dated April 1, 1947, due April 1, 1977. 
Underwriters—Names to be supplied by amendment. 
Probable underwriters: Morgan, Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To 
redeem 10-year 312% debentures, due 1948, and to make 
payments on short-term bank loans. Bids Invited—Bids 
for the purchase of the bonds will be received up to 
11 a.m. (EDST) April 30, at 4 Irving Place, New York. 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore (515-16) 

April 3 filed $16,677,100 15-year 212% conv. debentures, 
due May 15, 1962. Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., and Alex. Brown & Sons. Offering—Deben- 
tures are offered at par to common stockholders of 
record April 18 on the basis of $100 of debentures for 
each seven shares held. Rights expire 5 p.m. May 14. 
Unsubscribed shares will be offered publicly at $100 
per unit through the underwriters. Proceeds—Proceeds, 
estimated at $16,507,162, will be used to reimburse its 
treasury for capital expenditures and for general cor- 
porate purposes including extensions and improvements 
of its properties and plants. 


Continental-United Industries Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Mar. 28 filed 152,500 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Aronson, Hall & Co., and P. W. Brooks & Co., 
New York. Offering—Of the total 102,500 shares are 
being offered by selling stockholders. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—The company, which is selling 50,000 
shares, will apply proceeds to general funds. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Aug. 9 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholders. Offering date indefinite. 


Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago 


March 21 (letter of notification) a maximum of 5,000 
shares ($5 par) common on behalf of Robert S. Cald- 
well, a director of company. Underwriters—Swift Henke 
& Co., and Paul H. Davis Co., Chicago. 


@® Cross Country Air Service, Inc., Farmingdale, 
Be Bee Be We 

April 15 (letter of notification) 97 shares (no par) com- 

mon. Purchase—$300 per unit. No underwriting. For 

purchase of three aircraft and for working capital. 


Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago (5/5) 

April 4 filed $15,000,000 first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, series C, due 1967. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Proceeds—For redemption of 
10234 % $14,000,000 first mortgage fund bonds series B, 
due 1964. The registration said $1,000,000 of the funds 
will be used to acquire additional facilities. Bids Invited 
—Bids for purchase of debentures will be received up to 
11 a.m. (CST) May 5 at 221 No. La Salle St., Chicago. 


@ Curlee Clothing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


April 18 filed 22,500 shares of 442% ($100 par) .cumu- 
lative preferred. Underwriter—Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
Ine., St. Louis. Offering—The preferred shares will be 
offered for exchange, dollar for dollar, for the company’s 
outstanding Class A common, valued at $31.50 each. 
Unexchanged shares of new preferred. will be offered 
publicly at $100 each. Proceeds—Proceeds will be. used 
to redeem unexchanged shares of Class A common at 
$31.90 each and to carry out the company’s expansion 
program. Business—Manufacture of men’s suits and 
overcoats. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par §1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be uffered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. 


® Deardorf Oil Corp., Mew York 

April 16 (letter of notification) 980,000 shares (10c par) 
common. Price—30 cents a share. Underwriter—Tellier 
& Co., New York. For drilling oil well, equipping it, 
and for working capital. 


@ Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 14,300 shares ($13.50 par) 
common. Price at market. No underwriting Proceeds 
will be paid to individual stockholders sending their 
stock to Wilmington Trust Co. for sale. 


@ Delta Oxygen Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

April 16 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of Class A 
stock. Price—$100 a share. No underwriting. For 
retirement of bank loans and for purchase of equipment. 


Detroit Typesetting Co., Detroit, -Mich. 
Sept. 25 filed 70,920 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — C. G. McDonald & Co., Detroit. Price — $5.50 
a share. Proceeds — Stock is being sold by six share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 
Boston. For working capital. 


Disticraft Inc., Chicago 
April 3 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of class B 
common on behalf of Clarence W. Kraft, Ray T. Haas, 
and William A. Spanier, all officers of company. The 
securities may be sold through Bennett, Spanier and Co., 
Chicago, as agent. 


Douglas Oil Co. of California, Clearwater, Calif. 


March 13 (letter of notification) 11,500 shares ($25 par) 
514% cumulative convertible first preferred. To be of- 
fered at a maximum of $26 a share. Underwriters — 
Pacific Co. of California, Cruttenden & Co., Pacific 
Capital Corp., all of Los Angeles; Brush Slocumb & Co., 
San Francisco; and Adele W. Parker, Clearwater. To 
purchase 493 shares of capital stock of G. H. Cherry, 
Inc. out of a total of 625 such shares presently outstand- 
ing. 
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du Pont (E. 1.) de Nemours & Co. (5/1) 


April 10 filed 1,000,000 shares (no par) preferred stock. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. Offer- 
ing—An unspecified number of the shares will be held 
for sale on or before May 7 to the trustee of a Pension 
Trust established by the company, without underwriting 
discounts. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To be added 
to general funds to be used with other cash for general 
corporate purposes. Company has inaugurated a post- 
war expansion and betterment program of which con- 
struction expenditures approximating $92,300,000 in 1946 
represented the initial phase. 



























































Duraloy Co., Scottdale, Pa. 


March 12 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 par) 
common on behalf of the issuer, 12,500 shares ($1 par) 
common for the account of Thomas R. Heyward, Jr., 
and 12,500 shares ($1 par) common for the account of 
Mrs. Thomas R. Hayward, Jr. Price—At market (ap- 
proximately $3.25 per share). Underwriter—Johnson 
& Johson, Pittsburgh, Pa., and The First Cleveland 
Corp., Cleveland. The company will use its proceeds 
for working capital. 


@ Durham Aircraft Service, Inc., Flushing (4/24) 
April 17 (letter of notification) 4,150 shares ($10 par) 
eonyertible cumulative preferred, and 100,000 shares ($1 
par) common. Price—$10 a preferred share and com- 
mon from $1.15 to $1.25 a share. No underwriting. For 
working capital. 


East Coast Electric Co., West Point, Va. 


Mar. 28 filed $1,300,000 of first mortgage bonds, Series A, 
due 1977, and 60,000 shares of $10 par common. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 
(bonds only); Harris, Hall & Co. (Iinc.); Otis & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—To the public. The 
registration showed that $800,000 of the bonds and all 
of the common stock are being offered by East Coast 
Public Service Co., parent of the registrant. Proceeds— 
East Coast Electric will use proceeds from the sale of 
$500,000 of bonds toward the payment of outstanding 
first mortgage notes and repayment of bank loans. 


® Ecclyco, Inc., Williamsburg, Mass. 


April 14 (letter of notification) 500 shares of voting 
Class A stock and 4,590 shares of non-voting Class B 
stock. Price—%1l a share. No underwriting. For trad- 


ing with securities. 


Edelbrew Brewery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


) Dec. 31 filed 5,000 shares ($100 par) 5% non-cumulative 

preferred. Underwriters—None. Offering—To be offered 
at par to customers, officers and employees of the com- 
pany. Proceeds — For corporated purposes including 
modernization and improvement of the manufacturing 
plant and machinery and equipment. 





, ne i aoe 


Elkhorn-Beaverhead Mines Co., Baltimore, Md. 
March 12 (letter of notification) $250,000 first mort- 
gage 10-year 5% bonds, and 250,000 shares (10 cents par) 
common. Price—$550 per unit consisting of $500 bond 
and 500 shares of common. No underwriting. For mine 
development. 















































































e Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago (5/1) 

, April 11 filed $17,500,000 20-year debentures, due 1967, 
and $2.500.000 of serial debentures, due 1948 to 1952. 
Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—To retire outstanding loans, 

-) complete property extensions and for general corporate 

or purposes. Business—Internal combustion engines. 

it 

; Federal Electric Products Co., Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 26, filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common class A. 

Te Underwriter—E. F. Gillespie & Co., Inc., New York. 

r) Price--$7.25 a share. The registration states princi- 

ds pal stockholder has granted the underwriters an option 

ir to purchase 45,000 shares of class B ($1 par) common 
at $7.25 a share, exercisable for a period of three years. 
Preeeeds—-Proceeds of approximately $870,000, together 
with $755,000 of other bonds, will be used to repay the 

A balance of $34,000 of a property mortgage, to pay off 

‘or loans in the amount of $1,295,000 to Bankers Commer- 

nt. cial Corp., New York, and for additional working capital. 

Ferguson (Harry), Inc., Detroit 

_ Mar. 31 filed 100,000 shares ($50 par) 4%4% cumulative 

58 preferred and 250,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 

r= writers—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York, and Wat- 
ling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To equip and improve recently acquired Cleve- 
land, O., plant. 

Fidelity Fund, Inc., Boston 

s B March 28 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) capital stock. 

Aas, Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago; and The 

rhe Crosby Corp., Boston. Price based on market. Proceeds 

Co., —For investment. 

lif Films Inc., New York 

ee June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 

oar) 300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 

of- 200,000 shares reserved for conversion of class A. Each 

Hw shares of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 

cific ares of common stock. Underwriter—Herrick, Wad- 

oS dell & Co., Inc., New York. Offering — To be offered 

publicly at $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 

a stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201.- 











p0@ for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 


pther funds, will be used for production of educational 
films. 
















Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York 


July 29 filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, all 
outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. Issue may be withdrawn. 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. (4/28-30) 


March 28 filed 70,000 shares ($50 par) 434% series cumu- 
lative preferred stock with common stock purchase war- 
rants. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
and Allen & Co., both of New York. Offering—65,500 
shares will be offered to the public at 52.50 per share. 
Of the remaining, 3,414 shares will be offered to certain 
officers and one large stockholder who have indicated 
their willingness to surrender shares of 6% preferred 
stock held by them in exchange for shares of new pre- 
ferred. The remaining 1,086 shares are being issued 
in satisfaction of an obligation to pay $57,000 in con- 
nection with the purchase of a plant in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Proceeds—For redemption of 25,2335 shares of 6% 
preferred and for other corporate purposes. 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, Ohio 
March 31 (letter of notification) 11,285 shares ($5 par) 
common. Price—$12.50 a share. No underwriting. Shares 
are offered for subscription to stockholders of record 
March 31. Rights expire 3 p.m. April 28. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to such persons as may then be 
determined. To retire current bank loans and to increase 
general funds. 


Fresh Dry Foods, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 

Aug. 30 filed 450,000 shares (10¢ par) common. Under- 
writer—Newkirk & Banks, Inc. Offering—Of the total 
company is selling 350,000 shares and two stockholders, 
Roland E. Fulmer and Louis H. Newkirk, Jr., are selling 
the remaining 100,000 shares. Price—$6 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For purchase of sweet potatoes, plant expansion, 
additional storage facilities, research and development 
work and working capital. 


Glensder Textile Corp., New York 


Aug. 28 filed 355,000 shares ($1 par) common, of which 
55,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon the exer- 
cise of stock purchase warrants. Underwriter — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—The 300,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of certain stockholders. Company has also issued 55,000 
stock purchase warrants to the selling stockholders at 
10 cents a share entitling them to purchase up to Aug. 1, 
1949, common stock of the company at $11 a share. Price 
by amendment, Offering temporarily postponed. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sept. 3 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul. 
Price—$25 a share. Proceeds — For improvement and 
modernization program, Offering indefinitely postponed. 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York 

April 2, 1947 (by amendment), 30,000 shares at 434% 
cumulative preferred stock ($50 par) and 170,000 shares 
of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—Riter & Co. 
and Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Offering—Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 30,000 shares of preferred 
and 70,000 shares of common: and from Fred P. Murphy 
and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- 
standing common. Proceeds—To retire $6 cumulative 
preferred, balance for reduction of bank loans. 


Gulf States Utilities Co., Baton Rouge, La. 
Jan. 20 filed 1,909,968 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—The shares will be offered for 
subscription to common stockholders of Gulf States’ 
parent, Engineers Public Service Co., New York. The 
suscription basis will be one share of Gulf States stock 
for each share of Engineers common held. Price—$11.50 
a share. Proceeds—Purpose of offering is to carry out 


a provision of dissolution plan of Engineers approved by 
the Commission. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. (4/25) 


Mar. 31 filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer—A. C. Allyn & Co., Chicago, and Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To retire 
on May 1 company’s outstanding preferential participat- 
ing stock. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 


June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Preceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company wil! use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., Honolulu 
Mar. 31 filed $5,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series F, 
due 1977. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New 
York, and Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay $3,000,000 of short term 
promissory notes and to reimburse its treasury for pre- 
vious construction expenditures. 


Helicopter Air Transport, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
March 14 filed 270,000 shares of capital stock. Under- 
writer—Strauss Bros., Inc., New York. Price—$3.50 a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to pay 
obligations, purchase helicopters and equipment and for 
working capital. 


Hy-Grade Supply Co., Oklahoma City 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 54,350 shares of cumulative 
convertible preferred and 50,000 common stock purchase 
warrants. Price—$5.50 a preferred share and 2 cents a 
warrant. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co.. New York. 


It is expected that a full registration will be filed later 
with the SEC, 


Illinols Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 
Company has asked the SEC to defer action on its fi- 
nancing program because of present market conditions. 


international Dress Co., Inc., New York 
one. 28 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
nderwriter—Oti 


s & Co. Offering—Price $10 per share, 
Proceeds—Selling stockholders will receive proceeds, 
Offering date indefinite. 


lowa-Ililinois Gas & Electric Co. 


Feb. 15 filed $22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1977. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). 
Proceeds—Part of the proceeds will be used to pay mort- 


gage debt of $10,578,000 and balance will be added to 
general funds. 


Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. 


Feb. 26, filed 102,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., Chicago. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—The shares, which constitute ap- 
proximately 48.5% of company’s outstanding common 
stock, are being sold to stockholders. 


Kelley Boat Co., Inc., Milwaukie, Ore. 


March 31 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares (no par) 
common. Price—$7.50 a share. Underwriter—A. D. 
Wakeman Co., Portland, Ore. For working capital. 


@® Kelly Willow Mining Co., Inc., Anchorage, 
Alaska 

April 11 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 

mon. Price—25 cents a share. To be sold through 

officers of company. For payment of property leases and 

for machinery, supplies and other expenditures. 


Lakefront Realty Corp., Chicago 


April 14 filed 100,000 shares ($10 par) common. Under- 
writing—The underwriting will be handled by Lake 
Shore Club of Chicago which organized the registrant to 
carry out the proposed transactions. Offering—To mem- 
bers of Lake Shore Club. Price—$10 a share. Proceeds 
—To purchase property presently leased. 





@® Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., San Fran. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of Class B 
stock on behalf of the estate of Bernard Langendorf, 
deceased. Price—Estimated at $26.50. Underwriting— 
Wm. R. Staats Co., Los Angeles. 


@® Lay (H. W.) & Co., Inc., Atlanta 

April 18 filed 16,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred and 15,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. Underwriter—Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., 
Atlanta. Offering—All but 3,000 shares of the common 
will be sold publicly at $6.50 a share. The preferred will 
be offered to the public at $50 a share. The 3,000 shares 
of common not sold publicly will be offered to company 
officers and employees at $5 each. Proceeds—For con- 
struction of new plants at Atlanta and Memphis, Tenn. 
Business—Manufacture of food products. 


@ Lesco Oil Corp., Reno, Nev. 


April 14 (letter of notification) 60.000 shares of common. 
Price—-$1 a share. To be sold through Vice-President of 
company. To drill exploratory test for petroleum. 


Lithium Corp. of America, Minneapolis 
April 2 (letter of notification) 85,000 shares of common 
and 42,500 common stock warrants not exercisable until 
May 1, 1946. Price—$3 a common share and two cents 
a warrant. Underwriter—Hautz, Engel & Andrews, New 
York. For mine development and for working capital. 


Lucky Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
April 4 filed 50,000 shares ($25 par) 5!2% cumulative 
preferred and 50,000 shares of $1.25 par common. Under- 
writer—Blair & Co., Inc. Price—By amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment of notes, redemption of 10-year 
4% sinking fund debentures for purchase of new trucks, 
fixtures and for working capital. 


McClanahan Oil Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
April 8 (letter of notification) 260,109 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$1 a share. To be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders of record April 22 in ratio 
of one for each five shares held. No underwriting. For 
working capital. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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® McCormack & Co., San Francisco 

April 14 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 par) 
eommon: $225,000 of 6% certificates of indebtedness and 
15,300 shares ($1 par) common to be issued on exercise 
of the option granted by the certificates of indebtedness. 
The common will be offered at $1 a share and the cer- 
tificates at face amount. Hannaford & Talbot will be 
the agent for the sale. Proceeds to be used to acquire 
all the assets of McCormack & Co., a going business. 


Manontqueb Explorations, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
April 10 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Name to be supplied by amendrent. Price— 
40 cents a share. Proceeds—For exploration and devel- 
opment of mining claims. Business- ~Mining. 


Massachusetts Investors Trust, Boston 
March 19 filed 696,178 shares of beneficial 
Underwriter—Vance, Sanders & Co. Boston. 
Rased on market. Proceeds—For investment. 


Mays (J. W.) Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Feb. 28 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
yw riter—Burr & Co., Inc., New* York. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Of the total, 100,000 shares are being 
sold by seven stockholders. The remaining 50,000 shares 
are being sold by the company, which will use its pro- 
ceeds for general corporate purposes. 


interest. 
Price— 


Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of California, 


San Francisco 
Mar. 26 (letter of notification) $146,900 10-year deben- 
tures, 4% series. To be sold at face amounts of $100, 
$500 and $1,000. Underwriter—Guardian Securities 
Corp., San Francisco. For payment of short term notes 
ev for other corporate purposes. 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 
March 7 filed $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1969. 
Underwriting—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders—Dillon, Reed & Co., Inc.; Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.). Price—To be be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Proceeds— Net proceeds, together 
with funds to be received from the sale of additional 
common shares to Michigan’s parent, American Light & 
Traction Co., will be used to finance its property con- 
struction and equipment program and to reimburse 
its treasury for previous construction expenditures. 


® Michigan Mushroom Co., Niles, Mich. 

April 18 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of Series 
1937 6% cumulative preferred. Price—$10 a share. No 
underwriting. For working capital. 


Mission Appliance Corp., Los Angeles 
March 25 filed 58.000 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$11.50 a 
share. Proceeds—For construction of new plant build- 
ing and an office building and for purchase of machin- 
ery and equipment. 


Morris Plan Corp. of America, N. Y. 


Mar. 31 filed $5,000,000 of debentures. Underwriter— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To retire outstanding bank loans in amount of 
$4,080,000, with the balance applied to general corporate 
purposes. 


Motors Securities Co., Inc., Shreveport, La. 
Feb. 19 filed $5,000,000 collateral trust notes, series 118 
to 137 inclusive, with 4% interest from maturity. Under- 
writing—No underwriting. Proceeds—For purchase of 
automobile time sales paper which is its principal busi- 
ness as a finance company. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Redemption of outstanding 4%% pre- 


ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. Indefinitely 
postponed. 


® Muter Co., Chicago 


April 16 (letter cf notification) 5,000 shares (50c par) 
common. — Price—$8.50 a share. No underwriting. To 
pay premium on life insurance policy of Leslie F. Muter, 
President and Treasurer of company. 


Mutual Plywood Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
March 11 filed 7,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 10,000 shares of common stock 
(par $100). Underwriting none. Price—Preferred $100; 
common $100. Offering — Securities will be offered 
mainly to employees. Proceeds — For construction of 
plant, purchase of machinery, etc. 


National Gas & Oil Corp., Newark, O. (5/6) 
March 28 filed $1,750,000 of 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1962. Underwriter — G. H. Walker & Co.. 
Providence, R. I. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To 
redeem first mortgage bonds, to repay Freedom-Val- 
voline Oil Co. the balance of advances made by that 
company to the corporation and to add to general funds 


for paeerent of costs of construction and development 
work. 


New Brunswick Oilfields, Ltd., Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada 


April 2 filed 150,000 shares (no par) capital stock. 
Underwriters— William D. Elwell, Boston, and W. C. 
Pitfield & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Price — $5.75 a share. 
Proceeds—Proceeds, together with $300,000 bank loan 


and $300,000 from the Shell Co., will be used towards 
the purchase of the New Brunswick Properties of New 
Brunswick Gas & Oilfields, Ltd. 


® New England Electric System 

April 23 filed $75,000,000 of debentures, of which $25,- 
000,000 will mature in 20 years and $50,000,000 in 30 
years. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Business—The sys- 
tem is the reorganized holding company which will take 
the place of six constituent companies under the sim- 
plification plan of the New England Power Association. 
Purpose—Proceeds of new debentures will be used to 
retire existing debentures, to pay secured bank credits 
and a note of Massachusetts Utilities Associates and 
to redeem the preferred stocks of four constituent com- 
panies. 


Northwest Airlines, St. Paul, Minn. (5/1-8) 
April 8 filed 395,000 shares ($25 par) cumulative pre- 
ference stock and an unspecified amount of common, 
reserved for conversion. Underwriters — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Hornblower and Weeks, New York. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds — To be added to general 
funds for investment and corporate purposes. 


® O’Briens of California, Inc., San Jose, Calif. 

April 16 filed 20,000 shares of $1.35 cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25), with warrants and 40,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Warrants for common stock 
may be exercised through April 1950 at $10 per share, 
through April 1952 at $11 per share and through April 
1953 at $12 per share. Underwriter—Mitchum, Tully & 
Co. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for additions 
and betterments. Business—Manufacturer of candy. 


Oglethorpe Fund, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
March 10 filed 200,000 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriter—Southern Securities Corp. Price—Based on 
market (approximately $3,048,000). Proceeds—For in- 
vestment. 


® Ohio-Apex, iInc., Nitro, W. Va. 
April 22 filed 75,000 shares ($1 
writer—Doolittle, Schoellkopf & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by 
six stockholders who will receive proceeds. Business— 
Manufacture of plasticizers and chemicals. 


par) common. Under- 


Old Poindexter Distillery, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Mar. 31 filed 50,000 shares ($20 par) 5% convertible 
cumulative preferred and an unspecified number of ($1 
par) common shares into which the preferred is conver- 
tible. Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., ang H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., both of Chicago. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—To be added to working capital. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco 
April 9 filed 626,136 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Underwriters—None. Offering—To be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders of record May 12 at 
par in ratio of one new for each 10 shares held. Rights 
will expire June 30. Proceeds—To finance construction 
program. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portiand, Ore. 


July 10 filed 114,815 shares ($100 par) 5% preferred. 
Offering—-Company proposes to exchange the new pre- 
ferred share-for-share for the outstanding $6 and 6% 
preferreds and share-for-share plus $5 per share in cash 
for 7% preferred of the Pacific Power & Light Co. and 
Northwestern Electric Co. upon merger into Pacific 
Power & Light Co. No underwriting. 


®@ P. C. Helicopter Corp., New York 


April 15 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares (no par) 
common. Price—$100 a share. To be sold through 
officers of the company. For design and production 
of two helicopters. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 


Sept. 27 filed 100,000 shares ($20 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. and G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., New York. Price—$20 a 
share. Proceeds—For payment of loans and to replace 
working capital expended in purchase of building from 
RFC and to complete construction of a building. 


Pig’n Whistle Corp., San Francisco 


Dec. 26 filed 50,000 shares (par $7.50) cumulative con- 
vertible prior preferred $2 dividend stock. Underwriter 
—G. Brashears & Co., Los Angeles. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—23,481 shares are being issued by com- 
pany and proceeds will be used in connection with recent 
purchase of four Chi Chi restaurants and cocktail 
lounges in Long Beach, Riverside, Palm Springs and San 
Diego and for working capital. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. (4/29) 


March 27 filed 45,736 shares ($50 par) 414% convertible 
preferred stock. Underwriter—First Boston Corp., New 
York. Offering—Shares are being offered for subscrip- 
tion at par to common stockholders of record April 15 in 
ratio of one share of preferred for each 20 shares of 
common held. Rights expire 3 p.m. April 28. Unsub- 
seribed shares will be offered to the public. Proceeds 
—Proceeds will be used to repay short term bank loans 
and for working capital. 


@® Progressive Air Service, Inc., Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 


April 16 (letter of notification) 200 shares ($100 par) 
common and 1,846 shares ($100 par) preferred. Price— 
$100 each. No underwriting. For development and con- 
struction of airport at Smithtown, N. Y. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana Inc. 

March 26 filed $11,077,800 15-year 234% convertible de- 
bentures. Underwriters— None. Offering — For sub- 
scription to common stockholders in the ratio of $200 
principal amount of debentures for each 20 shares of 
common held. The debentures will be convertible into 
common from May 1, 1947 to April 30, 1959. Price—At 
face amount. Proceeds—For repayment of $11,500,000 of 
bank loan notes. 


Quebec Gold Rocks Exploration Ltd., Montreal 
Nov. 13 filed 100,000 shares (50¢ par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Robert B. Soden, Montreal, director of 
company. Price—50¢ a share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development of mining property. 


® Ramie Products Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 18 (letter of notification) 94,000 shares of ($1 par) 
common. Price—$3 a share. Underwriting—Euler and 
Co., Phila. To liquidate current obligations and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 


@ Reaves, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


April 14 (letter of notification) 200 shares of ($100 par) 
preferred stock. Price—$100 a share. No underwriting. 
For re-investment in business. 


Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. 


April 7 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares ($2.50 par) 
common. Price—At market. Being sold on behalf of 
Charles S. Payson, Vice-President. Tucker, Anthony & 
Co., is broker for the sale. 


Refrigerated Cargoes, Inc., New York 

Feb. 3 filed 25,000 shares ($100 par) 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred and 25,000 shares (no par) common. Underwriter 
—John Martin Rolph, Vice-President and director of 
company. Price—The stocks will be sold at $105 per 
unit consisting of one share of preferred and one share 
of common. Proceeds—To be used in organization of 
business. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 

Registration originally filed July 31 covered 184,821 
shares of $1 cumulative convertible preferred ($10 par) 
and 277,231 shares (50c par) common stock, with Sterling, 
Grace & Co. as underwriters. Company has decided to 
issue 454,465 shares of common stock only, which will be 
offered for subscription to stockholders of record Sept. 
5 to the extent of one share for each five held. Issue will 
not be underwritten. 


Rosslyn Loan Co., Inc., Arlington, Va. 


March 12 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares ($10 par) 
preferred. Price—$10 a share. Underwriter—Miller & 
Patterson, Richmond, Va. For expansion purposes. 


@® Russell Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 12,110 shares (no par) 
common stock. Price—$24 a share. No underwriting. 
For additional working capital for business expansion. 


Salant & Salant, Inc., New York 
March 28 filed 240,000 shares ($2 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. - Proceeds—Shares are being sold by 13 
stockholders who will receive proceeds. 


Service Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, Mich. 


April 10 filed 32,000 shares ($25 par) $1.40 convertible 
preferred and 53,962 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Smith, Burris & Co., Chicago. Price—$25 a pre- 
ferred share and $10 a common share. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with funds to be provided by a term bank 
loan, will be used to discharge indebtedness to Domestic 
Credit Corp. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. 


March’ 19 (by amendment) filed 110,000 shares of 75c 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, series B (par $5) 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price per share 
$12.50 Preceeds—Net proceeds will be applied to re- 
demption of bank loans and to cover part -of cost of 
expansion program. 


South Carolina Insurance Co., Columbia, S. C. 


March 26 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of com- 
mon. Price—$17.50 a share. No underwriting. Stock- 
holders of record March 19 given right to subscribe on 
basis of one new share for each three shares held. Rights 
expire May 1. Proeeeds — $100,000 to capital stock and 
$75,000 to surplus. 


South Carolina Power Co., Charleston, S. C. 
March 31 filed 200,000 shares (no par). common and 
$4,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, due 
1977. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co.:; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); W. C. Langley &-Co. and Carl M. Loeb. 
Rhoades & Co. (jointly). Price to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Proceeds—To reimburse its treasury 
funds expended for property improvements. 
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Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles 
April 15 filed 1,653,429 shares of cumulative preferred 
and 1,653,429 shares of $25 par preference stock. Under- 
writers—First Boston Corp., New York, and Harris, Hall 
Co. (Inc.), Chicago. Offering—Shares will be offered 
in exchange for outstanding Series B, 6%, and Series C, 
51%, preferred stocks in the ratio of one-half share of 
each of the new stocks for each share of old stock held. 
Unexchanged shares will be sold publicly through the 
underwriters. Price—Not less than $28.75 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—To redeem unexchanged shares of old stock and 
for new construction and improvement purposes. 


Southern California Water Co., Los Angeles 


March 28 filed $5,100,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1977. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. Proceeds— 
Part of the proceeds will be used to redeem $3,762,000 
of outstanding first mortgage bonds at 105%. Balance 
will be applied to capital additions. 


Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co., Chicago 
March 28 filed 500,000 shares ($1 par} common. Under- 
writers—Smith Barney & Co., New York; and The IlIli- 
mois Co., Chicago. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
Company will use proceeds from the sale of 135,000 
shares to retire a $1,500,000 bank loan. The remaining 
365,000 shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 


® Starrett Corporation 


April 23 filed $2,686,000 5% collateral trust 20-year 
bonds and 31,200 shares ($1 par) common stock. Offer- 
ing—To be offered in exchange for the 5% income bonds 
and the 4% collateral trust bonds. The company will 
give $1,000 of the new bonds and 40 shares of new com- 
mon stock for each $1,000 of income bonds. The 4% 
collateral trust bonds will be exchanged for an equal 
amount of the new 5Bs. 


Strauss Fasteners Inc., New York 

March 25 filed 25,000 shares of 60 cents cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co. Inc., 
Chicago. Offering—The shares initially will be offered 
for subscription to common stockholders of Segal Lock 
& Hardware Co. Inc., parent, at $9 a share in the ratio 
of one share of preferred for each 30 shares of Segal 
common held. Unsubscribed shares of preferred will be 
offered publicly at $10 a share. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 
— 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
iters—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Suburban Propane Gas Corp. (5/5-9) 

March 28 filed 50,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred, convertible into $1 par common prior to May l, 
1957. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Company will use $375,- 
000 of proceeds to pay outstanding bank loan to National 
City Bank, New York, and $250,000 to pay a short-term 
bank loan to Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 
Balances will be added to working capital. 


Swern & Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Aug. 28 filed 195,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Onderwriter—C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc. Offering—Com- 
pany is selling 45,000 shares, and eight selling stock- 
holders are disposing of the remaining 150,000 shares. 
Price—$10.50 a share. Proceeds—From 45,000 shares 
sold by company will be applied to working capital 
initially. Offering date indefinite. 


Textron Inc., Providence, R. I. 
Feb. 28 filed 300,000 shares ($25 par) 5% convertible 
preferred. Underwriters—Blair & Co., Inc., New York, 
and Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—For payment of $3,950,000 of 





bank loan notes; purchase of two notes issued by a sub- 
sidiary, Textren Southern Inc. in the amount of $1- 
000,000 each, and for working capital. Offering date 
indefinite. 


Tide Water Power Co. (5/2) 


Mar. 31 filed 157,868 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writers—Union Securities Corp. and W. C. Langley & 
Co. are selling the stock and also are the principal 
underwriters. They will engage others to sell the stock. 
Offering—To the public. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Proceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


© Tiiden Commercial Alliance Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(4/30) 


April 22 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares class A 





stock (par $10). Price—$10. Underwriters—None. 
Proceeds—For working capital. 
Toledo (0.) Edison Co. 


Oct. 25 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1977, 
and 160,000 shares of ($100 par) cumulative preferred. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Blyth & Co., Inc.; and 
Smith, Barney & Co. Price to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds together with $4,- 
500,000 bank loan and if necessary, the $5,000,000 to be 
contributed by its parent, Cities Service Co., will be used 
to redeem outstanding debt and preferred stock, involv- 
ing a payment of $56,906,590, exclusive of interest and 
dividends. 


@® Truckstell Manufacturing Co., Cleveland 
April 14 (letter of notification) 3,534 shares of Class A 
common and 3,591 shares of Class B common. Price— 
$40 per unit. No underwriting. For working capital. 


U. S. Television Manufacturing Corp., New York 
Nov. 4 filed 200,000 shares (par $1) 25c cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 230,000 shares of common (par 
50c). Price to public for preferred $5 per share. Em- 
ployees will be permitted to purchase preferred at $4.50 
per share, Of the common 30,000 shares are reserved for 
the exercise of warrants up to Jan. 15, 1950, at $3.50 per 
share and 200,000 are reserved for the conversion of the 
preferred. Underwriters—Names by amendment. Price 
$5 per share for preferred. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital and expansion of business. 


Upper Peninsula Power Co. (5/12) 
March 6 filed $3,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1977; 
10,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred and 180,- 
000 shares ($10 par) common. Underwriting—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. Priee—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Proceeds—Company 
was organized Feb. 26, 1947 to acquire the capital stocks 
and assets of three Michigan operating utilities—Hough- 
ton County Electric Light Co., Copper District Power 
Co. and Iron Range Light & Power Co. The proceeds 
will be used in connection with this acquisition program. 
Bids—Bids for purchase of securities expected May 12. 


Utah Chemical & Carbon Co., Salt Lake City 
Dec. 20 filed $700,000 15-year convertible debentures due 
1962, and 225,000 shares ($1 par) common. The state- 
ment also covers 112,000 shares of common reserved for 
conversion of the debentures. Underwriter—Carver & 
Co., Inc., Boston. Price—Debentures 98; common $3.75 
per share. Proceeds—For plant construction, purchase 
of equipment and for working capital. 


Vauze Dufault Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Mar. 31 filed 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Name to be filed by amendment. Price—50 cents 
a share. Proceeds—For general operating expenses. 


Victory Gold Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Nov. 13 filed 400,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Un- 
derwriter—None as yet. Price—25 cents a share. Pro- 
ceeds—For developing mining property. Business— 
Acquiring and developing mining properties, 


@ Walker Vitamin Products, Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
New York (5/1) 


April 18 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares ($50 par) 
5% convertible preferred. Price—$50. For subscription 
to stockholders. Unsubscribed shares will be offered 
publicly through Theodore Blanchard, New York. For 
working capital. 


Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc., Los Ang. 


Mar. 31 filed 87,010 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writers—Name to be supplied by amendment. Offering 
—Of the total, 16,671 shares will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to Weber’s common stockholders on the basis of one 
new share for each five presently held. The remaining 
70,339 shares will be offered publicly through under- 
writers. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce 


— loans and to retire a purchase money trust deed 
note. 


Western Air Lines. Inc. 


Nov. 27 filed 1,200,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — Offering consists of an unspecified 
number of shares being sold by the company and by 
William A. Coulter, President and Director. The amounts 
being offered by each will be stated definitely by amend- 
ment and the total number of shares presently stated 
will be reduced if the offering consists of a smaller num- 
ber of shares. Company will use its proceeds estimated 
at a minimum of $6,500,000 together with a $7,500,000 
bank loan, toward payment of its promissory notes and 
to finance company’s equipment and facilities expansion 
program now under way. 


@ Western Electric Co., New York 


April 16 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares (no par) 
common. To be offered for subscription to stockholders 
of record May 27 at $40 a share. Rights expire June 27. 
No underwriting. To reduce indebtedness and to reim- 
burse its treasury. 


Whites Auto Stores, Inc. (5/1-15) 


Feb. 25, filed 50,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—First Colony Corp., New York, and Childs, 
Jeffries & Thorndike Inc., Boston. Offering—Of the total 
common 5,000 shares are reserved for offering to em- 
ployees. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Stock is being 
sold by the four officers and directors. [$1,000,000 12- 
year debentures filed at same time being withdrawn 
having been replaced by private loan from three in- 
surance companies. | 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock te 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—Byr 
amendment. Probable bidders include Glore, Forgan & 
Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); The Wis- 
consin Co.; Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. Proceeds—Part 
of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part by pret- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


Woodmont Country Club, Bethesda, Pa. 
March 12 (letter of notification) $300,000 non-interest 
bearing debentures. Price—$250 per unit. No under- 
writing. To obtain golf course property and to improve 
same. 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, Me. 
Feb. 26 filed 92,038 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriter—None. Stock will be sold through regular 
market channels over the New York Stock Exchange 
at current market but at not less than $10 per share, 
Proceeds—Stock being sold by five stockholders. 





Prospective Security Offerings 





(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





(Only “prospectives” reported during the past week are 
given herewith. Items previously noted are not repeated) 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
bz STATE, MUNICIPAL AND 
*+ CORPORATE SECURITIES 


BLAIR & Co. 


INC. 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON e BUFFALO ° CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND 


; PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST.LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 











@® Aiuminum Co. of America 


April 17, stockholders among others authorized directors 
to incur indebtedness up to $150,000,000 at any time 
without the delay incident to the 60 days’ notice to 
shareholders required under Pennsylvania laws. 


® American Brake Shoe Co. 


April 22 stockholders voted to create 206,000 shares ($100 
par) convertible preferred stock which can be offered 
to common stockholders at such time and upon such 


terms as the board of directors may determine. It is 
the present intention of the directors not to issue the 
new shares until such time as the present 544% cumula- 
tive preferred stock has been retired. The proceeds of 
the sale of the new stock would be added to the com- 
pany’s general funds and used to defray part of the 


cost of the plant replacement and improvement program. 
Probable underwriter, Morgan Stanley & Co. 


© Central Illinois Light Co. 

May 7 the SEC will consider company’s application to 
increase authorized (no par) common stock from 250,000 
to 1.500.000 shares. The company also asks permission 
to change presently outstanding 210,000 shares, owned 
by Commonwealth & Couthern Corp. (parent) into 
800.000 shares. Central Illinois and Commonwealth, in 
their joint application, said the proposed transactions 
will facilitate Commonwealth’s disposition of its Central 
Illinois common stock holdings and will make the stock 
more marketable. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 53) @® Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. market conditions and the supply of construction ma- bs 
: F The directors have proposed a recapitalization plan call- terials, etc. 
® Greil Drug & Chemical Co. : ing for an increase in authorized common from 500,000 Oklahoma G & : I. 
April 21 reported company negotiating with New York to 1,000,000 shares and a charter amendment to permit 7 - = _Etectric Co. 1Zi) 
underwriting firm for sale of common stock, proceeds the issue of 200,000 shares ($25 par) preferred. At the May 15 stockholders will vote on increasing the author- wh 
to provide working capital. annual meeting on May 1, corporation will consider the ized 4 2 cumulative preferred stock (par $20) from for 
, g uc plan to sell to officers and employees 30,601 shares of 870,605 shares to 1,500,000 shares. du: 
@ High Point (N. C.) Overa o. presently authorized unissued common. The price of @ ggufij R _— 
April 18 reported that Homer =. Hudson, President of this offering would not be higher or lower than the : oa ivan Rubber Corp. 
company has sold his common stock interest in company asked price from Feb. 3 to May 1, 1947. April 22 stockholders voted to increase preferred stock 
to Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc., investment brokers for be- from $750,000 to $3,000,000 and authorized common from 
tween $500.000 and $1,000,000. @® WNew York, New Haven & Hartford RR. (4/29) 300,000 to 600,000 shares. Increase in common is to 
tates Gee Cs. toe April 21 the Federal Court at New Haven, Conn., gave Provide funds for expansion of company’s plastic division. 
w "” . permission to the trustees to create an equipment trust . 
xfior ae — hd —T ' ® Pennsylvania Power & Li 
June 9 stockholders will vote on cre ating a = of 1947 for purpose of selling $5,265,000 equipment trust 4,3) 9] ¢ cage’ , Light Co. 
75.000 shares of preferred stock (pal $100), which wi siitiiitns ide Maan a a fons a Apri company reports it expects to arrange some Itz 
be publicly offered. Of the proceeds $5,000,000 ee Se oS wr annually May to i902. permanent financing later this year in connection with the 
used to retire outstanding a ence ae — Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; its construction program which amounts to $27.000.000. ins 
working capital. Probable underwriters: Golaman, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Bids will be received April 29. a 
Sachs & See el Brothers. ; - ie ad Southern Pacific Co. o 
® Ohio Water Service Co. April 19 company proposes to refund $24.767.600 San me 
@® Lerner Stores Corp. oe en April 17 stockholders voted to increase authorized com- ob cy ay “gimee se ist mtge. 4s, due 1950. Company vai 
, : , ioe ¥ . x 150. i. ‘ ans se 9robs , xt r oo. mis = 
April 29 stockholders will vote on eethorizing 18 neue Sutin TERMED Mines t 900-000 chores. New shares paaee Se te ; probably ne xt month a smaller amount of ani 
shares of new preferred, of which 125,000 s ares (par sie ee ewe Pre mien pig cco new first mortgage bonds to effect the refunding. Prob- les 
$100) may be issued initially. Dividend rate is not to are to be o ered first to common stockholders throug able bidders include Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Halsey. Stuart & wo 
exceed 4.30%. rights. Proposed financing will depend upon security Co. Inc. 7 int 
10 
Thi U E t W il Street Scene as UFE | have been very much in evidence | general grievance machinery to) feel the union should be given ek 
if nion n ers a around the financial district re-| be set up uncer tne terms of the this “out” in view of the no-strike \ 
. s 8 . . . /cently—and it could be that the | contract. [t is understood that provisions of the contract. How- we 
Wins Limited Arbitration of Wages at Kidder <i: fathers, before exposing them-| many of the 30 employees dis ever, the feeling is strong now the 
|selves to the odium which they |missed will not want to return that a 30-day cancellation cle ex 
— : at a of } 2 ause 
(Continued from page 5) would incur in labor circles gen-|to their old jobs since they have | does , yt : en Fr 
eae 4 ; Sa. oh i. edits : y fa does not belong in the contract, 
by striking employees and is un-|acy of a strike was wrong. NO/eruily by throwing police lines|found other empioyment. The that a contract with such a clause an 
der no obligation to take back strike of course was called. around the Exchanges, wanted to; question of whether the 30 are js not really a contract but just agi 
strikers at the conclusion of a , ‘ |}meke very certain that the Wall|to return to A. M. Kidder & Co.|\a “memorandum.” that. i 
t — iin ee ; n ; um,” that, in effect cal 
strike... .” Welcomed City Ss igpehinanety | Street employer-group had really |to work thus becomes something | sych a pa war merely gives the Ar 
The letter concluded with the|, The union insists it did ot ask | exhausted all possibilities for ajof an academic one. The union, union power to use the Exchange vo’ 
following statement: “As Presi- iad by A ane om 1s: daeeae ine tool dette nt of the cranes |S re would core ly be in- as a club against any member the 
dent of the Exchange, I have al- eth hag - ff of ) ye Fass | berore actually recelving real | t¢ rested in the rest PO ion ot tne firm with which it may have an to 
ways endeavored to treat employ- - ap Areng s offer to "aie A, ne. | honest-to-goodness help. balance between urion and non- argument. . we 
ees fairly, I believe in collective | #92! mere was serious disaltec- | union members in the employ of “ _ Ste eT u 
bargaining and have sought tion in the union’s ranks which AFL Helped to Win Accord ithe company that existed at the Just before the city mediation ak 
through the bargaining process, to | Might have led to the union's de- It is not too surprising that a|time of the State Labor Board ors guage aaa te wee Sane Sa 
: Poo ete tnentnte ; ,|sire for intervention—a condition | ¢.5.4. “aanantallea ncraemantameang election last October. pute between the union and : 
a oe cite —a of disaffection of which the union a » Pasar coogan no a eek Ghonmaan | A. M. hag r & Co., the fight, pe 
é 1 1US €! 7 ees. 27 | = Midinlke eames anmearentiv unsere re ile VaS ttc , ek a Oren : waite £7 : . darticularly that phase of it con- 
not the function of the Exchange, gor a oH 29 _ uncertainty over the eventual out-| Exehange Contracts Continued aed pe Pi wg. Pag ‘eer an 
ver j ‘ect itself into |@5 “ey seemed t e Ca Yieome of deliberation lic ~| ; ar as > Exch: Ss are peeing tin © 2s iv 
menor, 20 Wuerjecy Het SMO) ers when it was uncovered |e, °., Cciinerations did en-| So fer as te Exchanges sft | change, wees taking en the neture te 
a dispute concerning another em- ani ecient ” Bioeng shroud the conferences until the|concerned, such differences aS|o¢ 9 (secondary boycott. The Br 
ployer. The Exchange and its em- | Bs “aeuianes ” her” Peep very end. A mighty array of tal- | arcse between the union and them | ynion’s pee oe use of ‘the Ex po 
ae phage as I get ahaa gmona Curb oer att Pecans ; ent was brought to bear upon the | were in their turn resolved on the | changes against A. M. Kidder & SIS 
e negotiation of the pres- pn : xchange EMPLOVEES, | icgues jnvolved. The hig am- | basi nO ae eager teh Pag against A. M. 
pear Bn Paranal eat ‘t serve all nen Men te wie |e oe ces ee, ee, ee the old con-| Co. and the union’s intended use ssa 
ent contract, must serve ai’ men, |from the union. The union imme-| 2nd, of the AFL, possibly even|tracts as if they had never been | o¢ the members of another uni 
bers of the Exchange, and through aeoens fo vemenet ee = including William Green, Presi-|severed with this important P ony Bana nash $d 7 " — pr 
; - Ae el tee ae 7 ¢ " > . ‘x= 3 hin A seame! ¢ 5 
them the public, without discrimi- | SsSty Siar bed ‘Ident of the AFL personally, was | change that the clauses permitting | ¢,. nurocece af niehoting cede di! 
ti I regret that the employees change itself was responsible for]... : ae cle eg tia : 0 ber : : or purposes of picketing—could 
nation, l regre ia 1e employees fg oe eee . | well represented by such men as|cancellation of contract by the he saic ere + wt 
are being involved in a disagree- the petition but the Curb dis- Willian Collins. Regional AFL|filing of a 30-day notice are to ec said to constitute the very 
between the union and one|Claimed any knowledge of it,| nirector, and Martin Lacy, Busi- get FF negli warp and woof of secondary boy- ad: 
ment between the untlon ¢ ; 5 a . name | Director, and Martin Lacy, Busi-| be eliminated. The Exchanges and | ¢ actics The ae I olen Chl or 
of the 600 member firms of the pointing out that they became|].cc. Agent for one of the iocal an unien are “4 or ., | cott tactics. The House Labor Bill, 
Exchange, Prolonged strikes are | @ware of its existence only WHEN) s.o stores’ unions and son of th - ae oe ) negotiate New | it is to be recalled, would pro- ten 
ange. ed st a Bags x a . eamsiers’ uniong and son of the|contracts expeditiously.” The hibi ‘ae. oon fay 
tly both to employers and em-| they were asked about it. It ap- = teameatn Shae pea es ; ; ‘ : ibit the use of the secondary 
pet ts A ee at ill} | pears, however, that some union | Ore famous Martin Lacy, Presi-|union contracts with the Ex-| poycott in labor disputes att 
ployees. The Exchange will keep |members actually did sign the |G2°>t of the Central Trades and | changes run to Jan. 31, 1948. Mr.| Bs Sioa s ful 
open in the event of a strike 1n | netition and that it took some Labor Council, comprising 750,000 Whelan said it was the union Firms Were Prepared to Fight tio 
order to continue to serve the | erik RO pe Ts AFL members in the city. The] which requested the elimination aA the vistinn ali: on 
t h 1 H 
investing public.” fast talking on the part of union| UFR jtseir at the conclusion of | of the cancellati 1: a ad the strike materialized and 
| officials to get them to renounce | tho tiyo-dav mediation meetings +} ‘ae oes ation clauses from had the union done as it said it od 
Union’s Strategy |their signatures. Mr. Whelan, publicly adettied ie neni 1€ contracts. was going to do, strike against rae 
Th tga et eg TORT |pointing ‘out that the crigin of it had saeetven trom hich AFI Though both the union and/ other firms in the “Street” which = 
the NYSE. ‘ond Cub 30-day the petition had not been estab- officials in arriving at its oui A. M. Kidder & Co., following it has been trying to organize, it — 
ti ia oo Po  éeuteinal | lished, did announce at the time Ascistons lnedtins ‘te te the settle- | the reading aloud of the commit-| would have met with the severest I 
notices of cancel! oO :|that he would ask Mr, Schram . Ve Va” oh cee tee’s report by Mr. Bennett to the | kind of opposition. Bache & C ma 
= f ment. Mr. Whelan al im | ’ pI ache Oo. 
as permitted under the terms of | 444 Mr. Truslow to see that such|;poy, cnt efan also admitted | union and firm representatives |for instance, which had been she 
h ntracts whenever a member Be eraady : reel ge yO that Charles U. Bay, Ambassador renee age oman ~@ (pe ’ 
ig os "A M. Kidder & Co petitions were not distributed. to Norway and :; ition neriner and newspapermen at about 12:15 singled out as a target for on- ha) 
sé : Anis aft > ~* il - = ; . ~ 9 reac >Y’ c 7 > \ ayv > - lz y > ; , . Ter 
refused to arbitrate a dispute, to Cooperation of Exchanges of the firm of A. M. Kidder & Co.,|#:™. yesterday (Wednesday), ex-| slaughts by the union, had warned . 
strike also against the two Ex-| : : had been reached by wireless tele- pressed their pleasure at having its employees that it was already an 
changes and so employ them an | Like the union, all the other phone for his opinion. Mr. Bav is reached a peaceful settlement with | over-staffed and that if anyone of 
~~ gale gaa : ” | principal parties to the dispute, | * nie ww eemaee the A 4is, 4, | the help of city mediation com- picketed the company’s premises Bri 
clubs, as it were, to beat a cOn-| jnclyding the N.YS.E. and. the |?" hls way across the Atlantic to ; — is : ye 
tract out of A. M. Kidder & Co. |G "9 me A ‘ey - anc : © | attend a directors’ meeting of the mittee, yet no one seemed over-|in sympathy for the union, he he 
2 OF Mate + ‘ | Curp, sOnsentec o “cooperate = . yg —— iOV rj that h: en acc w= r ak j : é 
and, so the union said, against | With the city mediati “¢ . mittee Export-Import Bank. joyed with what had been accom- would only make it that much Be. 
five other firms with which it], it. ef; y “ a on c ym eo € plished. Though not one of them | easier for the firm to reduce its - 
a tT |in its efforts to find a peace ul To Arbitrate Wage Issue would have changed the phrasing staff because the firm would dro Ne 
had an argument, Harris, Upham | cojution of the issues but chiefly * th ; f hi . , oy; ton 
& Co., Bache & Co., White, Weld | the wee terus ig) Ripon oid The wage issue was resolved|0Or the content of the terms o im from its employ. The U.F.E., t 
& Co., Asiel & Co. and Drysdale | ;;,, he saauiiaeer’ ae th on the basis cf limited arbitration, | Settlement, yet no one seemed at the company held, does not repre- ve 
& Co. One report, however, was | co S79 peak sao rete Pract nee It was agreed that an arbitrator, | ll happy over the outcome. ve sent the employees of the com- moe 
that the union mentioned these | 4+ 0-48 am Monday ween tee who should be picked within 48 the union, the settlement is prob- pany. The union has held that it pein 
other five ome in ite propaganda | teed — Sacerd C. sles hours, should decide which of the ably \ ery much of a face-saver. has inherited the dispute of hat 
so that in the event of a quick | Girector af the siaes: Kelton “:|A. M. Kidder & Co. employees After all, the union has yet to another AFL union, the “Fed- ore 
settlement with A. M. Kidder &|Tapor Relations net with the |S#ould get a raise in pay and how | Prove it has any appreciable eralist,” no longer active in the an 
Co., it could still have an excuse | (Gnmittee, Mr Sent a Sie much of a raise should be granted strength in the Street, outside financial district, which six years it t, 
to walk out of the Exchanges to | Piuslow Cian ae aati inca meme in each case. No employee is to of the Exchanges anyhow. When ago won a National Labor Rela- “T 
force these five firms also, if pos- viously "refused to intervene in | receive an increase exceeding $25 the union can think of picketing | tions Board election against em- ; 
sible, to come to terms, The union the UF.E.-A. M. Kidder & Co. |# month, nor are all raises. in- | Without ie ogee <= ployees of that firm. Sen 
; j “$s nila schenn sabes: is ; ‘le ing Ss adv oT: > r rs, it wi robably ' 
agreed to postpone the strike, dispute, saying it was outside of cluding those already granted to man or o ” ’ —~ 5 po . 
however, when the city mediation | ¢p¢j- province to do so, met with 40 emplovees, to exceed $25,000 a| then be in a stronger position to Another Union Active E 
committee paneer “ig the pic-|ihe committee on call the two|C2?,in the aggregate. All raises | bargain with employers generally.| This last week, too, saw another he 
woo the _ unti ‘. “7 a oe days it found it necessary to con- = pewter, are to be retro- Sirtke Clause Eliminated AFL union, the Office Em- tie, 
- ad ie cone. unity to on ¢ | vene, thus decidedly reversing |@ctive to March 1. Across-the- ‘ : : ployees International Union, Local ake 
e possibi ities or a peace ul | their original stand. Mr. Truslow. board increases are barred by the In a sense, the New York Stock | 153, enter the Wall Street scene— = 
settlement. M. David Keefe, Pres- |i, reply to 2 wire from Mr, Ben- terms of the settlement. All other | Exchange gained most from the again, it must be said, because it sta! 
ident of the union, made it as a nett, himself wired back: “I shall | SSUe&s between the union and| settlement since whatever may | was active there once before, last pec 
condition of postponement that/}. Yelighted to meet with the|4: M. Kidder & Co. are to be|have been the union’s reason for | fall. As before, the union is try- diti 
the union’s contracts with the Ex-| .ommittee as suggested and al-| Toned out by representatives of | asking for the elimination of the ing at the moment to organize the the 
er ag cjg remain in force though no dispute exists between the union and the cirm within a}30-day cancellation clause from employees of the Public National B 
uring the setpes of mediation./ihe New York Curb Exchange | ¥¢ek, that is, by next Wednesday.|the contract, the clause was a Bank whose main office is at 37 — 
Walter Winchell caused somewhat | .nq its employees I can assure Left somewhat hanging in the] source of considerable embarrass-| Broad Street and which has 25 inte 
of a stir ey night when he you that we will cooperate with |air was the question of what is | ment, to say the least, to the Ex- branches in this city and in Brook- Ver 
ee tate AB gong 1 of a | the committee in every way pos-|to be done about the 30 employees | change. This is also probably true lyn, among whom it lost a State | and 
+ hat Mr Sch: in view of the! cipie» recently dismissed by A. M, Kid-|of the Curb. Wall Street stood Labor Board vote last fall. Al-| < 
oa at a “e —_ —_ said the The Exchanges, of course, were der & Co. (29 of whom were un-| firmly—is standing firmly—be- though the UFE is a little be-' : 
contract wi is Exchange could ~ a i ion members). According to the|hind Mr. Schram on the advis- wildered at the activity of another | this 
2 
not be extended beyond Sunday | depending upon the city for po- : ne : gga c* : re : 
t b 2 d Sur ART ; . li union, it has been agreed before | ability of having granted the AFL union in its territory, it! this 
inded i ancellati protection was apparently forth- the State Mediation Board to sub-| union its request for the 30-day seems, according to the O. E. I. U.' whi 
that vr ats ; sae egg ane od by ni : aly d pg h mit the matter to arbitratie~ —*w | cancellation clause in the contract that the UFE and itself have di-' th 
od sen eb ta Winchell’s | coming too, as judged irom the | arbitration, however, isapparently ; when he did. Some influential vided the New York financial dis- | ad 
prediction concerning the immedi-' number of uniformed men who! meant referring the mater to tne [members of the Exchange still. trict into two sections. The O. E.! are 
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] 
I. U. is to concentrate on organ- | 
izing the employees of the banks | 
while the UFE continues its es-| 
forts to organize the brokerage in- 
dustry. The Financial Em-ioyees 





Guild, CIO, is of course trying to 
organize both the banking and 
brokerage industries of the Wall 
Street area. 





Fund Holdiag an Ele 


ction; Bank Abstains 


Italian te be stated on Fund’s executive directorate. Her vote to 
be decisive on several controversial issues. 


WASHINGTON (Special to the “Chronicle”)—The problem of 
Italy in the Fund and Bank referred to in an article on page 1935 of 
the “Chronicle” of April 10 is meeting different treatment in the two 


institutions. 


The Board of Directors of the Fund recently cut the 


Gordian knot set forth in that article and voted to proceed with an 


election of one additional executi 


members admitted since the Sa-* 


vannah meeting of March, 1946, | 
and having an aggregate of not 
less than 4,000 votes. In other 
words, the Fund has decided to 
interpret Sevannah Resolution No. 
10 as requiring the holding of an 
election now. 

While the Fund’s decision of last 
week is described as “unanimous,” | 
the fact is that British and other 
executive dirqctors representing 
France, Greece, Canada, Belgium 
and the Netherlands’9§ argued | 
against the decision. The Ameri- 
can, Chinese, and the two Latin 
American executive directors fa- 
vored the decision which will in 
the course of a month or so lead 
to the seating of an Italian on the 
board of executive directors. The 
apparent “unanimity” referred to 
above may be likened to that at 
Savannah on the subject of loca- 
tion of the head offices of Fund 
and Bank, and on the functions 
and remunerations of the execu- 
tive directors. In that case the 
British were most strongly op- 
posed, but being powerless to in- 
sist, in the end accepted the US 
decision. 

Probably before this appears in 
print the: World Bank executive 
directors wil! have voted on 


whether to hold an election of an| 
additional executive director now 


or later. The US and Chinese | 
votes will certainly be cast in 
favor of an election now. India’s 


attitude is at this writing doubt- 
ful. Opposed to an immediate elec- 
tion, which would seat an Italian 
on the board within a month or so 
-——when the Bank is making im- 
portant decisions on ioans and 
flotations—are the executive di- 
rectors hold the balance of power. 
If the US view prevails in this 
matter, the British and those who 
share their stand will not be too 
happy. In Britannia’s case one is 
reminded of the saying: “A wom- 
an convinced against her will, is 
of the same opinion still.” The 
British still feel that they were 
right at Savannah in wanting the 
headquarters of the Fund and 
Bank, or at least of the Bank, in 
New York, rather than Washing- 
ton. Since Italy holds enough 
votes to seat itself at the 
and Bank’s executive 
within a few weeks, 
and others face the prospct of 
having to woo the Italian vote 


boards 


from time to time on matters in| 
which tne British have a special | 


interest. 

The interpretation 
tion 10 therefore 
litical decision. 

Even the Fund’s decision of last | 


becomes a po-| 


week was not reached without | 
considerable wrangling. Resolu-| 
tion 10 was passed for India’s | 


sake, with quite different circum- 
stances in mind. It was not ex- 
pected to be invoked under con-| 
ditions which would make Italy | 
the spokesman on the Fund and} 
Bank boards for such seattered 
interests as those of Denmark, | 
Venezuela, Colombia (Bank only), | 
and Turkey. 

Syria, which signed up only 
this month, does not figure in| 
this situation; nor does Australia, | 
which has now decided to accept 
the BW agreements. When there | 
are another 4,000 votes, these two | 
countries will participate; not be-| 





Fund | 


the British | 


of Resolu-| 


| expert on teletype. 


ve director to represent the new 
fore. The next general directors 
election is not to be held until 
1949. 


s 

Rayon Shipments Up 

Domestic shipments of rayon in 
March totaled 78,200,000 pounds, 
4% over the corresponding month 
last year, according to the “Rayon 
Organon,” statistical publication of 
the Textile Economics Bureau, in 
its April publication. In an an- 
nouncement April 9, the Bureau 
stated that for the first three 
months of the year, rayon deliv- 
eries totaled 224,900,000 pounds, 
'8% more than was shipped in the 
same period in 1946. March fila- 
ment yarn shipments amounted to 
| 62,700,000 pounds, (44,900,000 
pounds of viscose +cupra and 17,- 
800,000 pounds of acetate) and 
| staple shipmen‘s totaled 15,500,000 
| pounds (11,300,000 pounds of vis- 
|cose and 4,200,000 pounds of ace- 
tate). The Bureau’s announce- 
ment in part further said: 

“Annual production of rayon, 
| nylon and silk and related broad 
| woven fabrics during 1946 reached 
|}a new record total of 1,811,000,000 








yards, exceeding the previous 
peak in 1944 by 7% and the 1939 
output by 29%. The output of 


100% spun rayon fabrics exceeded 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





Secretary 


Fifteen years Wall Street experience, 
capable assistant, available for over- 
the-counter house. Box B 417, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 








TRADER 


Wishes position to give service and 
execute orders in over-the-counter 
securities. Box M213, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 








Cashier - Bookkeeper 


Desires part time job with 
unlisted house. Experienced. 
Box G47, Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. 














Trading Assistant 


Experienced over-the-counter serviceman 
Operated direct wire 
with out-of-town branch office. Small 
but growing retail following. Box F 418 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 
ME be 


TRADER 
WANTED 


High grade over-the-counter 
house desires the services of 
an experienced trader in un- 
listed securities. Good salary 
and commission. Box K 426, 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 


— 
st 


| 
the 1945 total by 17% and the| 
1939 output by 7%%. Production | 
of 100% rayon filament yarn fab- | 
rics showed only a small increase | 
over 1945 and was 15% below the 
record 1941 output. Output of fil- 
ament and spun rayon fabrics 
during 1946 was 8% over the pre- 
vious year and 74 times the 1939 
output. Production of rayon mix- | 
tures and blends were 65% above | 
1945 and three times that of 1939, | 
while the output of velvets, up- 
holstery and tie fabrics was 44% 
over 1945 and slightly over 1939. | 

“Silk goods production during 
1946 was 9,000,000 yards, consid- 
erably greater than in the 1943-45 | 
period but only a fraction of pre- | 
war levels. 

“According to a new world di- 
rectory of rayon producers, pre- 
pared by the ‘Organon’ and be-| 
lieved to be the first post-war 
listing of its kind, 29 countries are 
now producing rayon, 3 more than 
in 1939. When new plants are com- | 
pleted in Australia, Bulgaria, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, India, Pales- 
tine, and Venzuela, there will be 
37 rayon producing countries in 
the world. The ‘Organon’ notes 
that the present status of the ray- 
on industry in the Soviet Union, 
as well as those areas under the 
direct control of Russia, is not 
known, and therefore the direc- 
tory shows the available pre-war 
information. 


rayon industry presumably was 
made up of 5 plants. While cur- 
rent condition is unknown, it 
believed that most of them were 
either destroyed or heavily dam- 
Union, 


however, acquired 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











Unlisted Trader 


Eighteen years experience. 
Competent to manage New 
York office for out-of-town 
firm. Now connected. Salary, 


commission or both. Have 

| accounts. Box W 15, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 








| stored 


“Prior to the war, the Russian | 
is | 


aged during the-war. The Soviet | 
the | 
rayon plant of the Finnish Com- | 


pany, Kuitu Osakeyhtio, when 
Finland ceded the Karelian Isth- 
mus to Russia in 1944. Following 
the victory over Germany, Russia 
had access to 15 German rayon 
plants located in the areas now 
under Russian and Polish admin- 
istration. The extent of destruc- 
tion, or definite information con- 
cerning the number dismantled 
and moved to Russian territory, is 
not known, but a recent Russian 
announcement that 14 new or re- 
rayon plants are being 








planned, indicates that some Ger- 
man rayon equipment has already 
been shipped to Russia. 

“Two Korean rayon plants and 
one in Manchuria also came under 
Russian control with the end of 
the war and it is presumed that 
Russia will regard these as a part 
of the reparations due her from | 

| 





Japan. 
“Japan’s total rayon production 
in 1946 approximated 30,000,000 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





TRADER 


Unlisted security trader and 
order clerk available. In 
“Street” since 1921, lately 
employed by New York 
Stock Exchange house. Box 


JB 424, Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 














Assistant to Executive 


Capabie of making prompt and sat- 
isfactory decisions on important 
matters and is an excellent corre- 
spondent. By reason of long years 
of experience in corporate affairs 
and handling securities is fully 
capable of making satisfactory ad- 
justments of stocks and bonds. 


Has been Executive head of Trans- 
fer and Trust departments. Has 
had valuable experience as an ad- 
ministrator and coordinator and is 
advanced in modern business 
methods. Agreeable personality, 
with training and ability to handle 
difficult problems. 

Write Box B 423, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
li New York 8, N. Y. 





























fi 





curity Analyst whose work 


spondence. 


Allow me five minutes to 
be especially valuable to 


Place, New York 8, N. Y. 





MANAGER 


Investment Research & Underwriting Department. 


Editor of financial periodical. Convincing speaker with 
ability to service busy wire and voluminous corre- 


Box S 416, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 


Se- 
has been widely syndicated. 


prove how my services can 
you in this trying period. 




















HELP WANTED 





We Need 











familiar. 


Union Central Building 


peso 


Three Salesmen 


To cover established territories in Ohio, principally 
Ohio banks and bankers with whom we are already 
For the right men we should be willing 
to open offices in Cleveland, Toledo and Columbus. 


J. A.White @ Company 


SPECIALISTS IN HIGH GRADE OHIO MUNICIPAL BONDS 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





























pounds, 9,000,000 pounds of which 
was filament yarn and 21,000,000 
pounds staple. This contrasts with 
the prewar peak in 1938 of 541,- 
000,000 pounds of which 214,000,- 
000 pounds were filament yarn 
and 327,000,000 pounds were sta- 
ple fiber. 


“Because a large portion of the 
Japanese rayon producing indus- 
try was scrapped, converted or 
destroyed during the war, Japan’s 
annual rayon producing capacity 
has been reduced to a level of 
about 353,000,000 pounds, but due 
to a shortage of raw materials, the 
reduced capacity is only being 
utilized to an extent of about 
814%. Production goal for 1947 in 


the Japanese rayon industry has 
been set at 60,000,000 pounds, but 
to achieve even this modest out- 
put, it will be necessary to in- 
crease the imports of rayon raw 
materials and coal,” 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


Quarterly dividend No. 115 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on the 
preferred stock payable June 2, 1947, has been 
declared to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 5, 1947 


SANFORD B. WHITE, Secretary. 























Southern 
Railway 
Company 


DIVIDEND NOT'CE 
New York, April 22, 1947 

A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy 
five Cents (75c) per share on 1,298,200 
shares of Common Stock without por valu» ot 
Southern Railway Company, has today been 
declared out of the surplus of net profits of the 
Company for the fiscal year ended December 
31, 1946, payable on Monday, June 16, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Thursday, May 15, 1947. 

Checks in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholder; of record at their 
addresses as they appear on the books of the 
Company unless otherwise instructed in writing 


J. J. MAHER, Secretary. 
































Dividend 
Notice 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


SERS 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the foliowing regular and extra 
dividends: 


4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


3¥2% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
872 cents per share 


342% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 
872 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
(41st Consecutive Dividend) 
25 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK (extra dividend) 
25 cents per share 


Each dividend is payable June 2, 1947, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 2, 1947, 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretary 














MEETING NOTICE 





NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


Roanoke, Virginia, April 2, 1947. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of Nor- 
folk and Western Railway Company will be 
held, pursuant to the By-laws, at the principal 
office of the Company in Roanoke, Virginia, on 
Thursday, May 8, 1947, at 10 o’clock A. M.: 

(1) to elect four Directors for a term of 

years, 

oD to act upon a recommendation of the 
Board of Directors to amend the Company’s 
Charter to empower the Company to effect 
a stock-split of its present Adjustment Pre- 
ferred Stock and Common Stock, respectively, 
on a four shares for one share basis, and to 
consider and act upon resolutions to effectu- 
ate such Chasse amendment and issue and 
exchange of stock. 

(3) to act upon a proposal to amend the 
By-laws of the Company to increase from 
twenty dollars to fifty dollars the fee paid 
each Director for each Board meeting at- 
tended. eS 
Stockholders of record at the close busi- 

ness April 18, 1947, will be entitled to vote 
at such meeting. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
L. W. COX, Secretary, 
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Britain’s Austerity Budget 


By PAUL EINZIG 
Dr. Einzig sees in proposed British budget for 1947-48 a continua- 
tion of wartime tax burdens and an effort to mop up purchasing 
power through taxation. Says increased duty on tobacco imports 
may result in additional demands for higher wages because of 


increased tobacco prices. 


LONDON.—Those who hoped that the budget for 1947-48 would | 


provide a stimulus to production 


were rather disappointed by Mr. 





‘ 
budzet state- 


ment of April 
15. Although 
he had some} 
home truth to 
tell to defla- 
tionists, his 
action belied 
his words. For 
his refusal to 
use his budg- 
etary surplus 
for a substan- 
tial reduction 
of taxation, | 
and his policy | 


ie eH 7 
y" | 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


etary surpluses is nothing if not) 
deflationist. 

Until now the British Govern- 
ment pursued the policy of trying 
to mop up the inflated purchasing 
power by an increased production 
of goods. Evidently, however, of- 
ficial circles have now reached 
the conclusion that production is 
incapable of catching up with pur- 
chasing power unless the latter is 
reduced. Hence the Chancellor’s 
effort to absorb some hundreds of 
millions of pounds of purchasing 
power by means of budgetary sur- 
pluses. 

This policy means that the Brit- 
ish taxpayer will have to continue 


to carry in time of peace his ex- | 


cessive wartime budgetary ur- 


den. 


rate of income tax will remain at 
9 shillings in the pound for 
least another 12 months. This, to- 
gether with the new taxes on 
profits, dividends and stock ex- 
change transactions, tends to dis- 
courage private enterprise. And 
since 80% of Britain’s economy 
will remain hased on private en- 
terprise even after the completion 
of the Labor Government's na- 
tionalization program, this policy 
of budgetary austerity is bound 
to hurt production by discourag- 
ing initiative. 

Mr. Dalton’s budget statement 
contained another indication that 
austerity is by no means Sir Staf- 
ford Cripp’s personal policy but 
is cndorsed by the Government. 
He strongly emphasized the need 
for export drive, even though this 
tends to reverse the process of 
mopping uv purchasing power 
through an increase in the volume 
of gocds available for the domes- 
tic consumer. 

A further austerity move has 
been the drastic increase of the 
duty on tobacco. Opinions are 
sharp!y divided on whether the 
aim of reducing expenditure in 
dollars could not have been 
achieved more easily through ra- 
tioning. Evidently, however, Mr. 
Daltor. wanted to kill three birds 
with one stone by reducing the 
constunption of tobacco at the 
same time as increasing tobacco 


Dalton’s® 


theugh 
|prices would go some way towards 
bridging the gap between purchas- 
|ing power end the volume of pur-| 
'chasable goods. 


aiming at a} 
series of budg- | 











Although Mr. Dalton made | 

some minor concessions, the basic | deh 

| Warren D. Williams 
| 


at | 





revenue and mopping up some of 


| 

| 

! Telephone 
BArclay 7-2663 


the smokers’ purchasing power. It 
is feared in many quarters that 
the result of higher tobacco prices 
wiil be additional demands for 
higher wages resulting in an all- 
round increase of costs. This 
would mean an addition to the 
volume of purchasing power 
at the same time higher | 


Bond Club of Toledo 
Elects New Officers 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The Bond) 
Club of Toledo has elected War-| 
ren D. Williams, of Ryan, Suth-| 
erland & Co.,| 
President for | 
the ensuing | 
year. 

Norman J.| 
Fields, of 
Braun, Bos-'| 
worth & Co., 
Vice-Presi- 
dent, Marvin 
H. Rorick of 
Spitzer Rorick 
& Co., Treas- 
urer, and W. 
H. Schliesser, 
of Stranahan, 
Harris & Co., 
Inc. Secretary. 

The Board 
of Governors elected for the cur-| 
rent fiscal year, are Messrs. Wil-| 
liams, Fields, Rorick, E. P. Liska | 
of Braun, Bosworth & Co., E. P.| 
Wolfram, of Bell & Beckwith, 
and Paul Meinert, of Goshia &| 
Co. 

Chairmen of the various com- | 
mittees are: 

Franklin L. 
Braun, Bosworth 
tainment: E. M. Bancroft, of 
Stranahan, Harris & Co., Inc., 
Legislative; Oscar Foster, of Fos- 
ter Bros., Young & Co., Member- 
ship and Publicity; Irwin Ward, of 
Roose & Co., Finance. 


The Club also announces that 
it will hold its 13th annual Golf 
Outing at Inverness Country Club, 
on Friday June 6, to which guests 
are being invited. 





Schroeder, of | 
& Co., Enter-| 


M. E. Herndon Forms 
Own Investment Firm | 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE 

CHARLO'LTE, N. C.— Marion | 
F. Herndon has formed M. E. 
Herndon Co. with offices at 117) 
East Thicd Street, to engage in the 
securities business. In the past 
Mr. Herndon wes Vice-President | 
of the Southern Investment Co.., | 
Inc., was with Louis C. Rogers | 


Co., and with R. S. Dickson & Co. 


LERNER STORES CORP. 


41%4% Cumulative Preferred 


UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY 


$4.00 Convertible Preferred — Common 


. BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Kobbe & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype 
NY 1-277 


|since occurred, Mr. 
|joeld said, and not to influence 


Sweden’s Currency 
Policy Defended 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Dag Hammarskjoeld of Swedish Trade Mission asserts his country’s 


currency revaluation was warranied defensive measure. 


New im- 


port restrictions being supplemented with measures reducing home 


consumption. 
Despite the development of 


conditions 


which have occasioned 


the imposition of severe import controls in Sweden, as a means of 


forestalling a currency crisis, the 


appreciation of the foreign-ex- 
change value of the krona last 
July was not a mistake and should 
not now be reversed, Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjoeld of the Swedish 


Trade Mission informs the “Chron- 


icle.”’ Only time will tell whether 
the revaluation of last year was 
wise or not, the Swedish Govern- 
ment’s financial advisor added. 
The purpose of last summer's 
revaluation of the currency was 
to insulate the internal price level 
against anticipated price increases 
abroad, increases which have 
Hammarsk- 


the balance of payments. In the 
existing “sellers’ market” the in- 
crease in the foreign-exchange 
value of the krona could not be 
an impediment to the outflow of 
Swedish exports, and because of 
the general shortage of import 
commodities, the revaluation 
could not materially affect Swe- 
den’s imports, he exclaimed. Since 
the revaluation of last July the 
supply situation has not changed 
sufficiently to warrant a devalua- 
tion of the krona as an alternative 
to the trade restrictions recently 
announced. (For a Swedish offi- 
cial statement on those restric- 
tions, see Second Section of last 
week’s issue of the “Chronicle,” 
page 4.) 

The new import restrictions are 
being supplemented with meas- 
ures designed to reduce home con- 
sumption of exportable products, 
notably pulp and paper, Mr. Ham- 
marskjoeld told a press confer- 
ence in Washington this week. 


Sweden is still handicapped, how- 
ever, by the inability to import 
adequate coal supplies, and must 


| therefore use wood which other- 


wise would add to Sweden’s ex- 





port capacity. Before the war 
Sweden imported its coal from 
the UK, Germany and Poland, but 
now the first two cannot supply 
any. The Swedish-Polish trade 
agreement has fallen short of ex- 
pectations as to coal, owing to 
transportation problems, Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld said. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Ham- 
marskjoeld explained that the re- 
cent measures do not have as their 
object to build up a reserve of 
gold or foreign exchange, but to 
forestall a currency crisis and 
avoid becoming a financially 
weak country. He admitted that 
the restriction of imports will tend 


to produce some inflation of prices | 


G. Porter Elected Pres. 
Of First Trust Go. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The First 
National Bank and the First Trust 
Company anncunce the election of 
George E. Porter as Chairman of 
the Board and President at 
special meeting of the Board of 
Directors on April 16. Mr. Porter 


| 
| 
| 


al 


has peen First Vice-President of , 


since 1927 
Mr. 


and 
Frazer L. 


both institutions 
succeeds the late 
Ford. 


Burns With Gross, Rogers 
to THe FINANCIAL CHPONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—AI- 
bert H. Burns has become asso- 
ciated with Gross, Rogers & Co., 
458 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change. 


(Special 


| 





HAnover 2-0050 


Firm Trading Markets 


BRITISH SECURITIES 


All Issues 


CARL MARKS & (CO. INc. 


Teletype—NY 1-971 





50 Broad Street 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 


AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO 


New York 4, N. Y. 
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Aircraft & Diesel Equip. 
Bendix Helicopter 
Copper Canyon Mining 
Cosmocolor 
Differential Wheel 
Drico Industrial Corp. 
Federal Asphalt 

Gaspe Oil Ventures 
Greater N. Y. Industries 
Haile Mines 

Kellett Aircraft 
Maguire Industries 
Martex Realization 





50 BROAD ST., N. Y. 4 








A MARKET PLACE FOR LOW PRICED UNLISTED SECURITIES 





MoRRIS STEIN & Co. 


Established 1924 


TELETYPE—N. Y. 1-2866 





Metalastic Mfg. 
Myler Plastics 
Palmetex Corp. 
Pressurelube 
Princess-Vogue Shops 
Rademaker Chemical 
Red Bank Oil 

Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Signature Recording 
South Shore Oil 
Trenton Valley Distillers 
U. S. Airlines 

Van Sweringen Corp. 





HANOVER 2-2895 


| Tel. HANcock 8715 














INDEX 
For detailed index of 


contents see page 3 








Old Reorganization 
Rails 


Domestic & Foreign 
Securities 


New Issues 


M.S.Wien & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
40 Exchange Pl., N. Y.5 HA. 2-8780 

Teletype N. Y. 1-1397 








Excellent 
Long-term Outlook 


RALSTON STEEL CAR CO. 


(freight car manufacturers) 


Up-to-date Circular 
Now Available 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 1990 Teletype Bs 69 
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Raymond sCo. 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Tel. 





CAP, 6425 Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 
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We Specialize in all 


Insurance and Bank Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 
TEXTILE SECURITIES 
Securities with a New Eng. Marke? 


Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


Specialists in 
New England Unlisted Securities 


30 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Established in 1922 
Teletype BS 22 








*Seaboard Fruit Co., Inc. 
General Products Corp. 
Susquehanna Mills 
Empire Steel Corp. 


*Prospectus on Request 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
Markets and Situations for Dealers 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-2020 ~ Tele. NY 1-2660 
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Final Edition 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


In 2 Sections—Section 2 


_ The COMMERCIAL and . 
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Governor Dewey Defends His 
Legislative Program 


In public address, he upholds measure prohibiting strikes by public 

employees and scorns “political reprisals.” 

and asserts “labor knows it gets a square deal in New York.” 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey on April 19 broadcast an address 


over the radio in which he reported on the legislation enacted at the 
last session of © 


‘Says Private Int'l 
Investing Prospects 
Are Enormous 


Professor Angell maintains world 
will need $35 billion in next 8 to 
10 years, in addition to $15 bil- 
lion already granted since War’s 


Cites state rent controls 





the New York 
Legislature 
and approved 
by him. He 
gave consider- 
able attention 
to the Condon- 
Wadlin bill 
prohibiting 
strikes by- 
public em- 
ployees, and 
defied threats 
of political 
reprisals 
agains: him for 
approving the 
measure. 





Thomas E. Dewey 


Text of Address 
The text of the Governor’s ad- 
dress follows: 
Tonight I want to talk with you 


about the widely discussed Con-| 


don-Wadlin public-strike bill and 


a number of other measures. By | 
each of these your State Govern- | 
ment has greaily strengthened its | 


ability to assure to our people the 
largest measure of liberty, of se- 
curity and of opportunity. 

Some people violently opposed 
the Condon-Wadlin bill because 
they thought it did too much and 


end. Predicts largest part will 


some people strongly favored it| come from American private in- 
because they hoped it did too 


vestors, and that all loans can be 
much. Neither group was right 


and its terms are very clear. It repaid. 
provides simply that the em- 
ployees of the government of your 
State and its localities may not|international loans on a 
strike against their government. | scale were strikingly outlined by 
It applies, of course, only to the| James W. Angell, Professor of 
employees of government and as a 
matter of fact it always has been 
the law that employees of govern- 
ment have no right to strike. 
Until recently it seemed that 
this was beyond argument. Every- 
body who ever took the trouble to 


The possibilities for American 


on Aopril 17. 
“In 1914, American foreign in- 








gross. By 1929 it had reached 





| fully and faithfully to perform|jean investors abroad suffered 
his duties Was cause for dismissal. | substantial losses and disappoint- 
parr of the employees of the State | ments, and by the beginning of 
| with whom I am acquainted al-|the war the total figure had 
| ways understood this and I believe 'dropped to $11.5 billions. 

it had always been assumed by 


; losses, however, were due in sub- 
the public. 


stantial measure to our own ac- 
. . tions. A considerable part of the 
Law Essential } PO rdiiy- able part e 
‘ Kae ._.|investments were badly plannec 
But a series of recent even's|o- were made at exorbitant rates: 
made it clear that unless the law] we had greatly intensified eco- 
was restated clearly and simply! nomic disturbances in other coun- 
| . ‘ larct<- ‘ c ri ‘. » A 
for all to understand, and with|tries by pumping capital abroad 
specific penalties for its violation,|jn boom times, and then pulling 
we should go on to an increasingly |jt pack when _ activity 
(Continued on page 10) slacked off: and our whole com- 
imercial policy had made it ex- 
tremely difficult for our foreign 


7 Ld bas oat . will 
Financing Corporations °°.) 8 8 


By JAMES M. KILLPACK*« | Srave defects in our international 


Vice-President, Central Naiional Bank of Cleveland 


Asserting banks, as a whole, are 


term credit requirements of industries, Mr. Killpack describes cur- 
rent financial procedure of corporations. 


supplying short term loans to 


Points out term loans by banks do not have as satisfactory records 
as short term transactions and may bring disaster to both borrower 
Sees no advantage to industries in obtaining loans 
from insurance companies and attacks government direct lending. 
Advocates caution in corporation borrowing. 


and lender. 


I am thoroughly convinced that a balance sheet supplying the 
consolidated judgment of industrial members of this club would 


furnish the 


|commercial end financial policies 
played an important part in pre- 
cipitating the economic collapse 
of many foreign countries in the 
early 1930’s, and in provoking the 
growth of trade and exchang2 re- 
strictions abroad, 

“The world’s present legitimate 
requirements for international in- 
vestment are enormous,” contin- 
ued Professor Angell. “The money 
is needed for postwar revair and 


(Continued on page 16) 


taking care of short and medium 


Stresses importance of 
business by commercial banks. 








banker mem- 
bers with an 
exccllent 
yardstick for 
the measure- 
ment of credit 
and the fi- 
nancing of in- 
dustry. 

You men 
are well along 
in the book, 
however, and 
I am not pos- 
ing 1s a judge 
but perhaps 
together we 
can develop 
some thought-starters. 

Civilization is on the verge of 
the last half of the 20th Century. 
Some facts about the American 


James Killpack 


*An address by Mr. Killpack 
before the Cleveland Treasurers 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, March 26, 
1947. 
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century may be interesting. At GENERAL CONTENTS 
this time our national income is 
running at the rate of $160 bil- Editorial 
lions annually. This is ten times : Page 
our national income of 1900. As We See It 
The U. S. public debt is in ex- R lar F 
cess of $260 billions, a sum almost egular Features 
beyond comprehension. It is 200|f‘9m Washington Ahead of the 
times the public debt of 1900) moody’s Bond Prices and Yields... 
which stood at one and one-| Trading on New York Exchanges... 
quater billion. That one and one- | NYSE Qad-2at Trading gi. 
quarter billion dollars, by the 
way. is only about 60% of Cleve- State of Trade 
land’s present bank deposits and | General Review ...............- i ce 
only slightly in excess of a loan| Commodity Prices, Domestic Index. 
arranged by a group of U. S.| Weekly Engineering Construction. | 
banks for the General Motors Paperboard Industry Statistics...... 
Corporation during World War II.) Weekly Lumber Movement Be 
During the early 20’s our nation Ashore Mer gee oy & Gute ex... 
was able to reduce its public debt | weeris Steel Review 
each year out of total receipts of | Moody’s Daily Commodity Index.... 
less than $5 billion per annum. | Weekly Crude Oil Production 
It now appears that there is little | weexiy Electric Output 
left for debt reduction out of re-| Latest Summary of Copper Sta- 
ceipts in excess of $40 billions. | _ tistics 





— tt ee 
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In the early years of the cen-| New Capital Issues in Gt. Britain... 


. Non-Farm Real Estate Financing in 
(Continued on page 8) February ne ae 


private investors for making safe | 
large | 


|Economics at Columbia Univer-| 
sity, before the Academy of Po-| 
litical Science in New York City | 


vestment totaled only $2.5 billion | 


read the law learned quickly that | nearly $15 billions,” said Dr. An- | 
the failure of any public employee | gell. “But during the 1930's Amer- | 


These | 


abroad | 
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As We See It ‘| 


EDITORIAL 
Those “Inalienable Rights’ of Labor 

One might suppose from much that is being said today 
that the “right” to behave as they have of late years been 
doing had been handed down to the labor unions from Sinai 
on tablets of stone at or near the beginning of time. And 
some such impression appears to be fairly general among 
the uninformed, or at least among many of them. Yet 
nothing could be much further from the fact. 


The truth of the matter is that for some half a century 
after the Declaration of Independence strikes were unlawful 
in any form or for any purpose. Further, much that now 
goes to constitute the ordinary garden variety of strike and 
its accompaniments, is still unlawful almost everywhere in 
the United States, if not everywhere. There is, of course, 
no “right” to strike (as there is no other right) except as 
it is conferred by the body politic, and the same body politic 
which gave is fully able to take away. To labor unions it 
has given most generously during the past century, par- 
_ticularly during the past half century. Abuse of the privi- 
leges bestowed upon labor unions and upon no other element 
in the population is not a particularly good way to encourage 
such liberality. The “labor legislation” which has been en-: 
acted in a number of states, and the movement now under 
| way at Washington to enact sweeping measures having to 
do with labor unions, is a direct result of that abuse. It 
is, of course, sheer historical nonsense (or just plain non- 
sense) to assert that any “God-given” rights are involved. 





We Changed Our Minds 


The change in the common law status of labor unions dur- 
ing the 19th century—or at least the sophistical reasoning 
by which these changes were defended—does the legal mind 
little credit. Much the same may be said of a very large 
part of the defense of statute law changes. But such weak- 
nesses as these probably are but a rather sad commentary 

(Continued on page 4) 

















Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
































Regardless of how much enthusiasm Mr. Truman may be creat- 

ing among the Democrats and New Dealers over his supposed 
enhanced prospects, he is riding for considerable embarrassment in 
his stand against tax reduction. It is doubtful if the House Republi- 
cans will succeed in cutting his budget as much as the $6 billion they 
promised but they will reach the Senate figure of $414 billion, if 
‘they do not ® — 
exceed it. gti sy |fiscal year expected to amount 
The two to $3 or $4 billion will make the 

| bodies have Truman stand against tax reduc- 
‘not yet got tion look rather ridiculous. The 
together on Republicans knew all the while 
the ceiling, there would be this surplus. Mr. 
and _ perhaps Truman probably knew it, too. 
it is just as Since time immemorial, back in 
well. But the the days when the Treasury had 
fact that the surpluses, the Administration in 
Senate stands | power has always underestimated 
committed to 'them. It does this understand- 
a reduction of ably with a view to heading off 
$41 billion bright ideas of what to do with 
'makes it un- them, such as a bonus for the 
likely that it veterans, etc. But with his knowl- 
|'will restore edge of this, Mr. Truman is con- 
any of the | sidered by the political observers 
House cuts. If it does it will have’ hereabouts, to have used some 











Carlisle Bargeron 


* | to make some new ones to remain | pretty bad judgment. 


| within its own limitation. The expected propaganda bar- 
| A $4% billion saving in the] rage against the $139 million cut 
|Truman budget together with a| by the House in the Interior De- 
Treasury survlus at the end of the (Continued on page 7) 
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Truman Reports Surplus in 


Current 


Budget 


In statement from White House he estimates $114 billion revenue 


excess. 
profits and prices. 


On April 19, President Harry 
the budget situation for the fiscal 
statement the ' 
President es- 
timated there 
will be a sur- 

lus of about 

1.25 billion 

stead of the 

- ae billion 
deficit expect- 
ed last Janu- 
ary, when he 
sent his bud- 
get message to 
Congress. 


Text of 
Statement 
The text of 

the statement 
follows:- 

“Revised estimates nov 
cate that there will be a 
plus of about $1.25 billion in the 
fiscal year 1947. This is a sharp 
improvement over the estimated 
ceficit of $2.3 billion shown for 
fiscal 1947 in the budget docu- 
ment last January. 

“The improvement is 
two factors. First of all, we have 
been able to hold expenditures 
below earlier expectations. While 
some items, such as refunds, ter- 
miinal leave payments and inter- 
national payments, will exceed 
the earlier estimates, these in- 
creases will be more than offset 
by reductions in the areas where 
economy is possible. 

“It is now estimated that ex- 
penditures will amount to about 
$41.25 billion in the fiscal year, or 
$1.25 billion lower than the esti- 
mate last January. 

“T have required the major de- 
partments of the government to 
limit their expenditures to the 
fullest possible extent. Economies 
in the War and Navy Departments 
and in the public works expend- 
itures of the government have 
contributed substantially to the 
reduced estimate for expend- 
itures. 

“The second factor accounting 
for the improved budgetary situ- 
ation is that revenues have been 
running ahead of our eartier 
timates. It now appears that 
ceipts of the government 
amount to $42.5 billion in 
1947—an increase of $2.3 billion 
above the January estimate. This 
has been due to the extraordinary 
high levels of economic activity 
that have been achieved and 


——— — — — 


President Truman 


indi- 


sur- 


due to 


es- 

re- 
wiil 
fiscal 


i;month of June. 


° . * 7% 
Ascribes situation to government economies and high 


statement on 
1947. In the 


S. Truman issued a 


year ending June 30, 


regret to say, to the sharp 
increase in prices that has taken 
since the removal of con- 
This has inflated the entire 
economic structure and currently 
is resulting in very sharply in- 
creased corporate profits. 

“Arran 


to add a 


also, I 


pla 


trols 


ve been made 
to the daily 
Treasurv statement, effective im- 
mediately. comparing the budget 
estimates for this fiscal year with 
the figures to date each 
day. This comparison now shows 
a surplus for the fiscal year to 
April 15 of $2.6 billion, or more 
than $1 billion in excess of the 
new estimate for the entire fis- 
This is because of an 
mportant concentration of ex- 
penditure in the last part of the 
fiscal year. For example, the 
heaviest payments of interest on 
the nublic debt are made in the 
Also, there will 
be large payments to the National 
Service Life Insurance fund dur- 
ing the last part of the fiscal 
year. These and other items ac- 
CO int for the difference between 
the surplus now shown in the 
daily Treasury statement and tne 
expected surplus for the entire 
fiscal year. 


ements ha 
new section 


actual 


-% YF 
Cai YeCa!l 


occa- 
balance 


“T have stated on man: 
sions my firm resolve to 
the budget and provide for re- 
luction of the public debt. Now 
that we are achieving a balanced 
budget I want to emphasize the 
need for reducing the public debt 
to the fullest possible extent now, 
while times are good. A _ good 
start has been made on this ob- 
jective by bringing the debt down 
from its all-time peak of almost 
$280 billion to the present level 
of $258 billion. The soundness o 
our policies in managing the debt 
is evident from the fact that al- 
most all the reduction to date has 
occurred in the holdings of Fed- 
eral securities by banks. But the 
most important thing we can do 
in debt management today is to 
continue to reduce the debt as 
rapidly as possible. 

et 
wish to 


natural for taxpayers to 
But 


would promote in- 


see taxes reduced. 
to do this now 
flation, so that the benefits of any 
reduction would be 


pated.” 


largely dissi- 


Debt and Taxes 


“T have stated on many 


occasions my firm resolve 


to balance the budget and provide for reduction of 


the public debt. 


Now that we are achieving a bal- 


anced budget I want to emphasize the need for 


reducing the public debt 


to the fullest possible ex- 


tent now, while times are good. A good start has 
been made on this objective by bringing the debt 
down from its all-time peak of almost $280 billion 
to the present level of $258 billion. 

“The soundness of our policies in managing the 
debt is evident from the fact that almost all the 
reduction to date has occurred in the holdings of 
Federal securities by banks. But the most impor- 
tant thing we can do in debt management today is 
to continue to reduce the debt as rapidly as possible. 

“It is natural for taxpayers to wish to see taxes 
reduced. But to do this now would promote infla- 
tion, so that the benefits of any reduction would be 
largely dissipated.’—President Truman. 


What the President apparently does not under- 
stand is that the debt could be reduced the more 
rapidly and, perhaps, taxes also reduced if expendi- 
tures were really cut to the bone or at least some- 


where near it. 


1450 balk 


Russia Agrees to 
Lend-Lease Seltlement 


Very shortly, after Soviet Am- 
bassador Nikolai V. Novikov re- 
turns to Washington from Mos- 
cow, negotiations are scheduied to 
begin toward lement of Rus- 
s.a’s $11,297,883.000 Lend-Lease 
account w-.th the United States 
with Mr. Novikov Freading tre 
Russian delegation. The Soviet’s 
agreement to sette the accoun 
comes after fourteen months of 
prodding and sx Americén : ote;, 
Associated Press, Washington ed- 
vices po.nted out on April 14. The 
d:sclosure raised the _ possibility 
that Moscow may be planning to 
renew its request for a $1,000,000,- 
000 American loan. The talks are 
to determine how much Russia is 
to pay for the material and equip- 
ment supplied her by the United 
States from Mar. 11. 1941, to Sept. 
30, 1946 From Associa‘ed Press 
Washington advices, April 14, we 
quote: 


Off-cials said that Russia re- 
‘elved a larger share propor- 
tionately of civilian-type goods 
than did Britain or France 
France was allowed 30 years to 
pay $720,000,6000, the amount ne- 
gotiators figured French 
owed on their Lend-Lease b.ll 
and Britain 55 years to 
$650,000,000. 

30th countries. however, sup- 
plied the United States consid- 
erably more in reverse Lead- 
Lease thun hard-pressed Russia 
which returned only $2,213,000. 

The State Department said 
that American Ambassador to 
Moscow Walter Bedell Smith 
was assured orally Apr.|l 5 that 
Moscow was agreeable to start 
ing the long delayed settlemen 
talks. Smith had person illy 
sought ac‘ion after previous 
notes on the subject had 
ignored by the Soviet Foreign 
Office. 

A State Department 
man said that although the $1,- 
000,G00.000 loan reauest was 
not on the agenda, the Russians 
presumably could inject it into 
the conversations. 


set 


the 


Day 


been 


spokes- 


TT 


March Cotton Consumption 

The Census Bureau at Was 
ton on April !7 issued its raport 
showing cotton consumed in the 
United States, cotton o 
acti\ cotto spindle 


month of March. 


nit = 


l 


{, the month of 
‘olton consumed 
bales of 

lint is 
640.453 yaies Ol 
baies of linters 
804.280 bales of lin 
bales of linters in 
In the eight n 


31. cotte 


o,la4 


( 
87 
| 


JAICS of 


1946. 
.Ontns ending Mar. 
ption was 6,919,- 

Or ! les 


653,485 bh 
with 


701.697 


March, 


hn consun 
3; of lint 
of linters 
5,957 068 
pales of linters 
ing period a 

The Le 524 
lint and 399.907 bales 
on hend in 


iments on 


which co) pares 
bales of lint and 
n the ev cre 
veel 


pond- 
ago. 
was 2.257 bales of 
linters 
consuming establish- 
Viarch 31, 1947, which 
|}compares with 2.2FC,615 bales of 
lint and 393.473 bales of linters on 
Fel. 28, and 2.391.275 bh lint 
land 356.982 bales of on 
March 31, 1943 

On hand in public storage and 
|at compresses, on March 31. i947. 
there were 3.354.119 bales of lint 
and 66,653 bales of linters, which 
compares with 4,282,547 bales of 
lint and 72,322 bales of linters on 
Feb. 28, and 8,616,252 bales of 
lint and 55,527 bales of linters on 
March 31, 1946. 

There were 21,953,050 cotton 
spindles active during March, 
which compzgres with 21,954.340 
cotton spindles active during Feb- 
ruary, 1947, and with 21,413,108 
active cotton spindles during 


les of 
linters 





March, 1946, 


Senator Murray Scores Labor Bill 


Says Senate measure will have unsettling effect upon present labor 
relations and will bring about more interference of courts and gov- 


ernment in labor disputes. 


Denounces restrictions on collective 


bargaining by supervisory employees. 


Senator James E. Murray 


Aprj1i7cn-s 


lebor re- 
bill 


ap- 


mmittee 

“[ nave been 
£apdle to jo.n 
ihe Majority 
membet s Oo} 
tre Commit ee 
who have 
voted to 
port tne 
Bill es amend- 
ed by the 
Committee. It 
goes far be- 
ond anything suggested by Pres- 
ident Truman, as necessary legis- 
lation, in his Message on the Sate 
of the Union of Jan. 6. 1947, which 
included a comprehensive program 
which I should have been glad to 
support. In my judgment, many 
of the provisions of the proposed 
legislation can onaly have an un- 
settling effect upon our present 
labor relations problem and go 
well beyond demonstrate 
need. Much of the bill would have 
the effect of undermining co'lec- 
tive bargaining in large sectors o! 


American indusiry. 


re- 


Taft 


Sen. Jas. E. Murray 


any 


bill 
courts to 
striking te 


wages and standar 


“The provisions of the 
tne 


iro I} 


be interpreted by 
prevent workers 
protect their 
unfair sweats 
bill 


supervisors any protec 


of liv.ng from 
competition. The complet 
denies to 
tion under Federal labor |. 
tion It will 


employees to 


compel superviso 
trike fer recogn 


instead of permitting them 


(D. 
abor and Putlic Welfare Comrr ittee 


-Mont.), a 


member of the Senate 
issued the following statement 


tect their bargaining rights 
through orderly procedure estab- 
lisned by tne government. 


“I do not feel that depriving 
these men who are among tne most 
skilled and conscientious workers 
of the country of all benefits un- 
der Federal legislation is an an- 
swer to the d.fficult problem of 
the relatiors between supervisors 
and management. 


“The measure, as reported out, 
also goes undesirably far in open- 
ing the door to undue interference 
by the cour.s in labor problems. 
The outcry against ‘government 
by injunction’ which resulted in 
the passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act arose, among other 
things, from a recognition of the 
fact that courts lacked the spe- 
cialized administrative experience 
necessary to the handling of labor 
problems. By allowing courts to 
issue injunctions in certain types 
of labor disputes, the bill will in 
a measure restore the conditions 
which existed before the passage 


|of the Norris-L.aGuardia Act. 


“The bill also provides for a 
substantial Federal interference in 
the internal affairs of labor or- 
gan-zations, a matter concerning 
which the Committee has made no 
adequa‘e study. 


“T stand 
tructive 


ready to join in any 
legislation 
but 

principal 
undermine 
weaken 
further 


cons dealing 


problems cannot 


the 


h is to 


with labor 


cecept measures, 
collec- 
de- 
moralize the labor management 


ana 


tive bargain ng and 


the country. 
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Wagner Gendexas New Labor Bills 


Author of present Labor Law claims selfish interests aim to increase 


power and wealth 
States social gains. 


at expense c 


f labor. Sees threat to United 


Addressing the Sheil School of Socia! Studies in Chicago, where 


he received the F 
contribution to Christian 
education on April 17, Senator 
tobert F. Wagner, author of the 
Wagner Labor Act, 
“selfish forces” that have “seized 
upon this time of confusion to in- 
crease their power and wealth at 
the expense of the laborer.” He 
contended the proposed new legis- 
lation by Congress threatened to 
destroy the social gains of the last 
few years. “Under the the guis< 
of correcting inequities in existing 
law, they strike at the very heart 
of the protections against 

and economic injustice that have 
been so laboriously created over 
the years,” he stated 

“We have only begun our labo 
to improve the conditions of lift 
of those who toil, to mitigate the 
effects on them of economic in- 
stability, and to remove the causes 
of civil conflict.” Senator Wagner 
remarked and added: 

“Millions of our citizens 
stand in the- need of the benefits 
of soc:al security have yet to have 
them granted. The worker has not 
yet been adequately protected 
against the effects of cyclical de- 
pressions that ia the past proved 
so devastating to him.” 

Senator Wagner also attacked 
communism and totulitarianism as 
“attempting to achieve social jus- 
tice by destroying liberty.” 


denounced 


social 


3 E 


who 


The Senator’s speech was de-| 


livered by his son, Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr. The Senator was 
present but said his physician has 
advised him to avoid the strain 
| Of public speaking. 


| those 


ourth Annual Pope Leo XIII Award for outstanding 


social ®@— ' 


Says Securily Search 
Gan Become “Selfish 
and Softening Thing” 


The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man in his sermon at Christ 
Church (Methodist) in New York 
City on April 20, said that the 
search for security could become 
“a selfish and softening thing’ 
according to the New York 
‘Times” of April 21, which fur- 
ther indicated Dr. Sockman as 
saying: 

Dr. Sockman called this a “se- 
curity-conscious” generation and 
said that war-harassed Europeans 
craved security more than the 
democracy and liberty held forth 
as American ideals. He said that 
a certain amount of security was 
necessary to ‘release creative 
powers,” but that it remained to 
be determined where security 
ceased to be a stimulus and be- 
came a sedative. 

“The great 
courage 


virtues of faith and 
cannot thrive among 
who are always playing 
safe,” he said. “Marriages moti- 
vated by the desire for security 
prove unsafe for love. Our relig- 
ious faith should make us secure 
enough to be calm, to be coura- 
geous, to be creative and to be co< 
operative.” 
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NYSE Requests Data on Member Relations With 
Investment Trusts 


Depar:ment of Member Firms of New York Stock Exchange wants 
information filed, prior to April 28, relating to connection of a 
member or member firm associated with any investment trust, ei-her 


through participating in its organization or management or by 
offering its securities. 


In a letter dated April 15, 1947, addressed to 
New York Stock Exchange by Frank J. Coyle, Jr., 
of the Department of Members 
Firms of the Exchange, informa- 
tion is requested regarding asso- 
ciation with any investment trust. 
either through participation in the 


members of the 
Assistant Director 


thereof is associated with an in- 
vesiment trust in any of the fore- 
going capacity, the report should 
include the following: 

(a) The name of the investment 
trust. 

(b) The size of the investment 
trust as indicated by the market 
To the Members of the New York | valuation of its portfolio as of Dec. 

Stoci: Exchange: 31, 1946, or other recent conveni- 

The Department of Member ent date. 

Firms requests that all membzcr| 


trust, or by offering or distributing 
its securities. The text of Mr. 
Coyle’s letter follows: 


(c) The name of the individual 


va _ A cent hagas members | member, partner or employee. 
of the Excnaige who are n¢ art- | ; 
eng oS at pal (d) The nature of the membe: 


ners of any member firm notify it | 
whether or not they are at present 
associated with any investment 
trust, either through participating 
in the organization or management 
of the trust or by offering or dis- 
tributing its securities. 


or member firm’s association with 
the trust. 

Where a member or member 
firm is not associated with an in- 
vestment trust in any of the fore- 
going capacities, a report to that 


The association of a member, | ffect should be filed with the De- 
member firm or any partner or|Partment of Member Firms. 
employee thereof should be re-| Transactions in the securities of 


ported in 
cases: 


the following specific | an investment trust or the execu- 
tion or orders for the account of 
an investment trust by a membei 
or member firm acting solely as a 
broker or over-the-counter dealer 
should not be reported, as mem- 
bership association, unless the 
member or member firm partici- 
pates, directly or indirectly, in a 


(a) Where a member, partner or 
employee of the firm is an officer, 
director, employee or shareholdei 
of an investment trust or affiliated 
depositor corporation. 

(b) Where there is a manage- 
ment or investment advisory con- ; 
tract between the member. the | Sales commission or discount from 
firm or any partner or employee the issuer or distributor of the 
thereof, and an investment trust. Securities of the trust. 

(c) Where a member or membeé: The Department of Member 
firm has been engaged at any time | Firms requests that information in 
since Jan. 1, 1947, in the distribu-| response to this request be sub- 
tion of the securities of an invest-|mitted to it in writing prior to 
ment trust. April 28, 1947. 


Where a FRANK J. COYLE, Jr., 
firm or Assistant Director. 


member 
employee 


member or 
partner or 


Approves Changes in New York State Investment 
Companies’ Act 


Gov. Dewey signs Bewley Bill expanding activities of investment 
companies. May now receive and hold deposits under Banking 
Department restrictions. 


On April 12, Governor Thomas E. Dewey signed the so-called 
Bewley Bill, which amends part of the State Banking Law relating 
to investment companies. The bill,* site dia eT 
as Chap. 776 of the laws of 1947,'in accordance with the terms of 
authorizes in addition to powers subdivision three of Section 508 
already granted investment com-,of this chapter, or (b) a bank, 
panies “to engage in the business trust company or industrial bank, 
of receiving deposits; provided, or any two or more of such organ- 
however, that nothing contained in izations, shall own an aggregate of 
this article shall prevent an in-|25% or more of the capital stock 
vestment company from maintain-|of such investment company, or 
ing for the account of others credit | (c) such investment company is a 
balances incidental to, or arising corporation which, under the 
out of, the exercise of its lawful terms of subdivision 6 of this Sec- 
powers, but the banking board tion, is deemed for the purposes 
shall have power to prescribe, by of this Section to be a corporation 
specific or general regulation, the affiliated with a corporate bank- 
extent to which, and the condi- ing organization.” 
tions upon which, such credit bal- 





ances may be established, main- ° ° 
tained and paid out.” Appointment of McKenzie 
The law in relation to invest- Superintendent of Insurance 


fobert E. Dineen, President, and 
Commissioner of Insurance J. Ed- 
win Larson, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, jointly announced on 
April 17, the appointment of Jack 
McKenzie, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, to the vacancy 
which exists in the subcommittee 
on Central Office. Commissioner 
David A. Forbes of Michigan is 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, of 
which Commissioner C. F. J. Har- 
rington is a member. Appoint- 
ment of the Subcommittee was 
authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting in Syracuse 
in September, 1946. The resolu- 
tions creating the Subcommittee 
authorized the Chairman of the 


ment companies as it now stands 
also permits investment companies 
“to borrow and lend money, with 
or without real or personal secur- 
ity; as principal or agent, to pur- 
chase, discount, acquire, invest in, 
sell and dispose of bills of ex- 
change, drafts, notes, acceptances 
and other choses in action and ob- 
ligations for the payment of 
money; and, as principal or agent, 
to purchase, acquire, invest in. 
service, sell and dispose of, and 
make loans upon the security of. 
bonds and mortgages on real prop- 
erty situated in this State or out- 
side this State. 


The Act now eliminiates the re- 
quirement of an annual examina- 
tion of investment companies, | 


“unless (a) such investment com- Executive Committee and the 
pany has been authorized by the; President jointly to name its 
banking board to receive deposits, members. 





Truman Promises Federal 
Aid to Texas City 


A White House statement on 
April 17 said that President Tru- 
man had telegraphed a message of 
sympathy to the stricken surviv- 
ors of the Texas City, Texas, dis- 
aster and had promised the coop- 
eration of Government agencies in 


relief activities. The President 
said that every Governmental 
agency had been requested to 


lend all possible aid. Associated 
Press Washington advices stated. 
Charles G. Ross, White House 
press secretary, said that the 
President had no specific steps in 
mind, knowing that disaster relief 
is so well organized that appro- 
priate agencies go into action au- 
tomatically. National headquar- 
ters of the Red Cross reported 
that there was no shortage ofl 
medical supplies at the scene, and 
that more than 240 nurses had 
registered for duty. Red Cross 
funds of $225,000 have been allo- 
cated for work on the spot. 

War Assets Administration has 
offered use of all its surplus medi- 
cal supplies, a dispatch to the 
New York “Times” stated, and 
the Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
are furnishing speedy transporta- 
tion and other services needed. 
Experts on burns have been sent 
to Texas City by the Navy De- 
|partment from its Medical Re- 
search Institute, at Bethesda, Md. 
Texas Senator W. Lee O’Daniel 
introduced a_ resolution in the 
Senate calling for an 
tion of the disaster. 

According to a spokesman at 
the French Embassy, a French 
commission of inquiry will inves- 
tigate on the scene the explosion 
of the French merchant vessel 
Grandcamp which was the begin- 
ning of the series of explosions 
and fires suffered by the city. The 
group was reported to include of- 
ficials of the French Line, and an 
inspector of the French merchant 


marine, the French Consul at 
Houston, Texas, having immedi- 
ately gone to Texas City. 

TT — —_ 


Retail Prices Continue 
To Gain in March 


There was a further gain in re- 
tail prices during March, accord- 
ing to Fairchild Publications’ Re- 
tail Price Index. Quotations have 
advanced for 13 consecutive 
months, reaching a new high since 
the Index was started in 1931, said 
the Fairchild report, issued on 
April 16, which added: 

“Prices on April 1 showed a 
gain of 0.5% above March 1 and 
were 8.7% above April 1 a year 
ago. Most of the gain in the 12 
months has been recorded since 
July 1. The Index showed a gain 
of 7.7% since the middle of 1946. 

“Once again each of the major 
groups advanced during the 
month, with the largest increase 
in piece goods in men’s apparel. 
Women’s apparel showed practi- 
cally no change, with smaller in- 
creases in home furnishings and 
infants’ wear. Men’s_ apparel, 
home furnishings and _ infants’ 
wear showed the greatest gains 
above a year ago. The same groups 
also recorded the greatest ad- 
vances above July 1, 1946. 


“An analysis of the individual | 


items comprising the Index shows 
an increasing number of declines 
or fractional changes. Declines 
were recorded by woolen piece 
goods, women’s hosiery, and furs. 
Infant’s underwear showed no 
change. The greatest increase was 
recorded by cotton wash goods, 
sheets and pillowcases, men’s and 
women’s shoes, and men’s under- 
wear. Retail prices will see their 
first postwar high within the next 
60 to 90 days. Prices will tend 
lower during the latter half of the 
year, according to A. W. Zelomek, 
Economist, under whose supervi- 
sion the Index is compiled. De- 
spite the advance, retail prices are 
not reflecting current spot replace- 
ment.” 
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‘factors, such 2s the doubtful cut- 




















Meetings between steel firms and the steel union which have 
been taking place at intervals since the middle of January on the 
wage question and which have proved fruitless un to Saturday of 
last week were concluded with the announcement that evening by 
Benjamin F. Fairless, President of the United Staies Steel Corp. thet 
the company and its five principal steel-producinge subsidiaries had 
reached an agieement with the ©— on anaes 
union cn a general wage increase;come of pending wage negotia- 
of 12% cents an hour, or $1 a | tions in the autemetive and steel 
day, and other employee benefits, | industries, and the increasing de- 
An additional 242 cents an hour] mand for lower prices produced 
to cover the adjustment of wage! great pressure on prices, which 
Inequit-es and differentials, in ef-| resulted in a break on Monday of 
fect, brings the increase to a 15-|two to seven points in trading 





cent hourly pay rise. | that involved 1,111 issues out of 
3 The agreement reached by Big | the total cf 1,259 listed. At the 
steel and the steelworkers union |clese of the week the list regis- 


follows closely the pattern of | tered some evidence of recovery. 
Ge ieral Motors and the electrical On Monday of the current week 
ee y | nal unity in support of his pro- 
increase In pay rates. gram of reducing prices to pre- 
One factor in the steel situation | vent a depression and of keeping 


which the union was expected to|taxes un and continuing rent 
pounce upon, “The Iron Age’’|credit and export controls untJ3 
stated last week, was the steel | the country is “ever the hump” of 
earnings report of the United | inf'ation. He warned business that 


States Steel Corp. for the first 
quarter of the current vear, which 
is expected to be announced on 
Apri] 2G. These figures, it is un-]| verity 
dersteoc, will show quite an in- 
crease from fourth quarter net in- 
come 


prompt price cuts not only caa 
prevent a new depression but can 
set the stage for a peacetime pros- 


| 
| 
that should surpess even 
wartime production, 
7 Ay, Secretary of the Treasury John 
; but steel officials contended | Ww, Snyder predicted on Tuesday 
ihut the showing for one quarter] of this week that there will ne t 
was insufficient time on which to he a serious econcmic recession 
base permanently higher rates. |jn the next 15 months. Speaking 
The magazine pointed out that! before a Senate committee. he 
there was fear in some quarters/to!ld them he thought industry 


1 +} ) : ‘yy ice : et "A € , , . . + 
that the steel price structure may | would cooperate in lo vering high 





not withstand a severe testing | price s, but he contended that in- 
rha cunniv hegingse F . “es - : rtp 

wh¢ n Cu ty Seep to utrun dé ;}come tax cuts now would disrupt 
mand late this vear. Most steel | president 


Truman’s campaign to 
bring prices down. 


Although output in some indus- 


officials held that the earnings in 
the first quarter of this year will 
have no bearing on the year’s 


tries fell slig rj > week 

labor ccsts and that they should total eo eon oe bedar anes 

not be taken as a reason for a ie ae eeare I ucwon | re 

much higher wage rate mained close te the very high 
H i 4 i ieee = c . ] ‘ . . s . D r = i 

~ ‘ . a eve s > ‘ y 3 ad Oc a td 

President Philip Murray, head “a Is of rece nt weeks. Irregular 

of the United Steel Workers of . iveries of raw materials and 
yg. { > t t a shortages f 4 > y 

America, (CIO), on Mondéy even- lortages 0 some component 


parts were the chief obstacles to 
increased prcduction in many in- 
dustries. The weather in most 
sections of the country was favor- 
able to outside overations. Ship- 
ments of most finished producis 
continued to increase in both size 
and regularity and generally or- 
der volume was maintained at a 
| very high level. 

In the automotive industry pro- 


ing of the present week comment- 
ing upon the wage agreement as- 
serted that the new pact between 
the steelworkers and the United 
states Steel Corn. “assures peace 
in the industry for two years’ 
and furnishes “an answer to Con- 
gressional labor baiters’” contem- | 
plating restrictive labor laws. | 

As to the steel industry’s im- 
mediate future, magazine “Steel,” | 





wr whee ices = ataggne duction of passenger cars and 
in its current revie Ww of the steel | trucks in the United States and 
trade, predicted a promising one | Canada is estimated at 103.148 
with capacity operations through | 2... a ’ 


lunits by Weard’s Automotive - 
June assured. y : tive Re 


; eevee | ports, compared wi a revis 
Continuing, it stated, return of | figure for last Bee. of ipa 
e 4 . | i las \ oe < 4 t 
the coal mines to private owner- sale 
ship, on July 1, will be the next Sie 
3 aay eed a | Jn the comparable week last 
hurdle for the industry unless the | vear 56505 units were oroduced 
transition is mede without a new |? 5‘ ate : I : ? 


while 99,945 were turned out in 


coal strixe. . 
: t cine dies dane: Aa 1d the corresponding week of 1941. 
ee, ure oeane prea Included in thi¢. weele’s total 
steadily although the steel de- ee peatiliy nee a 
) + , “A were 71,847 cars and 26,036 trucks 
mand is still strong. Wire rope rs and 26,036 truck 


for U. S. plants and 3,325 cars 
and 1,940 trucks built in Canada. 

The usual post-holiday decline 
in consumer buying resulted in 
a moderate decline in retail vol- 
ume in the week. Reports from 


and other specialties are turning 
easier although sheets, strip, pipe 
and plates are still shert. 

Scrap prices have been retreat- 
ing steadily with a drop of $3 a 


on in Pittsburgh revorted last - SEU 

vay of ~ at @QR - : most sections of the country indt- 
week and offerings at $35 a ton cated that total dollar volume was 
were “f£ ning begging.” The maga- Catlec c Le . ar voiums Vas 


close to that of a year ago. Shop- 
pers, for the most part, continued 
to shun high prices and inferior 
quality goods. 

Wholesale volume rose slightly 
in the week and continued to be 
moderately above that of the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Mar- 
kets generally were well attended 
and new order volume increased 
slightly over that of the previous 
week. Buyers were _ interested 
mainly in goods which could be 
delivered immediately or in the 
near future. 

Electric Production—The Edison 
Electric Institute reports that the 
output of electricity decreased to 
4,619,700,000 kwh. in the week 
ended April 12, 1947, from 4,693,- 
055,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week ended 
April 12, 1947, was 15.1% above 


(Continued on page 9) 


a stabilized market 
around 


zine said thet 
probably will be set up 
$30 a ton. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel compames having 93% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 95.0% of capacity for the week 
beginning April 21, 1947, as com- 
pared with 94.5% one week ago, 
97.0% one month ago and 73.6% 
one year ago. This represents an 
increase of 0.5 point or 05% from 
the preceding week. 

The week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,€52,490 tons of 
steel ingots and castings compared 
with 1,653,700 tons one week ago, 
1,697,400 tons one month ago and 
1,297,100 tons one year ago. 

On the stock market front last 
week a number of unfavorable 
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As | We See It 


upon the way democracy usu- 
ally prefers to work. The fact 
is that fcr several reasons the 
public in this country as well 
as abroad slowly came to 
change its mind about the so- 
cial wisdom of permitting the 
law to remain as it had been. 
Integration in business organ- 
ization was steadily proceed- 
ing. Concentration of eco- 
nomic power was making 
even faster headway. It slow- 
ly came to be believed that 
the “balance of strength” 
between employer and em- 
ployee had been destroyed, 
and that the former had 
reached a position where he 
could deal unfairly with his 
individual employees — and 
was inclined to do so. 

The movement to grant 
compensating special “rights” 
to the employee was probably 
not hindered by the fact that 
there were many, many more 
employees than there were 
employers, that each man 
(and later each woman) on 
the payrolls had a vote, and 
that more and more as the 
years went by there arose 
among wage earners a grow- 
ing consciousness of political 
power and a determination to 
use it. It, of course, remained 


for Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
make the fullest use of the 
political opportunity thus pre- 
sented, and to place upon the 


statute books of the nation 
legal provisions which hardly 
a handful of citizens had ever 
dreamed of a half decade be- 
fore. These, for the most part, 
are the “inalienable rights” 
about which we hear so much 
nowadays. 


From what has been said 
it is plain that the American 
people are bound by no “law 
of the Medes and the Per- 
sians which altereth not” in 
their dealing with this subject 
of labor unions. It is not even 
under any constitutional re- 
straints save those of general 
application. They are in fact 
wholly free to take what ac- 
tion they deem wise in the 
premises, and their decision 
can and should be governed, 
not by a special consideration 
for wage earners or labor 
unions, but by a judgment of 
what is for the common good. 
It is hardly likely that they 
will do anything of the sort, 
but there is no reason under 
the sun why they should not 
revert to the situation as it 
existed in 1850 or 1800 if, in 
their judgment, that state of 
affairs would serve the pub- 
lic interest better than any 
other. What is under consid- 
eration here is not those 
broad general provisions of 
our fundamental concepts of 
human rights, but rather 
what is best to be done about 
special privileges which we in 
our wisdom (or possibly in 
our unwisdom) have in the 
past conferred upon one ele- 
ment in the population. 
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be forgotten that these special 
privileges are by no means 
only those which have been 
granted by a politically mind- 
ed Congress or equally time- 
serving State Legislatures. 
Indeed, the most dangerous 
and generally most undesir- 
able of these special privi- 
leges is found in the immu- 
nity of strikers and strike 
leaders from the law enforc- 
ing agencies of government— 
probably likewise not too 
eager to incur ill will among 
groups controlling, or reputed 
to control, large blocks of 
votes. Indeed it would in 
some instances not be going 
too far to say that union law- 
breakers, far from feeling the 
weight of police authority, 


are actually aided and abetted 'tion of Cost Accountants, a two- 


in their unlawfulness. It is, 
for example, sometimes very 
easy (in the name of prevent- 
ing violence) to forbid pos- 
sible strike-breakers, or even 


others with legitimate busi-| 


ness in the premises, from 
crossing or approaching pick- 
et lines. 

Indeed, it sometimes seems 
almost futile to undertake 
sweeping legislative reform 
having to do with labor mat- 
ters so long as the ordinary 
law of the land is daily 
flouted by these very unions 
which we would restrain by 
the withdrawal from them of 
special statutory privileges. 
One of the first things a 
wearied public should de- 
mand and get is a situation 
in which the union member 
and the union leader are re- 
quired to observe the ordi- 
nary law of the land even as 
you and I. It is, of course, the 
public which must attend to 
this matter if it is to be at- 
tended to at all. Public offi- 
cials rarely act ahead of pub- 
lic opinion, and are not likely 
to be very effective when 
they do. On the other hand, 
public opinion can and should 
drive the police forces and the 
courts to their evident duty 
and enable them to be effec- 
tive in the discharge of those 
duties. This is the first task 
and by far the most impor- 
tant. 

Meanwhile there should be 
no evasion of the issues now 
being raised in Washington. 
There is every reason why 
we should not be satisfied 
with proposals for further 
governmental interference in 
and control of this situation, 
and with plans for setting up 
new machinery to carry us 
further into a planned eccn- 
omy. There is on the other 
hand every reason why we 
should restudy and re- 
appraise this whole notion of 
special privilege to labor 
unions. There cannot be the 
slightest question that we 
have gone much too far in 
granting to these organiza- 
tions privileges and immuni- 
ties which we should never 
dream of granting to any 
farmer, 


who 
a nd 


also has many votes 
which are daily being 
abused. 

Let it be understood at the 
same time that there is an- 
other aspect economically 
speaking the most funda- 
mental aspect of all this 


which is beyond the reach of 


law, law makers, and law en- 
forcement authorities. It 
should not be beyond public 
opinion. This is the unwill- 
ingness of the workers of this 
day to be fully productive, 
and the unwillingness of the 
unions to permit them to be. 
This situation lies like a dead 
hand upon industry, and if 
it continues there it may 
spell our end. 


Rochester Cost Conference 

Celebrating the 25th Anniver- 
sary of the founding of Rochester, 
N. Y., Chapter, National Associa- 


day Cost Conference emphasizing 
the constructive role which indus- 
trial accounting is playing in mod- 
ern business life, and featuring as 
speakers J. Edward Walters, 
President of Alfred University, 
and John H, MacDonald, Vice- 
President of the National Broad- 
casting Company, will be held 
May 2-3 at Hotel Seneca, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Sponsored by eight 
Upper New York State chapters 
of the N. A. C. A., the Rochester 
Conference is the last in a series 
of four similar conferences held 
in various sections of the United 
States during the past year under 
the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. 
Opening day of the Conference 
will be devoted to a discussion of 


/methods for improving the serv- 


ices rendered by N.A.C.A. both to 
its members and the public. Di- 
rectors of participating chapters 
will confer with the national offi- 
cers of the Association, with Na- 
tional President William J. Car- 


iter of Atlanta, Ga., presiding. An 


all-day technical session will fea- 
ture the second day of the Con- 
ference, during which there will 
be five speakers, including be- 
sides Messrs. Walters and Mac- 
Donald, Allen H. Ottman, Vice- 
President and Controller, Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co.; Erwin H. 
Schell, head, Department of Busi- 
ness Administrative Engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Frank Wallace 
Principal, McKinsey and Co. 
Cooperating with Rochester 
Chapter in the Rochester Confer- 
ence are members of the follow- 
ing Upper New York State chap- 
ters: Buf- 
Mid-Hudson, 


and 


Albany, Binghamton, 


falo, Jamestown, 
Syracuse, and Utica. 


Hails Catholic Conference 

President Truman sent a mes- 
sage on April 12 to the National 
Council of Catholic Men, the offi- 
cers and directors, during their 
annual meeting at the nation’s 
capital, Associated Press advices 
stated. The President assured the 
convention: “I have every faith 
and confidence that the National 
Council of Catholic Men will re- 
main unwearied in its work to 
promote peace and mutual under- 
standing among all men.” The 
President of the Council, John W. 
Babcock of Detroit, said in an ad- 
dress that “international, indus- 
trial, social and economic” prob- 
lems must be solved through rec- 
ognizing “the fatherhood of God 
as the source and authority for all 
human relationships.” 


;and 


SEC Reports on Individuals’ Saving in 1946 


1946 1! 
according to the quarterly 


During the 
form, 
in the 
Exchange Commission. 
half the amount saved in 


year 


“ss,” 


war levels, declining considerably 
from the highs of 1942-1945. This 
decline reflected increased con- 
sumer expenditures, attributable 
in part to higher prices as well as 
larger civilian supplies, more than 
offsetting the increase in incomes 
after payment of taxes.” 

The Commission in its report on 
March 28 continued: 

“Cash and deposits and U. S. 
Government securities have ac- 
counted for the greater part of 
liquid saving in recent years, ap- 
proximately 80%. As of Dec. 31, 
1946, individuals’ holdings in these 
two forms amounted to the ex- 
tremely large totals of $128 billion 
and $65 billion, respectively. Of 
the total of cash and deposits, $26 
billion was in the form of cur- 
rency, $53 billion in time and sav- 
ings deposits, and $49 billion in 
checking accounts. Individuals’ 
holdings of U. S. Government se- 
curities were mainly concentrated 
in U. S. savings bonds, amounting 
to $33 billion in Series A-E bonds 
and $12 billion in F and G bonds, 
with other U. S. Government se- 
curities accounting for $20 bil- 
lion.* 

“During 1946, individuals’ hold- 
ings of currency and bank deposits 
increased by $12.2 billion. Indi- 
viduals also added $3.5 billion to 
their equity in Government insur- 
ance, $3.2 billion to their equity 
in private insurance, and $1.1 bil- 
lion to their investment in savings 
and loan associations. At the same 
time, they increased their mort- 
gage indebtedness by $2.9 billior, 
other consumer indebtedness by 
$2.4 billion, and reduced their in- 
vestment in securities other than 
U. S. Government by $300 million 

“While the composition of sav- 
ing changed somewhat from the 
preceding year, currency and bank 
deposits was still the largest com- 
ponent of individuals’ saving. The 
growth in individuals’ cash and 
deposits during 1946 reflected sub- 
stantial increases in bank deposits, 
though considerably less than the 
record increases of 1945. Individ- 
uals added $6.7 billion to their 
checking accounts and $5.3 billion 
to their time and savings deposits 
as contrasted to $7.8 billion and 
$8.6 billion, respectively, during 
1945. On the other hand, currency 
increased by only $200 million as 
compared with $3.0 billion in the 
previous year. 

“One of the more significant de- 
velopments in the composition o! 
individuals’ saving was the recor 
growth in consumer indebted 1ess 
Mortgage debt increased by $2.9 
billion while consumer debt other 
than mortgages increased by $2.4 
billion, compared with increases 
of only $200 million and $800 mil- 
lion in 1945. The increase in mort- 
gage debt was equal to about 80% 
of net purchases of new homes by 
individuals reflecting to some ex- 
tent the substantial rise in real 
estate prices. 

“The 1946 increase in individ- 
uals’ holdings of U. S. savings 
bonds was considerably less than 
in the preceding year—$900 mil- 
lion in contrast to $6.9 billion in 
1945. The increase last year re- 
flected net purchases of Series F 
G bonds amounting to $1.9 
billion, partly offset by $1.0 billion 
of net redemptions of the more 
widely held Series A-E. Individ- 
uals’ equity in U. S. Government 
securities other than savings bonds 
increased by $500 million, result- 
ing from repayments of bank loans 
of $900 million less $400 million 
retirements in excess of market 
purchases. It should be pointed 
out that the $600 million of armed 
forces leave bonds issued in the 
last quarter of 1946 to discharged 
veterans has been excluded from 
saving. 

“While the growth in insurance 


dividuals saved 


United States made public on March 28 by 
said the Cx 
1945 and the lowest 
year prior to our entry into the wa 
of income saved returned to pre-¢ 


$15.8 billion in liquid 
by individuals 
the Securities and 
nmission, “‘was less than 
since 1941, the latest 
r. During last year the proportion 


analysis of 


saving 


and pension reserves in 1946 was 
less than in the preceding year, it 
constituted a much higher propor- 
tion of total saving than during 
the war years and was second only 
to the increase in individuals’ cash 
and deposits. The $3.2 billion in- 
crease in individuals’ equity in 
private insurance was $700 million 
less than in 1945, while the in- 
crease in Government insurance 
of $3.5 billion was $1.5 billion less 
than in the preceding year. The 
rise in the National Service Life 
Insurance Fund, which accounted 
for more than half the total in- 
crease in Government insurance, 
was slightly less than in 1945. The 
increase in Social Security funds, 
on the other hand, which made up 
somewhat less than one-third the 
total, was only half that in the 
previous year. 

“Of the remaining components 
of individuals’ saving during 1946, 
there was a decline of $300 million 
in individuals’ investment in State 
and local government securities 
while their investment in corpo- 
rate and other securities remained 
unchanged. A substantial net in- 
crease in outstanding stock issues, 
almost all of which was absorbed 
by individuals, was entirely offset 
by large institutional purchases of 
corporate bonds from individuals. 

“During the fourth quarter of 
1946, individuals’ liquid saving 
amounted to $3.7 billion,t a some- 
what lower rate than in the third 
quarter. Individuals added $2.5 
billion to their cash and deposits 
compared with $3.5 billion in the 
preceding quarter. Individuals’ 
indebtedness arising from the pur- 
chase of consumer goods increased 
by the comparatively large amount 
of $1.1 billion,$ while mortgage 
debt rose by $800 million, continu- 
ing the trend of prior quarters. 
Also during the last three months 
of 1946 individuals added $600 
million to their holdings of U. S. 
Government securities, $100 mil- 
lion to their investment in State 
and local government securities, 
and $200 millicn to their invest- 
ment in corporate and other se- 
curities. It is interesting to note 
that the increase in individuals’ 
investment in corporate and other 
securities took the form of net 
purchases of new _ stock. issues. 
While there was almost $1.0 bil- 
lion net increase in corporate 
bonds outstanding, this was en- 
tirely absorbed by institutions, for 
the most part through private 
placements.” 


In this analysis individuals’ saving 
includes unincorpcrated business saving 
tf (ceriain) types. Corporate and Gov- 
ernment saving are not included. The 
hange in individuals’ equity in Govern- 
nent insurance is, however, considered as 
yart of individuals’ saving. 

Net of lcans by banks to individuals 
(including brokers) for the purchasing 
cr carrying of Government securities. 
There was $1.5 billicn of such debt out- 
standing as of the end of 1946. 

This does not reflect the liquidation 
of inventories of unincorporated business 
(net of the change in notes and accounts 
payable). Altheugh the amount of this 
liquidation is not known, it is believed 
to have been in the neighborhood of $200 
million in the fourth quarter of 1946. 

sThis does not include the change im 
consumers’ indebtedness to unincorpo-+ 
rated business, which is é¢stimated ta 
have increased by $300 million. 


a Buenos Aires Bds. 


Province of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine Republic, 414.%-434% ex- 
ternal readjustment sinking fund 
doilar bonds of 1935, due Nov. 1, 
1975, in the principal amount of 
$67,900 have drawn by lot for 
redemption on May 1, 1947 
through operation of the sinking 
fund. Payment at par and accrued 
interest to the redemption date 
will be made at the principal 
trust office of The Chase National 


at the head office of The National 
City Bank of New York. 
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Steel Output Slightly Increased—Wage Pact 
Reached—Scrap Declines—Backlogs Reduced 


An agreement has been concluded between the five principal 
steel producing subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation 
and the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) providing a general 


wage increase of 12 


cents an hour, or $1 a day, and other employee 


benefits, according to an announcement made on April 20. This will 


bring the total increase to slightly 
pact runs from April 1, 1947 
May i, 1949, with the provision 
that either party may re-open the 
subject to upward or downward 
changes in wage rates during a 
limited period prior to May l, 
1948. 

“The Iron Age,” 
working paper. in its 
today (April 24), says 

“The steel scrap market this 
week broke sharply in practically 
all consuming centers in the coun- 
try. At Pittsburgh, the major steel 
center, heavy melting steel scrap 
prices took one of the biggest 
nose dives in history. Quotations 
there early this week, dropped an 
average of $5.25 a ton. At Phila- 
delphia heavy melting grades 
were down $3 a ton. Other de- 
clines were: Buffalo, $4 a ton; 
Birmingham, $3 a ton; New York 
and Boston $2.50; Cleveland and | 
Youngstown $2 and Detroit $1 a| 
ton. Average prices were off 50¢ | 
a ton at Chicago but a greater | 
reaction is expected there next! 
week. 

“*The Iron Age’ scrap compos- | 
ite price, which includes the) 
averages of Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago heavy melting | 
quoiations, declined this week to| 
$31.83 a gross ton, a drop of $2.92) 
from last week’s figure of $34.75. | 
The price this week is down 7.84} 
a ton from the _  all-time-high | 
reached in the middle of March | 
when the composite was $39.67. | 
The completion of old high priced | 
orders and a general reaction | 
from the ridiculously high quota- | 
tions of a month ago were the| 
major reasons for the decline. | 
Some sources saw this scrap price | 
drop as an indication of a more | 
normal steel market in the) 
months to come. 

“Significant trends in the U. S. | 
Steel-United Steelworkers wage 
contract, which will be accepted | 
by our other steel companies, in- | 
cluded: Emphasis by Mr. Murray 
on the 2-year time limit; accent | 
on. the various social features of 
the agreement; the fact that the 
contract was retroactive to April | 
1 instead of Feb. 15, the date 
when the original contract ex- 
pired; and finally the brushing 
off by the union of the whole 
portal-to-portal question except 
where an individual wants to 
keep it alive. 

“roth the union and the com- 
pany have estimated the cost of 
the new wage agreement, but its 
actual effect on steel earnings 
will not be known for a few 
months at least. It appears that 
the cost will be so great that any 
chance of base price cuts in the 
steel industry can be termed no 
more than a mere possibility. But 
there is every indication that 
United States Steel Corp. is bank- | 
ing heavily on greater employee 
morals and efficiency to prevent 
the necessity for any upward 
change in current steel prices. 

“Steel processors who in years 
gone by have more or less had to 
accept the,big steel wage contract 
pattern are going to find the new 
contract tough going. Already 
there are‘ deep rumblings as to 
their inability to pay such a wage 
bill. However, it is expected that 
the broad outlines of the U. S. 
Steel contract will be adhered to 
and that local issues will be 
worked out with the union. 

“Except for the possibility of 
labor trouble in the coal mines 
on July 1, the steel industry is 
now able to concentrate its full 
attention on_ steel production. 
This week the steel ingot rate is 
up one-half a point to 95% of 
rated capacity. This rate may be 
bettered by at least a point next 
week Scrapsuppliesareeasier, pig 
jron production is increasing and 


national metal- 
issue ot 


to*— 


|April 21, 


more than 15 cents an hour. The 
employee productivity is expected 
to increase as a result of wage 
agreements. 

“Steel firms have already made 
considerable headway in reducing 
unwieldly backlogs. Most steel 
producers broke all previous 
peacetime production records in 
the first quarter of this year and 
the same trend continued 
April. Allotments to steel con- 
sumers now being mailed indicate 
a slightly easier steel situation 
over the next several months. 
Some sales. people believe thai 
deliveries on bars, plates, struc- 
turals and even some wire prod- 
ucts will be definitely easier 
going into the third quarter. The 
sheet supply, however, showed 
no signs of improvement this 
week. 

“Large users of _hot-rolled 
sheets may be forced to shift to 
cold-rolled sheets if they are to 
maintain high production. The in- 
creased emphasis on cold-rolled 
sheet output has cut down the 
available supply of  hot-rolled 
sheets. One large fabricator of 
automobile frames was consider- 
ing this week a switch to cold- 
rolled material by the fourth 
quarter if the supply picture on 
hot-rolled sheets does not change. 

“A leading steel producer has 
taken a poll of general contractors 
and has found that 53% feel that 
construction prices have reached 
the high point and from here on 
will decline. Straws in the wind 
indicate a slowing up in consumer 
demand for some manufactured 
products.” 


The American iron & Steel In- 
stitute this week announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 93% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 95.0% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
compared with 94.5% 
one week ago, 97.0% one month 
ago and 73.6% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 0.5 point 
or 0.5% over the preceding week. 


|The operating rate for the week 


beginning April 21 is equivalent 
to 1,662,400 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1,653,- 
700 tons one week ago, 1,697,400 
tons one month ago, and 1,297,100 
tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in_ its 
summary of latest news develop- 
ments in the metalworking in- 
dustry. on April 21 stated in pari 
as follows: 

“The immediate future outlook 
in steel and metalworking is 
promising. With resumption of 
normal coal production the mills 
appear assured of high operations 
until at least the end of April, 
and with a steel strike averted 
continued active production 
through June seems a certainty. 
What will happen when the coal 
mines are returned to private 
ownership July 1 is problematical 
since complications threaten in 
the working out of an agreement 
between the mine operators and 
the union. 

“Meanwhile, steel demand con- 
tinues strong, though here and 
there signs of an easing in pres- 
sure are reported. Consumers are 
adopting a more cautious buying 
policy with an eye to holding 
down inventories. Steel salesmen 
are reported seeking business 
more aggressively than for a 
long time past. Inquiry for sheets, 
strip, plates, pipe and small bars 
is as strong as ever, but alloys 
and certain specialties, such as 
wire rope, are definitely easier. 
Assuming steel production con- 
tinues uninterrupted by strikes, 
expectations are that fair de- 
mand-supply balance will be 


into | 


struck in many products within 
a few months. Sheets, strip, pipe 
and plates are exceptions in this 
respect. 

“Government pressure for stee. 
price reductions 
except for adjustment of extra 
cards by independent producers to 
conform with recent changes in- 
itiated by the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. nothing new price- | 
wise has developed.” 


More Freight Cars and 
Locomotives in Service 


The Class I railroads on April 
1, 1947, had 87,080 new freight 
cars on order, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
April 22. This included 26.309 
hoppers (including 1,842 covered 
hoppers), 6,532 gondolas. 1.058 
flat, 9,351 refrigerator, 550 stock. | 
318 miscellaneous freight cars and 
42,962 box including 37,793 plain 
and 5.169 automobile box cars. 
New freight cars on order on/| 
March 1, last, were 75,358, and on 
April 1, 1946 totaled 40,217. O: 
the total number of new 





freight | 


| cars on order on April 1, this year. | 


17,634 are to be built in railroad | 
shops and 69,446 in outside shops 
The Class I railroads also had | 
640 locomotives on order April 1, | 
this year, which included 52) 
steam, six electric and 582 Diesel | 
locomotives. On April 1, 1946, | 
they had 494 locomotives on order, 
which included 82 steam, six elec- | 
tric and 406 Diesel one year ago. | 
The Class I railroads put 7,249) 
new freight cars in service in the | 
first three months of this year (of | 
which 3,017 were installed in| 
March). This included 1,814 hop- 
pers including 419 covered hop- 
pers, 773 gondolas, 300 refrigera- 
tor, 439 flat, 100 miscellaneous 
freight cars and 3,823 box cars 
(latter included 2,702 plain and 
1,121 automobile). New freight 
cars put in service 
quarter of 1946 totaled 8,006. 


steam, and 196 were Diesel. New 
locomotives installed the same 
period last year totaled 31 of 
which 20 were steam and eleven 
were Diesel. 

The figures given above include 
only locomotives and commercial 
service freight cars installed and 
on order by Class I railroads and 
by railroad-owned refrigerator car 
lines. Locomotives and cars in- 
stalled or on order by private cat 
lines, shortlines or industrial rail- 
roads are not included. 


Cotton Export Aid to 
At the annual 


End 


convention at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., of the Amer- 


ican Cotton Association it was 
learned that the Government ex- 
pects to discontinue all direct aid 
for promoting the export of cot- 
ton, and that the trade itself must 
bear the major responsibility of 
developing and maintaining the 
industry at home and _ abroad. 
Federal aid is to cease with the 
end of the current crop year, July 
31, according to E. D. White, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
who addressed the meeting, Asso- 
ciated Press advices stated on 
April 11. “For many years,” Mr. 
White said, “business men have 
been protesting that Government 
has undertaken too many prob- 
lems in their fields of operation. 
We are happy to be able to 
announce that we are now return- 
ing to you a major job—that of 
selling American goods abroad and 
regaining the position American 
cotton once held in world trade.” 
To the delegates assembled from 
the Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia, 
Virginia and Florida he added, 
“the job will not be easy.” The 
Associated Press added that Mr. 
White did not refer to the export 
subsidy of 2 cents a pound which 
is one of the progrems the Gov- 
ernment now operates to assist 
United States cotton in competing 
with foreign-grown stapie. 


| of 12% 


in the first | 


U. S. Steel Effects Wage Agreement With 
Ci0 Union 


continues but} Provides for Wage Increase of 121, Cents an Hour 


Benjamin F. Fairless, President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration made the following statement on April 20: 


“The five principal steel prod 
Steel Corporation have 


“Phis agreement will 
esult in an estimated increase of 
375,000,000 a year in the employ- 


ment costs of United States Steel. | 


“This does not take into con- 


sideration large 


the many millions of 


we purchase from others. 
substantial inerease in the prices 
of our purchased goods and serv- 
ices inevitably follows a rise in 


industrial wage levels. It is im-| 


possible now to estimate accu- 
rately what these additional costs 
to United States Steel will prove 


ito be. 


“The agreement was negotiated 
by American Steel and Wire 
Company, Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 
Corporation, Columbia Steel 
Company, National Tube Com- 
pany and Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company. It runs 
from April 1, 1947 to May 1, 1949, 
with the provision that either 
party may reopen the subject of 
upward or downward changes in 
wage rates during a_ limited 
period prior to May 1, 1948. 

“Other benefits provided under 
the new agreement include: 


“(1) Adjustments were agreed 
to in the hourly wage scales es- 
tablished in February under the 
elimination of inequities program 
in order to set up finally proper 
differentials in the rates of pay 
in relation to the varying degrees 
of skill required. 

(2) Severance pay is provided 


'for employees with certain mini- 

They also put 220 new locomo- | 
| tives in service in the first three 
months of 1947 of which 24 were | 


mum service when technological 
change requires abandonment of 
plants or departments. 

“(3) Changes in the vacation 
plan make employees eligible for 
one and two weeks’ vacation on 
the anniversary of their first and 
fifth year of service, with a third 
week of vacation for employees 
with 25 years’ service. 

“(4) Partial elimination of the 
geographical wage differential in 
the steel operations of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company at Birmingham, Ala. 
was made by reducing the differ- 
ential by 3 cents an hour. At the 
Duluth, Minn. plant of the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company, the 
existing differential of 2'2cents 
an hour was entirely eliminated. 

“(5) The companies have 
agreed to participate in the es- 
tablishment of a new plan involv- 
ing life, accident, health, medical 
and hospital insurance. The 
coverage and content of the new 
plan, its effect on the present 
United States Steel Group Life 
Insurance Plan, and other per- 
tinent considerations, are to be 
the subject of a joint study by 
qualified personnel from the com- 
panies and the Union. This study 
is to be concluded by Nov. 1, 
1947, and when an agreement has 
been reached on the elements of 
the new plan, and the methods for 
its financing and administration, 
the plan will be adopted and put 
into effect. 

“Essentially the present con- 
tract provisions covering main- 
tenance of membership as 
originally directed by the 
Labor Board, are continued. Each 
employee, for a period of 15 days 
beginning on a date to be 
after the signing of the agreement 
will have the opportunity to de- 
cide voluntarily whether or not 
he wishes to remain a member of 
the Union for the duration of the 


contract. We continue opposed to- 


compulsory or restrictive forms 
of union membership and in our 
judgment this matter represents 


concluded an 

| Steelworkers of America (CIO), providing a general wage increase 
cents an hour, or $1 a day, and other employee benefits. 

directly: os . 


increases which | 
may well follow in the prices of | 
dollars | 
worth of goods and services which | 
Our | 
past experience has been that a} 


War | 


fixed | 


ucing subsidiaries of United States 
agreement with the United 


—_—_—_ = — — 


a major problem for national 
policy determination. 

“On the portal-to-portal issue, 
;the Union has agreed that the 
companies shall not be obligated 
to pay for travel or walking time 
spent in preparatory and closing 
activities during the term of the 
new agreement. Also, the Union 
will neither make any new claims 
nor aid or support any existing 
or future claims or actions against 
the companies for portal-to-portal 
time accruing prior to the termin- 
ation of the new agreement. 

“After application of the bene- 
fits of the new agreement, the 
average straight-time hourly 
earnings of our steel workers will 
be about $1.47. This new rate 
represents an increase of approx- 
imately 73% over the comparable 
rate in January, 1941, when 
straight-time hourly earnings of 
such employees were about 85 
cents. These figures do not in- 
clude over-time or vacation pay. 

“Last month the average weekly 
earnings of our steel workers 
amounted to $52.50. Under the 
new agreement this average 
would have been about $58.50. 
Our present minmium basic labor 
rate of 96% cents an hour be- 
comes $1.09 and the top wage 
scale becomes $2.25 an hour. 

“Under this agreement, United 
States Steel incurs heavy in- 
creases in its costs. We sincerely 
hope that with existing high 
levels of operations, these in- 
creased costs can be absorbed 
within the limits of present prices 
for our steel products. We must 
count heavily on the acceptance 
by our employees of their obliga- 
tion to help absorb these new 
costs by increased effort and im- 
proved efficiency. The agreement 
demonstrates our faith in our em- 
ployees and we are confident that 
they in turn will demonstrate 
anew that we can count onithem 
for full and loyal cooperation in 
enabling United States Steel to 
meet its large’ responsibilities.” 

In referring to salaried em- 
ployees not represented by a 
union, Mr. Fairless said that ‘“ad- 
justments would promptly be 
made in the compensation of 
salaried employees of subsidiary 
companies.” 

Murray Hails Agreement 

CIO President Philip Murray 
asserted at Pittsburgh on April 21 
that the Steelworkers’ new pact 
with the United States Steel Corn. 
“assures peace in the industry for 
two years” and furnishes “an 
answer to Congressional labor 
baiters’’ contemplating restrictive 
labor laws. 

Addressing a press conference 
after the committee meeting, 
Murray described the past as ‘“‘an 
answer to all Congressional labor 
baiters hell-bent on destruction of 
labor unions in America.” 

He expressed hope the new 
contract with U. S. Steel would 
serve as a pattern for peaceful 
settlement of labor-management 
differences. 


MBA Conference in Cleve. 


The 34th annual convention of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America and its 8th Exhibit of 
Building, Iidustry and Services 
will be held at Hotel Statler, 
| Cleveland, Oct. 2, 3 and 4, Guy T. 
O. Hollyday, Baltimore. President, 
‘recently announced. Norman R. 
Lloyd, President of the Allied 
Mortgages. Inc., Cleveland, and a 
member of the national organiza- 
tion’s Board of Governors. ~vill be 
head of the local Cleveland com- 
mittee in charge of arrangemenis, 
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Cites Changes in Listing Qualifications 


In a letter to New York Stock Exchange members, Mr. Schram 
states, though there has been no change in fundamental qualifi- 
cations, “we have lifted our sights in interpreting our standards as 
to national interest, distribution and size.” Says there is no inflex- 
ible formula with respect to size of earnings or stockholder distribu- 
tion as a qualification for listing privilege. 


In a letter, dated 
members of the New York Stock 
of the Exchange reviews the ! 
cent evolution of listing qualifica- 
tions. Though noting there has 
been no change in funda ntal 
qualifications. the Exchange. he 
s2ys, ‘has lifted its sights in their 
interpretation as regards national! 
jaterest. distribution and size.” 

The text of Mr. Schram’s iette! 
follows: 

To the Members and 

bers of the New 

Pachaige: 

In Sentember. 1944, for the in- 
formation of members and allied 
members of the Exchange. I out- 
lined in some detail the general 
gualifications necessary for the 
listing of securities, the standards 


Allied Mem- 
York Stock 


ef eligibility and the »rocess of 
iisting. 
Sirce then, the Exchange has 


jisted 566 security issues (exclu- 
sive of additional amounts of 
listed issues), including 118 issues 
of companies which previously 
had no securities listed. During 
this same period, the Exchange 
has deferred action or declined to 
ist a considerable number of 
companies which indicated a de- 
sire to apply for listing, in cases 
where, for one reason or another, 
the issuer or the security failed to 
meet our standards. In most of 
these cases the prosnective appli- 
fants were either lacking of suf- 
ficient national interest or had not 
yet developed a positien in their 
industry or a sulficiently-diversi- 
fied public ownership of their 
shares to meet the standards es- 
tablished by the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

The cooperation of the menibers 
and member firms has been a 
Jarge and helpful factor in broad- 
ening the list of our securities 
and, also, in explaining the stand- 
aris of eligibility and the proce- 
dure of listing to prospective ap- 
Blicant rompanies. 

Since 1944, along with hasic 
chonges in business conditions and 
increasec general price levels, 
there has been a gradual evolution 
of the Exchonge’s standards of 
eligibility for listing. Changes 
have been effected in certain list- 
ing requiremenis and 11 the listing 
fee schedule. 

Fundamental Qualifications 

There has been no change in 
the fundamental qualifications for 
itsting which are summarized im- 
mediately below, but we heve 
“tifted our sights,” in interpreting 
gur standards as to national inter- 
est. distribution and size. 


To be eligible for listing a com- 
pany must be a going concern 
having cither substantial asseis, 
well-demonstarted earning power 
or both. The extent of national 
interest in the company itself, its 
product and its securities is a most 
important factor. Co npanies hav- 
mg only local or regional interest 
would not meet this test. The 
standing of the company in its 
particular field of industry, the 


exient of the market for its prod- 
ucis cr its services, its relative 
stability and position in its incus- 
try, and whether or not it is en- 
gaged in an expanding industry 
with prospects for maintaining or 
improving its position are other 
basic factors. The size of the com- 
pany, measured by the amount of 
Kis assets and its sales and earn- 
ings, are further considerations. 
And, of course, the issue cannot 
be one that is closely held by a 
few people. It must have suffi- 
ciently wide distribution to in- 
Gicate that an adequaie orderly 
auction market in the security can 
be maintained on the Exchange. 
The company must, of course, 
meet the requirements of the Ex- 
change with respect to disclosure 
of essential information and enter 


Aprii 15. 1947, addressed to members and allied 
Exchange, 


Emil Schram, President 





“eqesrsese. abies 
into the listing agreements which 
are designed to provide current 
information to the investing pub- 
lic and to conform to the custom- 
ary technical reauirements essen- 
tial to the orderly conduct of 
transactions on the Exchange. 


Size and Distribution 

The Exchange has established 
no inflexible mathematical for- 
mula with respect to required size 
of earnings or the extent of dis- 
tribution necessary for listing. It 
varies with the type of the secur- 
itv, whether it is a bond, a pre- 
ferred stock or a common stock, 
and the character of the company 
itself. In 1944 it was ordinarily 
expected that a company, to be 
eligible, should show earnings in 
excess of $500,000 a vear for at 
least two years prior to its becom- 
ing engaged in the war effort. 
Since V-J Day increasing em- 
phasis is being placed on post-war 
earnings and, in the absence of 
special. ciccumstances, demon- 
strated net earning power under 
competitive conditions should be 
nearer $750,000 a year after all 
charges rather than $500,000. 

As to the extent of distribution 
of a common stock issue, a broad 
distribution of over 200,000 shares 
among 1,500 stockholders is the 
minimum expected for listing un- 
caer current conditions. This stand- 
ard apvlies to common stocks 
whose market value is within the 
normal medium-price range; in 
the case of lower-priced issues a 
wicer distribution is required. The 
character of the market and the 
price range of a security prior to 
its admission to dealings are also 
taken into consideration, along 
with the distribution figures. The 
extent of distribution necessary 
for preferred stocks and bonds 
differs considerably from that re- 
quired of common stocks, pri- 
marily that such distribution need 
not be as widespread. 

Listing Fees 

The listing fee schedule of the 
Exchange was revised last year by 
the elimination of the optional 
lump sum method of paving for 
new stock issues and by a reduc- 
tion of the fee for issues over 2,- 
000,000 shares, At present, the fee 
schedule calls for a small initial 
fee and an annual continuing fee 
for 15 years. The initial fee is ™% 
of 1 cent per share for the first 
2,000,000 shares listed and %4 of 1 
cet per share for shares in excess 
of 2,000,000. The continuing fee 
is “4 cf 1/10th of a cent per 
for the first 2,000,000 shares and 
1/20th of a cent per share for 
shares in excess of 2,000,000. The 
minimum initial fee for stocks of 
companies having no _ stock al- 
ready listed is $2,000 and the min- 


ee 
yAataairs 


imum continuing fee is $200 per 
Stock issue per e@nnum. 
Procedure 


I believe that members and al- 
(led members of the Exchange are 
familiar with the many advan- 
tages of listing which accrue to 
companies in which there is a sub- 
stantial public interest and to their 
security-holders, of which broad- 
ened market for the benefit of 
securliy-holders, the assistance 
provided in facilitating new fi- 
nancing, and the wider public rec- 
ognition of the company’s name 
and product are only a few. 

Members and allied members 
who may desire further informa- 
iion with respect to either elig- 
ibility standards of the Exchange, 
or listing procedure as they may 
affect a particular company, are 
invited to confer with the staff of 
the Department of Stock List. 
Where there is any question as to 
the eligibility of a security for 





listing, I would be most apprecia- 


tive if you will get in touch with 
me or with the Denartment of 
Stock List before making any rep- 
resentation to the management of 
a company regarding listing, in 
order to make the best presenta- 
tion and to avoid any vossible 
misunderstanding or unnecessary 


duplication. 

For your further information I 
am enclosing # copy of a pamphlet 
entitled “Listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange,’ which outlines 
our current listing procedure, 





Commemorate 
Roosevelt Death 


The second anniversary of the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
April 12 was observed with cere- 
monies at his estate at Hyde Park, 
N. Y.. which was the place of his 
birth and burial and now serves 
as a shrine to his memory. A 
memorial service was broadcast at 
4:30 p.m. from the flagstone por- 
tico of the mansion, a favorite 
retreat of the late President, for 
15 minutes cver three networks. 
The broadcast included a enlogy 
delivered from Kansas City, Mo., 
by President Truman, Associated 
Press advices stated. There were 
also brief talks by Mrs. Roosevelt, 


widow of the late President; 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. who 
served as his Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Robert E. Sher- 


wood, playwright. 

Mr. Truman said in part: “Time 
will confirm Franklin Roosevelt's 
outstanding place in history. It is 
not for me or for any of his con- 
teniporaries to attempt to measure 
his great stature or to estimate the 
impact of his words and his deeds 
upon the days of his years. Today, 
as I think back to my visit to his 
grave a vear ago, it is uppermost 
in my mind that he was a great 
humanitarian—that he brought 
hope and courage to despairing 
hearts when fear was destroving 
the faith of the people--and that 
through the most terrible war in 
history he remeined the symbol 
of fortitude, justice and humanity. 


“His home and his grave are In 
the nation’s keeping. Let us bow 
together in a moment of. silent 
tribute to his memory.” 

Mr. Morgenthau announced a 
“living memorial’ to the late 
President in the form of a system 
of international scholarships. Not- 
ing this, a special account to the 
New York “Times” from Hyde 
Park by C. Brooks Peters, ‘said: 

Speaking as President of the 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 

Foundation, “an organization 

formed to honor the memory of 

the late President and to aid in 
the perpetuation of the princi- 
ples of democracy for whicn he 
lived and died,’’ Mr. Morgenthau 
disclosed that the Foundation 


would bring students from all 
over the world to studv at 
American inslitutions as the 


famed Rhodes scholarships now 
take students to Britain. 

Mrs. Rooseveit expressed grat- 
ification with the foundation 
plans and said: 

“The sechclarshivs which have 
been suggested for the future 
will carry out one of the aims 
very dear to my husband’s heart. 
I am sure thet he felt that we 
needed education in the art of 
living together, since our studies 


have been greater in scientific 
and industrial areas than they 
have been in the humanities.” 


Memorial services were also 
held et Warm Springs, Ga. in the 
chapel on tne grounds of the 
Warm Springs Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis victims, which 
Mr. Rocsevelt established, and 
where he died two years ago. 
Basil O'Conror, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Foun- 
dation sid in an address that the 
late President believed “that per- 
manent world peace is possible 
today, that there is a place ir this 
world for ali men to live in dig- 
nity and peace and freedom trom 
fear.” 


New Rule of NYSE on 


The adoption of amendments to! 
the rule of the New York Stock 
Exchange affecting minimum cap- 
ital requirements for members on 
commodity accounts was an- 
nounced on April 18 by Edward 
C. Gray, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Member Firms of the Ex- 
change. In the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal” of April 22 it was noted “the 
action is intended to bolster safety 
factors set up by the Exchange to 
insure that its members maintain 
strong financial positions. It also 
will curb to some extent specu- 
lative activities in commodities.” 
In the same paper it was stated: 

The new regulation stems 
from the extensive speculation 
in cotton contracts last year. It 
calls for an increase in the 
amount of capital a firm must 
have when it engages in various 
types of commodity transactions. 
The increase in requirements 
varies from modest to. sub- 
stantial, according to the type 
of account and type of trans- 
actions. 

One of the major changes oc- 
curs in capital requirements fig- 
ured in connection with com- 
modity positions carried for the 
account of the firm or its gen- 
eral partners. In this instance 
the capital requirement is in- 
creased to the equivalent of 30% 
of the market value of all “long’”’ 
and “short” future commodity 
contracts. The previous rate was 
5%.” 

The amendments and explana- 
tions are set out as follows in the 
April 18 circular issued by the 
Exchange: 

“The ‘Debit Items’ appearing on 
pages E-236, 237 and 238 of the 
Directory and Guide are revised, 
effective June 1, 1947, as follows: 

(1) Add a new paragraph un- 
der Debit ‘Debit Items’. to read as 
follows: Total of credit lines 
granted on open commodity con- 
tracts in bona fide ‘trade’ ac- 
counts less equity in each account 
not in excess of the credit line 
granted. (Exclude from this 
amount and deficit in such an ac- 
count which is not in excess of 
the credit line and which is com- 
prehended in other ‘Debit Items’ 
and ‘Credit Items.’ 

(2) Change the sixth paragraph 
under ‘Debit Items’ to read as fol- 
lows: 30% of the market value 
of all ‘long’ and all ‘short’ future 
commodity contracts (other than 
those contracts representing 
spreads or straddles in the same 


commodity and those contracts 
offsetting or hedging any spot 


commodity positions) carried for 
the firm and its general partners 

(3) Change the seventh para- 
graph under ‘Debit Items’ to read 
as follows: 12 of 1% of the mar- 


Commodity Accounts 


ment the credit extension is lim- 
ited to the open contracts actually 
carried for such customer. 

“Any equity in a ‘trade’ account 
would be deducted from the credit 
extension to determine the amount 
required under this ‘Debit Item’ 
but such deduction would be lim- 
ited to the amount of the credit 
extension. 

“Any deficit in a ‘trade’ account 
would also be deducted from the 
credit extension to determine the 
amount required under this ‘Debit 
Item’ provided that the deficit has 
been deducted in computing ‘Net 
Capital’ because such deficit has 
been included in other ‘Debit 
Item’ and ‘Credit Items.’ The de- 
duction from the credit extension 
would be limited to the amount of 
the credit extension. 

“The total of the amounts so 
determined for each ‘trade’ ac- 
count would be the total required 
under this ‘Debit Item.’ 


“In the revision designated (2), 
the requirement of 5% is increased 
to 30% and the words ‘in the 
same contract market’ are deleted. 
This deletion allows, for example) 
a contract in New Orleans or Chi- 
cago cotton to be considered as 
a spread or straddle of a contract 
in New York cotton. A contract 
in Winnipeg grain can be consid- 
ered as a spread or straddle of a 
contract in the same grain in the 
Chicago market. 


“In the revision designated (3), 
the requirement of 1/10th of 1% 
is increased to '2 of 1%. 

“The revision designated (4), 
sub-paragraph (1), increases the 
present percentage from 5% to 
10%. This sub-paragraph and also 
sub-paragraph (2), have been 
changed to delete the words ‘in 
the same contract market.’ These 
deletions have the same effect as 
the deletion under the revision 
designated (2).” 


Air Trade Forum by 
Board of Trade 


An effort to get the kinks out 
of our Foreign Trade Air Com- 
merce Problems will take place at 
the Air Forum Town Meeting to- 
day, April 24, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, John F. Budd, Chair- 
man Aviation Section—New York 
Board of Trade, announced on 
April 8. The Aviation Section is 
sponsoring the Forum. The meet- 
ing will bring together represen- 
tatives of Airlines, Air Clearance 
Groups, Freight Forwarders, and 








Service Organizations to discuss 
probiems relating to air com- 
merce. A question and answer 


period will be preceded by short 
informative remarks. Arthur Co- 





ket values of the total ‘long’ or 
total ‘short’ future contracts in 
each commodity, whichever is 
greater, carried for customers, in- 
cluding bona fide ‘trade’ accounts. 

(4) Change sub-paragraphs (1) 
and (2) under ‘Cash 
provide margin equal to’: to 
as follows: (1) 10% 
value of all ‘long’ 


read 
of the market 
and all ‘short’ 


future commodity contracts (other | 
than those contracts representing | 


spreads or straddles in the 


Same 


commodity and those contracts} 
offsetting spot commodity posi- 
tions) in each customer’s future 


commodity account, exclusive of 
bona fide ‘trade’ accounts; (2) 1% 
of the market value of all ‘long’ 
and all ‘short’ future commodity 
contracts (other than those con- 
tracts representing spreads or 
straddles in the same commodity 


and those contracts offsetting spot | 


commodity positions) in each cus- 
tomer’s bona fide ‘trade’ accounts. 

“The revision designated (1) 
above is a new requirement and 
deals with the extension of credit. 
For example, credit may be ex- 
tended to ‘trade’ accounts which 
deal in New York cotton contracts 
in an amount equal to $5 per bale 
not to exceed a total of $10,000. 
For the purpose of this require- 


required to} 


fon, Jf., af A. F. €Cofod and. Ge, 
| Ltd.. freight forwarders. will ad- 
| dress the meeting on the ‘“Tech- 
| niques of Air Freight Forward- 
ing’; Joseph Gamburg, of the Air 
| Clearance Association, Inc., will 
| spe ak on “Clearing Through the 
Customs” Eric Rath, Airloads 
Service Co. will discuss “Terminal 
Handling of Air Shipments”; and 
|a representative of the Airlines 


le 


will speak “Foreign 
in Air Commerce. 


on Problems 





Crocker Delegated to 
'Congress of Int’! C. of C. 


W. Crocker, President 


| 


William 


of Crocker First National Bank 
of San Francisco, Calif. has been 
nemed a member of the American 


delegation to attend the first post- 
war Congress of the International 
|Chamber of Commerce, to be held 
at Montreux, Switzerland, the first 








week in June. The Congress, 
which will discuss international 
trade, world business ¢nd other 


related matters, will be attended 
'by businessmen from all parts of 
the world. Philip Reed, Chairman 
of the Board of General Electric 
Co.. is Chairman of the American 
delegation which is scheduled to 
sail fror: New York on the Queen 
Elizabeth, May 24. 
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House Passes Labor Bill: Senate Still to Act 


After Republican 


members had 


successfully turned down all 


attempts to put through weakening amendments, the House on April 
17 passed by sweeping vote of 308 to 107 the omnibus Jabor bill which 
is designed to place a curb on strikes, according to Associated Press | 
Washington advices. The vote is conceded te be sufficient to assure 
overriding of a possible Presidential veto. but there is some doubt 


as to whether enough votes could¢ 


be counted on in the Senate to 
put through the measure so deci- 
sively. A two-thirds vote is re- 
quired in both chambers in order 
to override a veto. 

Implication that the President 
would veto the House bill as it 
stands came from Representative 
Emmanuel Celler (D.-N. Y.) after 
he had visited President Truman. 
Representative Helen G. Douglas 
(D.-N. Y.) predicted that the 
Supreme Court would declare the 
bill unconstitutional, but her 
views did not affect the final vote. 

The following, according to ad- 
vices to the “Wall Street Journal” 
from its Washington bureau are 
the major provisions of the House 
méasure, a document of 65 pages, 
as it was sent to the Senate: 


1. A Ban on Industry-Wide 
Bargaining. No single union 
can require competing employ- 
ers to bargain with it for a com- 
mon work contract, or threaten 
to strike against two companies 
simultaneously. This would not 
prevent company-wide bargain- 
ing between a single union and 
a large corporation, or holding 
company. An exception is made 


for unions representing less 
than 100 employees in each 
competing firm, if all of the 


plants affected are within a 50- 
mile radius. 


2. A Ban on the Closed Shop. 


An employer could not refuse 
to hire non-union workers and 
ho union could strike to obtain 
a closed shop agreement. The 
union shop is sanctioned by 
providing that an employer may 


agree with the union that all | 


new employees shall be _ re- 
quired to join the organiza- 
tion within 30 days. However, 
the union may not obtain this 
concession by threatening 


by a majority of the workers 
in a secret ballot. 

3. Anti-Trust Penalties for 
Certain Union Conspiracies. The 
Clayton Act would be invoked 
against unions which engage in 
any combination or conspiracy 
designed to fix prices, allocate 
customers, restrict production 
or otherwise interfere with in- 
terstate commerce. 

4. Equal Responsibilities for 
Observance of Work Contracts. 
Unions violating a work con- 
tract could be sued and their 
members could be denied the 
protection of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

5. Permission for Employers 
to Hire Permanent Replace- 
ments for any workers who 
strike, to discuss problems with 
their employees and settle any 
Zrievances not covered by a 
collective bargaining agree- 
ment. 

6. A Leong List of Unfair 
Labor Practices on the part of 
employees, including ‘“feather- 
bedding,” jurisdictional and sit- 
down strikes, boycotting and 
mass-picketing. A company in- 
jured by such activities could 
seek court injunctions and sue. 
The union members could lose 
the protection of the Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

7. A Hard and Fast Definition 
of Collective Bargaining. Over a 
month before the expiration of 
a work contract, company and 
union would have to listen to 
each other’s proposals and meet 
at least five times together. If 
no agreement were reached, a 
strike could only be called after 
the union members had voted 
by secret ballot to reject the 
employer’s last offer of settle- 
ment. 

8. Seventy-five day Federal 
Injunction against strikes en- 
dangering national public in- 
terest and welfare: The Ajt- 





to | 
strike, and it must be approved | 


EE 





torney General would be au- 
thorized to obtain such injunc- 
tions and a detailed procedure 


for mediation and voluntary 
arbitration is set forth. If a 
majority of the workers by 


secret ballot rejected the em- 
ployer’s last offer of settlement 
at the end of this périod, the 
injunction would be lifted and 
the strike could begin. Pre- 
sumably, a second injunction 
could be obtained if the strike 
again threatened public interest. 

9. A Ban on Employer Con- 
tributions to so-called health 
and welfare funds where the 
union has any degree of control 
over the fund. Like the Wagner 
Act, the bill also prohibits the 
employer from otherwise 
directly or indirectly encourag- 
ing or discouraging member- 
ship in a labor organization. 
Unlike the Wagner Act, it pro- 
hibits the employer from col- 
lecting union dues, (the so- 
called checkoff) unless written 
permission of the _ individual 
employee is received. 

10. Reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Conciliation and Labor Re- 
lations Agencies. A new direc- 
tor of conciliation would be 
appointed, who would be in- 
dependent of tne Labor Depart- 


ment. A new administrator of 
labor relations would be ap- 
pointed whose task would be 


to investigate complaints, pros- 
ecute them, and if necessary 
seek court orders. A new three- 
man labor-management rela- 
tions board would replace the 


present N.L.R.B. The _ task 
would be purely judicial, to 
hear charges brought by the 


administrator and issue orders 

against violators. Any decision 

of the administrator or board 
would be subject to appeal to 
the courts. 

Some observers believe that the 
House measure will be rejected 
by the Senate Labor Committee 
and will not reach the Senate 
floor. However, it is expected that 
its major provisions may be in- 
troduced as amendments into the 
Senate’s own bill. At present, the 
Senate legislation is less drastic 
than its House counterpart, and 
is considered less distasteful to 
organized labor, although it is 
thoroughly opposed. 

The present Senate measure, 
as reported by the Committee, 
advices to the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal” from its Washington bureau 


state, would: 
1. Prohibit the closed shop 
but permit the milder union 


shop if 50% of a voting unit’s 
employees approve it by secret 
ballot. However, existing closed 
shop contracts with foremen 
would be valid until their ex- 
piration dates. 

2. Deny foremen 
bargaining rights 
Wagner Act. 

3. Increase membership on 
the National Labor Relations 
Board from three to seven, and 
in a limited way separate the 
Board’s prosecution and judicial 
functions. 

4. Provide a set 
labor practices for unions. 
These would include jurisdic- 
tional strikes, secondary boy- 
cotts, and the refusal to bargain 
collectively. 

5. Bar N.L.R.B. from certify- 
ing a union including profes- 
sional employees, unless a ma- 
jority of such workers vote in 
favor of certification, and re- 
quire the Board to give greater 
consideration to craft and in- 
dependent unions. 

6. Permit an employer, and 
in some cases an individual em- 
ployee, to petition N.L.R.B. for 
an election to determine the 


collective 
under the 


of unfair 











proper bargainifig union. The | 
Board would have wide discre- 
tion in deciding whether to call 
an election and in no case could 
it do so where a valid election 
had been held during the pre- 
ceding year. 

7. Set up a new mediation 
service, which would absorb the 
Labor Department’s Concilia- 
tion Service. This agency’s job 
would be to encourage collec- 
tive bargaining, attempt to 
settle labor-management dis- 
putes and, as a last resort, rec- 
ommend arbitration. 

8. Require both employers | 
and unions to give 60 days| 
notice before the expiration of 
a contract, if either seeks 
changes in the existing contract. 
Upon failure to do so, the exist- 
ing contract would automati- 
cally be extended 60 days from 
the date of notice. 

9. Subject unions, as well as 
employers, to breach of con- 
tract suits in the Federal courts. | 

10. Require unions to register | 
with the Labor Department and 
make regular financial repurts. | 


11. Create a joint House-Sen- | 
ate committee to study labor- 
management problems and re- 
port to Congress by next Feb. 
15. 

12. Authorize the 
General to seek — and the! 
courts to issue — injunctions to 
halt strikes or lockouts in basic 
industries for 80 days while ef- 
forts are being made to settle 
the disputes. At the end of this 
time, the President would re- 
port to Congress and make 
whatever recommendations he 
sees fit, unless the dispute has 
been settled. 

Senate committee approval on 


Attorney | 


well under way. 


| nouncement 


\financial house in 


| gressional elections 


From Washington Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


partment estimates, is already 


retary Krug, 


Presidential ambitions, fired the 
opening gun with an expression 
of fear that reclamation projects 
would be retarded. There is no 
doubt that they will. 

It so happens that last August, 
Mr. Truman made a dramatic an- 
that all but the 
emergency phases of the govern- 


ment’s $1,600 million building and | 
be | 


construction program must 
held up in order to remove the in- 
flationary pressures, to bring our 
order and to 
facilitate reconversion The gov- 


ernment grabbing of materials 
sorely needed by industry, he 
rightfully reasoned, not only 


made these scarce materials high- 
er, but retarded industry’s recon- 
version. On the eve of the Con- 
last year he 
released additional funds _ for 
reclamation projects but still held 
new construction to $110 million 
for each of the fiscal years °46 


‘and ’47. 


Now, however, all of these am- 


| bitious construction programs by 
'the government have been thrown 
| back 
|Certainly all 
which Mr. Truman mentioned in 
'August still obtain. 
| Appropriations Committee is try- 
|ing to keep them out. There will 
| be an awful fight on the reclama- 
ition cuts, however. 
|projects are political capital for | 
| It will be} 
| quite a test of the House Repub- 


48. 
conditions 


into the estimates for 
of the 


The House 


Reclamation 


Western congressmen. 


April 17 was by a vote of 11 to} jican leadership. 


2, with Democratic Senators | 
James E. Murray of Montana and | 
Claude Pepper of Florida voting 
against the measure. 

Earlier Congressional action on 
the proposed labor legislation was 
reported in the “Chronicle” April 
17, p. 2114. 

nine ne 


Now Palestine Mize. 
& Savings Bank | 


The Palestine Economic Corpo- | 
ration in New York has announced | 
that the name of the Palestine 
Mortgage and Credit Bank, Ltd.., | 








The committee’s investigators 
who are going back of the Bureau 
of the Budget and making a 
thorough examination of the bu- 


| reaucratic structure are turning 


up some highly revealing stuff. 
You have the impression, un- 
doubtedly, that the Veterans’ Ad- 


Interior Sec- | 
who is being dubbed| wounds or ailments incurred i 

the boy wonder of the Adminis- ‘the f 
tration because of his recent ex-| others are waiting for beds and 
| Periences, coupled with his Vice-!|for that 














s/ 


ministration hospitals are crowd- 
ed with men suffering from 
war and that thousands of 
reason we are rushing 
through a billion dollar hospital 
program. The fact is that more 
than 70% of those in the hospitais 
are non-service connected cases. 
They are patients simply taking 
advantage of the free service 
given to those who have served 
in any of our many wars. A man 
died recently in a VA _ hospital 
with an estate of $500,000. Of 
those for whom the new hospitals 
are being built 99% are in the 
non-service connected category. 

The doctors who were button- 
holing everybody they could a 
few months against socialized 
medicine, have apparently been 
resting easier recently in the be- 
lief that it is a dead issue. But 
Senator Pepper has bills pending 
which would make veterans’ de- 
pendents eligible for the free 
service. In a few years about two- 
thirds of the population would 
be entitled to this free service. 

The Army and Navy have about 
the same number of spare beds 
that are provided in the VA 
building program. But Medical 
Administrator Hawley of VA has 
a beautiful dream of “integrated 
medical centers.” He won’t use 
the spare Army and Navy facil- 
ities. Also, notwithstanding that 
the preponderance of VA patients 
are people taking advantage of 
the free service, at VA hospitals 
are equifiped with recreational 
centers, bowling alleys, theatres, 
etc., facilities to which the serv- 
ice connected cases would un- 
doubtedly be entitled. 

In many instances, becatise of 
these frills, VA hospitals cost 
more than twice as much as civil— 
ian hospitals. The House Appro- 
priations Committee would like 
to do something about this situa~- 
tion. It undotibtedly will if it caa 
get some public support. 


Lilienthal and Aides Confirmed for Atom Control 


The nomination, sent by President Truman on Jan. 15 to the 
Senate, of David E. Lilienthal to be Chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission finally received confirmation on April 9, 
after months of bitter debate, by a vote of 50 to 31, according to 
Associated Press Washington advices. The Commission has vast, un- 


precedented authority cver atomic power for 


one of its wholly owned subsid-| Senate also confirmed by voice* 


laries, has been changed to Pales- 


,tine Mortgage and Savings Bank, | 





Ltd., as more accurately descrip- 


tive of its present-day services. 
Total savings on deposit, it is| 
stated, amount to more than| 


$250,000, and an advertising cam- 
paign is now under way in Pales- 
tine to encourage the opening of 
new savings accounts. The an- 
nouncement also says: 


| York banker and a 


“One of the principal activities | 


of the Palestine Mortgage and 


Savings Bank, Ltd., is the erec-| 


tion and financing of group and 
standardized 


low-cost homes for 
middie and lower income fami- 
iies. It has constructed and fin- 


anced approximately 1,209 homes, 
500 in urban and suburban areas 
and 700 in rural 
lages. 
terials and labor have 
steadily in the past few years, 
building activities have been ac- 
celerated greatly in a desperate 
effort to overcome the acute hous- 
ing shortage, the Bank reports. A 
new method of joint ownership 
of houses has developed in Pales- 
tine, under which promoters erect 
houses of 10 to 12 apartments and 
sell each apartment to an indi- 
vidual. The Bank has extended 


towns and 


vil- | 
Although the costs of ma- | 
increased | 


| 


its financial assistance to this type | 


of building construction by grant- 


ing mortgages on such apart- 


ments. | 


votes the other four Commission 


nominees and the Commission’s | 


Besides Mr. Lilienthal, 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 


| General Manager, Carroll Wilson. | 
former | 


| 


Authority, the Commission, which | 
has already been serving by in-| 


terim appointment, will consist of 
Lewis L. Strauss, former New 
former Rear 
Admiral; William W. Waymack, 
former editor of the Des Moines 
“Register and Tribune’; Dr. Rob- 
ert F. Bacher, former Cornell 
University physicist and atomic 
bomb pioneer; and Suniner T. 
Pike. of Maine, former member 
of the Securities 
Commission. 

Mr. Wilson, the Commission’s 
General Manager, was Assistant 
to Dr. Vannevar Bush in the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and 
Development during the war. He 
is to receive a salary of $15,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Lilienthal will receive $17,- 


500 a year, the other four commis- | 


sioners each $15,000. 
It has already been considered 
that these men may be the most 


by a President. 


ington advices April 9: 


1. Own in the 





and Exchange | 





peace or war. The 


2. Control virtually all U. S. 
research and development in 
atomic energy—medical, indus- 
trial and scientific, including 
atomic weapons. 

3. Have the power to force 
any American to stand trial for 
his life if he discloses atomic 
energy information the Commis- 
sion thinks should be kept 
secret. 

Actually, the President of the 
United States will be referee in 
some of the Commission acts. 
Also, Congress will rule finally 
when the Commission decides 
that some atomic power is ready 
to be given American industry. 
Congress also holds the purse 
strings. 

Shortly before Mr. Lilienthal’s 
name as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was sent to 
the Senate by President Truman 


‘on Jan. 15, Gordon R. Clapp was 


nominated by the President to 


' succeed Mr. Lilienthal as a Direc- 


| thority. 
important appointees ever named | fjye 


They will, it was | 


tor of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
By a vote of seven to 


the Senate Public Works 


| Committee on Feb. 28 rejected 
noted in Associated Press Wash- | Mr. Clapp’s nomination, and oa 


| March 3 it was reported to the 
name of the} 


Senate adversely; on three occa- 


United States all this country’s | sions later, viz.: March 5, 12 and 


atomic production plants 
fissionable materials. 


and|14, the Senate passed over the 


} nomination. 
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Financing Corporations 


(Continued from first page) 
tury it was not essential for a 
business to maintain a separate 
department for the preparation o: 
Government reports. Treasurers 
of corporations were not con- 
fronted on one hand with the 
problem of retaining sufficient 
sums in the business to assure a 
continuity of operations, and on 
the other. with the distribution of 
most of the earnings to avoid a 
penalty for the accumulation of 
unwarranted surpluses. Perhaps 
even more important is the task 
of convincing workers, as our 
good friends at Warner & Swasey 
so aptly put it—“If you want a 
bigger piece, make a bigger pie.” 


End “Less Work—More Pay” 


Philosophy 
The philosophy of more pay 
for less work mu:zt be overcome 


if we are ever again to enjoy a 
prolonged period of prosperity. 


While at the moment there REVS | + norawer 


been signs of moderate progress 
in overcoming the practice of that 
bad philosophy. there are also sig- 
nals pointing to another spiral of 
price increases that will take us 
farther and farther away from 
stable economy. This is seen in 
ihe recent upward trend in com- 
modity prices, resulting in in- 
creased living costs, plus above- 
average profits shown by a few 
industries during the past year. 
With no immediate prospect of a 
substantial reduction in living 
costs, it is reasonable to expect a 


j 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iso that 


In normal times, many a busi- 
ness has seasonal requirements for 
additional capital that can be 
properly supplied by a short-term 
bank loan. In such cases it would 
be poor economy to arrange for 
long term financing or additional 
invested capital, the funds 
could not be profitably employed 
throughout the year. Borrowings 
of this character are generally 
made under what is commonly re- 
ferred to as lines of credit. The 
establishment of the line of credit 


as 


is usually a prerequisite to the 
making of the first loan. Here 


are some of the mechanics of ar- 
ranging lines of credit: 

1. At the outset, a personal in 
terview is had between the bor- 
rower, and a lending officer of 
the bank, often in company with 
a member of the bank’s credit de- 
partment. Sometimes this confer- 
ence is held in the prospective 
borrower's office, because records 
are more readily available, the 
has an opportunity to 
explain his overation more fully, 
and the banker has a chance to 
see how the borrower ‘keeps 
house.” 

2. In normal times, at least 
three years’ balance sheets and 
operating statements are obtained 
trends can be observed. 
This particular period of today 
makes it important that informa- 
tion be secured covering the op- 
eration prior to the war. 

3. Commercial reporting agen- 


| cies are called upon to supply in- 


demand for increased wages and| 


this'demand will be met at least 
in part, but if prices are to be 
2educed, industry must take ad- 
vantage of the most modern man- 
ufacturing methods available and 
we must have an improved con- 
tribution from every class of 
worker. 


The year of 1946 seemed to be 
one of trial and error. Much time 
and production was lost through 
strikes, earnings were spotty, and 
the continuation of Government 
controls created bottlenecks that 
«caused inventories to hit new 
peaks. If there was one thing con- 
clusively proven it was that most 
usinesses required far more 
working funds than had been an- 
ticipated. Where needed, these 
funds had been made available 
through the use of short term 
hark loans, term loans from 
bauks, insurance companies, the 
sale of debentures, preferred and 
«ommron stock and perhaps other 
methods, such as accounts receiv- 
ale financing and warehousing 
#rrangements. Banks have not 
«nly undertaken, but I believe 
pretty well succeeded, in taking 
“are of the short and medium 
term credit requirements of in- 
dustries. In many instances a 
group of banks have worked to- 
gether to supply these require- 
ments. Perhaps it may be of in- 
terest to some of you to know that 
Cleveland banks working together 
can take care of industries whose 


formation of a general scope. 
4. The bank compares the op- 


lerating results of the borrower 


| 


| 





total financial requirements are as | 


much as five or six million dol- 
lars, without approaching their 
legal lending limits. In 1900 there 
was not a single bank in Cleve- 


land with total deposits of as 
much as $10 millions; and now 


everyone knows that item stands 
well over $2 billions. Loans, as 
another item in Cleveland banks, 
increased from $350 to $579 mil- 
lions in the six year period endin?z 


Dec. 31, 1846. Oi this amount $80 
million or 15% of the increase 


has taken place during the past 
year—our first full year of wor'd 
peace in 16 years. Particular at- 
tention has been focused on com- 
mercial loans to small business; 
and some banks have established 
separate departments for this type 
of business. 


Short Term Loans or a Pick-Up 
For the Short Pull 


Let’s look for a moment at 
Short Term Loans and lines of 
credit. 


with information in its files on 
operations of other customers in 
the same business. 

5. If the borrowers had a rela- 
tionship with another bank, a 
check with that bank may be 
made. 

Facts the banks must have on 
file include: something about the 
oorrower’s lease, if the operation 
is carried on in a rented property; 
principal customers and suppliers; 
backlog of orders; 
purchase commitments; adequacy 
of its records and cost system; in- 
surance coverage; and other mis- 
cellaneous data. All of this prop- 
erly recorded gives the bank an 
instant size-up, and of course 
mekes for a sound permanent ‘re- 
lationship. With the amount of 
the credit established, 
rowing operation is a simple one. 
An unsecured note is presented, 
the discount Geducted, and the net 
proceeds credited to the custom- 
er’s commercial bank account 

Many borrowers find it desir- 
able to share with the bank 
month-to-month balance _ sheets 
and operating statements as wel! 
as estimated cash projections and 
operating budgets. This keeps the 
bank’s credit file complete and 


tends to lead to a cementing of. 


the relationship. 


Most banks 
toiner to clear 


the cus- 
the line, that is, 
pey off the note, at least once 
each vear. This demonstrates that 
the proceeds of the loan are usec: 
for peak requirements rather then 
emi-permanent capital. Inability 
to clear the line indicates a need 
for longer term financing; or per- 
haps a conference should be had 
with a view to calling in the cus- 
iomer’s investment banker to 
study the matter of additional! in- 
vested or permanent capital, as 
against proposed temporery work- 
ing eapital funds. 


require 


Large and prosperous busi- 
nesses often arrange for lines ot! 
credit with severel banks. This 


is sound practice es it improve: 
the standing of the business, and 
inakes it more independent of any 
one bank. However, banks join- 
jing in such participations should 
have a definite understanding 
among themselves and the bor- 
rower to tots] borrowings. 
which comes first in repayment, 
how much, ete. 


as 


however, will do well to direct 
all of his energy toward strength- 
ening its credit at one bank. Let 
me emphasize this of all the 
functions performed by a com- 
mercial bank, none is more im- 
portant than supplying short term 
loans to business. 


Granting Term Loans for the 
Longer Pull 


A term loan is a business credit 


having final maturity in excess 
of one year. It may or may not 


be secured; it is usually payable 
in monthly, quarterly, semi-an- 
nual or annual instalments, and 
is subject to a formal agreement 
between the borrower and the 
lender. These loans are not cure- 
alls, do not properly adapt them- 
selves to every business, and the 
making of such loans for the ex- 
pansion of businesses that do not 
have a satisfactory earning record 
or unusually good earning pros- 
pects may bring disaster to both 
the borrower and the lender. 
Term loans commenced to take 
a place in banking following the 
banking holiday of 1933. Prior to 
that, on the other hand, it was not | 
unusual for 90-day notes to be re- 
newed time after time without 
principal reduction and presum- 
ably this practice amounts to term 
loans. Demand loans were granted 
with no maturity and these loans 
were permitted to run for long 
periods. In other cases, a_ bor- 
rower would demonstrate ability 
to clear bank debt once each year 
by liquidating inventory or tem- 
porarily failing to discount trade 
payables. A few weeks later the | 
business would expand by the use 
of the same bank credit. Had the 
banker refused to re-establish the 
credit after the brief clean-up. 
the need for long term credit | 
would have been apparent. 
Another rapidly disappearing 
practice is the one of rotating bor- 


|rowings from one bank to an- 


other. When the bank that hap- 


pens to be out of the picture de- | 


,cides not to restore the credit, 


outstanding | 


not 
the bor- | 


both the lending bank and the 
borrower may be faced with an 
undesirable situation. The term 
loan with regular amortization is 
a very decided improvement over 
that type of lending. These loans 
carefully selected, and properly 
administered, follow a_ pattern 
unlike the modern Home 
Loan which provides for-regular 
monthly reductions. 


Numerous factors have 
tributed to the popular demand 


for term loans by borrowers and | 
the gradual acceptance of these | 


credits by bankers. Some 
nessmen, especially those 
ousiness had _ received 
shocks in the early  1930’s, are 
not only reluctant but unwilling 
to borrow funds that they cannot 
reasonably expect to repay at ma- 
turity. 

Banks embarking on a 
loan lending program must 
yroperly equipped to make an ex- 
haustive study of their prospective 
borrowers’ affairs. There are 
many important factors to be ap- 
praised. Among them are: (1) 
cnaracter of management, (2) 
long range prospects, (3) ability 
to repay from earnings, (4) fi- 
nancial condition, (5) adequacy of 
records, including proper cost sys- 
tem. 

There is no substitute for honest, 
resourceful and well - balanced 
management with capacity to cope 
with adversity. Continuation of 
efficient management throughout 
the period of the credit must be 
assured. If the operation is large 
the lender should know that there 


busi- 
whose 


is a secondary group possessed 
with executive ability available 


in key spots throughout the or- 
ganization. If the company is 
small, and its continued success 
cepends upon one or two individ- 
uals, their lives should be insured 
and the policies pledged as a part 
of the collateral security to the 


The owner of a small business, | credit. 


The 


con- | 


serious | 


term- | 
be | 


The lender should be assured 
that the borrower’s produc: has 
good public acceptance, and frat 
such acceptance has a likelihooa | 
of continuing for the period of the 
loan. The position the borrower 
enjoys in the industry in which it 
operates, and the standing of the 
industry itself should receive 
careful attention. Borrower's fa- 
cilities should be studied. Avail- 
ebility of materials and labor 
should be assured. The borrower’s 
pelicy with respect to advertising 
and selling, public relations, treat- 
ment of customers, servicing of 
accounts, labor relations, and 
competition—these are all-over 
impertant factors. 

As a matter of policy, and to 
provide maximum protection, 
many term loans are secured by a 
real estate mortgage on land and 
buildings, and a chattel mortgage 
on machinery and equipment. 
Lenders that lean heavily on the 
appraised value of the collateral, 
ignoring past earning records and 
future earning prospects, arc 
treading on aangerous ground. 

A term loan transaction usually 
originates as the result of special 
circumsiances, and the loan egree- 


ment must be drawn to fit the 
particular case. It is not feasible 
to draw a standard agreement 


that will adapt itself to every ap- 
plication. The agreement sheuld 
be a simple one and contain a 
minimum of clearly stated condi- 
tions. [lf the business is subject 
to peaks and valleys, a recapture 
clause requiring the borrower to 
use a substantial percentage of 
earnings as debt reduction may be 
incorporated in the agreement. As 
most of you know a recapture 
clause is 2 provision in the loan 
agreement that requires the bor- 
rower to pay a certain percentage | 
of the profits if this percentage 
exceeds the scheduled payment. 
payments in excess of the 
minimum payments are always 
‘applied on the latest maturity. 
‘The recapture clause becomes less 
essential in an industry whose 
earnings are stable and not sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations. 


It is cut of the question to es- 
| tablish standard ratios that will 
“apply to the many industries that 


| are entitled to bank credit. The 


| lender must aiways be assured! 


'that working capital is adequate 
|to support a satisfactory volume 
'of business, and that the borrow- 
|er’s net worth is ample to vro- 
tect the: lender against loss 
either good times or bad. 


Term loans require closer ad-| 


ministration than short term cred- 
its. A check list is usually pre- 
pared by the bank of the impor- 
tant covenants, so that monthly 
statements can be analyzed with 
dispatch, and any unusual trends 
/'brought to the attention of the 
administration officer. The officer 
‘administering the loan confers 
'frequently with the borrower so 
as to keep abreast with the sit- 
uation. 


Industrial Loans From Life 


Insurance Companies 
While there is nothing new 
about the making of industrial 


loans by insurance companies, the 
abundance of funds, scarcity oi 
corporate bonds and the low yield 
on government securities perhaps 
have brought about a more active 
solicitation of such loans. 

The pattern for these loans fol- 
lows closely the terms and condi- 
tions of a bank term loan. Banks 
are often invited to participate 
with the insurance companies in 
making these loans, and some- 
times take the early maturities. 
At least some companies charge 
a penalty for payments in excess 
of the regular maturities, which 
are often waived by banks, and 
require the employment of inde- 
pendent counsel for the prepara- 
tion of the necessary agreeinents 
essential to the closing of the 
ioan. 

The benefits to corporations, as 
a rule, in considering loans from 
insurance companies are not lower 
interest rates, less restrictive 





in| 


terms and condicions, but longer 
maturities than commercial banks 
believe are satisfactory invest- 
ments for their funds. There are 
¢jtuations where loans of this 
character fit into 2 corporation’s 
progrem. I am thinking of com- 
panies with an unusvally stable 
record of earnings or prespects for 
earnings, or companies with sub- 
stantial amounts of working cap- 
ital. 

However, it seems to me there 
are few manufacturing concerns 
that can look into the future for 
long periods of years, 2nd it is 
often unsound for an industrial 
concern to project its operations 
too far in the future. If the pro- 
jection :ndicates that 15 years will 
be required to retire a term loan, 
it may be much petter to arrange 
for invested capital for a portion 
of the expansicn program—thus 
adding to net worth rather than 
assuming heavy debt position. 

The average company that ar- 
ranges for financing on a basis 
that requires that most of the earn- 
ings over a long period of years 
be set aside for debt retirement, 
should keep its situation under 
constant review so that at the 
opportune time at least a portion 
of the debt may be replaced by 
permanent capital. 


Industrial Loans by Gevernment 
Agencies 


Let us not confuse direct or in- 
direct loans to industry by gov- 
ernment agencies with the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or 
the outstanding performance of 
the Federal Reserve Bank when 
authorized to guarantee loans for 
the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission during World War II. 
The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion does not lend money, it guar- 
antees home mortgages that con- 
form with its standards. While it 
later developed that almost every 
loan guaranteed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank to aid in the all-ou: 
war effort could have been made 
without the guaranty, many of the 
credits were entirely dispropor- 
tionate with the borrower’s own 
net worth or working capital. 

With banks actively competing 
for every sound business loan both 
large and small znd having ample 
funds available to meet the re- 
auirements of business, it does not 
seem to me that government 
agencies should continue to make 
or guarantee loans to industry. I 
think such loans are unsound for 
the borrower. 

Not often but on rare occasions 
our bank makes a business loan 
that is guaranteed in part by a 
government agency; presumably 
other banks do likewise. The 
guaranty is obtained because 
there is something wrong with the 
application. The ratios may be 
out of line: the business may not 
be properly seasoned, manage- 
ment perhaps does not entirely 
stand the test; the product may 
not have proper public acceptance 
or there may be a variety of other 
reasons why the application does 
not come up to the proper lend- 
ing standard. The loans are most 
always secured and the security, 
plus the guarantee prctects the 
bank against more than a nominal 
loss. Nevertheless, the making of 
these loans actually assists the 
borrower in stretching his own 
capital farther than good business 


‘judgment warrants. 


Invested Capital 


Nothing, 
ception 090i 


with the possible ex- 
able, aggressive man- 
agement, is as important to per- 
petuate a business as an ample 
capital. In fact. able management 
and adequcte capital go hand-in- 
hand. Loans of one kind or an- 
other augment capita!, but these 
loans are not a complete or satis- 
factory substitute. 

A close working errangement 
with an investment banker may 
provide real benefits not only to 
large corporations, but, in these 
times of high inheritance taxes, to 
moderate seized businesses whose 
stocks are closely held. To make 
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sry point clear, think cf the 
X.Y.Z. Corporation. This company 
was entirely owned by three gen-~ 
erations in the same family,—ali 
living. By conservative manage- 
ment and plowing most of the 
earnings back into the business, 

sound net worth of slightly in 
excess of two million dollars had 
heen accumulated. The product 
head good public acceptance, earn- 
ings were satisfactory and both 
immediate and long term pros- 
pects were excellent. Capable 
counsel and experienced invest- 
ment bankers developed a plan 
for the sale of one-half of the 
business for a little under the 
tota! book net worth. An addi- 
tional block of stock was sold to 
improve net worth and working 
capital. As a result the family’s 
interest, which was reduced be- 
low 40% of the total outstanding 
number of shares, was more prop- 
erly diversified; funds were made 
available for future inheritance 
taxes: a market value is deter- 
minable for estate tax purposes 
and the net worth of the company 
has been substantially increased. 
An evidence that the public has 


ieceived good value, is the fact. 


that the security constantly has 
sold above the offering price dur- 
ing a very unsettled period. 

The necessary amount or type of 
invested capital in relation to 
<ales varies widely with indus- 
tries, investment in fixed assets, 
turn-over of accounts receivable 
and inventory, ete. If there is one 


single point I want to make clear 
ii is that it is better to have too 
much rather than too little in- 
vested capital in a business. 


Summary 

Since the turn oi the ccntury, 
the national income has increased 
sixteen times and the national! 
debt has multiplied two hundred 
fold. This debt must be serviced 
and reduced. In each werker’s 
gross pay is a sum for Uncle Sam 
A portion of each invoice paid 
and each receivable created goes 
for taxes. While there may be 
some shifting of bank deposits 
from bank to bank, and from dis- 
trict to district, the total should 
remain at around present levels 
for any foreseeable period. Loans 
are constantly hitting new peaxs, 
but there is still ample credit 
available for sound loans, both 
large and small. The swollen sup- 
ply of money has reduced the 
buving power of dollars so that 
more and more funds are required 
to produce and finance a given 
number of units. An improved 
flow of materials may permit a 
‘reduction in inventories, thus im- 


proving the quick position cf cor- | 


porationis. 

I am sure you treasurers will 
agree that these are days when 
worth to debt, current and quick 
ratios are to be watched if undue 
risks are to be avoided. However, 
this is no time for hysteria. Let 
|us not talk ourselves into a de- 
pression. 





The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 3) 


that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
196,300,000 kwh. in the week 
ended April 13, 1947, compared 
with 183,690,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1946, or an 
increase of 6.9%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
184,900,000; kwh. compared with 
177,600,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 4.1%. 


Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for the 


week ended April 12, 1947, totaled | 


758,166 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
‘This was an increase of 43,007 
cars, or 6% above the. preceding 
week, and 108,868 cars or 16.8% 
above the corresponding week for 
1946, both of which weeks in- 
«<luded coal mine labor difficulties. 
Compared with the similar period 
of 1945, a decrease of 88,847 cars 
or 10.5% is shown. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
April 12 was 102.4% of mill capac- 
ity, against 106'1% (revised fig- 
ure) in the preceding week and 
103.6% in the like 1946 week, ac- 
cording to the American Paper & 
Pulp Association. This does not 
include mills producing newsprint 
exclusively. Paperboard output for 
the same week was 96%, com- 
pared with 102% in the preceding 
week and 101% in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 


March Building Permit Values 
Rise—Building permit values in 
215 cities: rose 40.7% to $235,063,- 
263 during March, from $167,099,- 
572 in February, according to the 
latest compilation by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Although the aggre- 
gate for:the month was the larg- 
est since April of last year, it rep- 
resented a drop of 44.7% from the 
$425,236,543 for March a year ago, 
when permit volume reached the 
highest level since April 1929. 

In New York City, permit val- 
ues for March totaled $61,422,127, 
more than double the February 
figure, and a gain of 45.0% over 
March, last year. Filing of plans 
for several large housing projects 
in Brooklyn and Queens helped io 
swell the month’s level. 

Business Failures Increase— 
Commercial and industrial failures 


in the week ending April 17 rose 
to 68, reports Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. Up from 59 in the previous 
week; concerns failing were over 
four times as numerous as in the 
comparable week of last 
when only 16 occurred. For more 
than a half year now, failures 
have exceeded those in the corre- 
sponding weeks of the previous 
year. Since the middle of Janu- 
ary, this year, concerns failing 
have outnumbered not only the 
totals in the comparable weeks of 
/ 1946 but those of 1945 and 1944 
‘as well. 

The rise from last week was ap- 
‘parent among both large and small 
failures. Large failures, however, 
| were over three times as numer- 
'ous as small failures. Fifty-three 
concerns failed with liabilities of 
'$5,000 or more. This represented 
an increase from the 49 large fail- 
|ures reported a week ago and 
‘compared with 12 in the same 
week of 1946. Small failures in- 
volving losses under $5,000 totaled 
15, increasing from 10 last week. 
Only four concerns failed in this 
size group a year ago. 

Manufacturing, where concerns 


failing aggregated 32, had the 
largest number of failures this 
week. Over five times as many 


manufacturers failed as in 1946’s 
comparable week. Retailing had 
the second highest number, with 
32 concerns going out with loss to 
creditors. Increasing from 13 in 
the preceding week, these retail 
failures exceeded those reported a 
year ago four-to-one. In other in- 
dustry and trade groups failures 
remained at a low level, running 
no higher than five. 

The New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and Pacific States account- 
ed for 46 of the week’s 68 failures. 
Fifteen concerns failed in each oi 
the first two regions; 16 failed in 
the Pacific States. 

Canadian failures numbered 4. 
as compared with 6 in the previ- 
ous week and 1 in the correspond- 
ing week of 1946. 


Wholesale 
Drops Further 


Food Price Index 
For the sixth con- 


secutive week, wholesale food 
prices generally decreased from 
the record peak of March 4. The 


wholesale food price index of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. declined to 
$6.24 on April 15 from $6.41 in the 
previous week. A year ago the 
index was $4.20. 

The four commodities rising in 


year | 


price during the week were flour, 
oats, barley, and eggs. The 15 
items with lower prices were 
wheat, rye, hams, bellies, lard, 
butter, cheese, coffee, cottonseed 
oil, cocoa, potatoes, steers, hogs, 
lambs and beef. The index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 foods in general 
use, 


Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index—tThe daily wholesale 
commodity price index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., dropped 
sharply on Monday of last week 
as the result of weakness in grains, 


livestock, and cotton. The index 
closed at 258.33 on April 15, as 
against 262.43 on April 8, and 


compared with 189.09 on the like 
date a year ago. 

Grain markets were nervous 
and prices fluctuated over a wide 
range during the week. Cash 
wheat and the nearby delivery 
showed strength early in the pe- 
riod but declined sharply in late 
dealings. May wheat sold sharply 
lower on heavy liquidation result- 
ing from weakness in cash mar- 
kets. The reaction was attributed 
largely to slow demand from do- 
mestic sources and lagging export 
inquiries for flour following the 
recent issuance of April, May and 
June allocations. A preliminary 
estimate by the Department of 
Agriculture places this year’s 
winter wheat crop at 973,000,000 
bushels, or about 100,000,000 bu- 
shels more than was harvested in 
1946. Corn displayed indepen- 
dent strength at times but the 
market became unsettled on the 
government report of huge re- 
serves still on farms. Flour busi- 
ness, both domestic and foreign, 
continued slow. Domestic demand 
for lard was only fair and the 
price undertone was decidedly 
weaker. Hog values declined un- 
der ample supplies. Ham prices 
were lowered due to poor Easter 
demand. Steers and lambs also 
moved downward as receipts in- 
creased. Coffee and cocoa trended 
lower, reflecting current price un- 
certainties. 


Cotton prices moved steadily 
downward last week with the New 
York spot quotation showing a net 
decline of 81 points for the week. 
Trading in spot markets fell to 
the lowest level in many months, 


largely attributed to the slacken- | 


ing of demand from mills. Another 
factor was the report that to the 
effect that Federal aid for pro- 
moting the export of cotton would 
be discounted with the end of the 
current crop year. The decline in 
mill demand reflected fears of a 
reduction in mill consumption 
during the coming season. Activ- 
ity in textile markets continued 
comparatively quiet. While distant 
deliveries remained firm, limited 
offerings of spot goods were made 
at less than the former extremely 
high levels. Sales of cotton regis- 
tered under the government ex- 
port program totaled 1,200 bales 
in the week ended April 5, as 
compared with 18,200 in the pre- 
vious week and 950 bales two 
weeks ago. Crop reports indicated 
a further delay in planting prepa- 
rations due to wet soil conditions 
in the southern portions of the 
belt. 

Buying of domestic wools con- 
tinued at a slow pace in the Bos- 
ton market last week as traders 
held off due to uncertainties in 
the price situation. Prices in for- 
markets continued 
firm with offerings scarce. Wool 
tops developed easiness as 


eign primary 
some 
a result of resistance to 
high asking prices. 


current 


Retail and Wholesale Trade 
Retail volume dropped moderaiely 
the past week, reflecting chiefly 
the usual post-Easter lull in con- 
sumer purchasing. 3uying was 
spotty and reports indicated wide 
fluctuations in dollar volume in 
Total dollar volume 


remained close to that of the cor- 


some areas. 


responding week a year ago, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., reports in its 
weekly review of trade. Response 
to the numerous clearance sales 
held during the week was mod- 
erate with continued resistance to 
high prices reported. 

Apparel volume dropped mod- 
erately last week. Clearance sales 
of women’s spring dresses, coats 
and suits attracted many shoppers. 
Interest in summer suits and 
sportswear increased slightly but 
consumer resistance to high prices 
and inferior quality goods was re- 
ported to be very strong. The de- 
mand for footwear and millinery 
fell sharply from the high levels 
of recent weeks. The supply of 
men’s suits and furnishings con- 
tinued to improve. 

Heavy consumer buying main- 
tained retail food volume at the 
high levels of recent weeks. High 
prices and increased supplies of 
meats and other provisions kept 
total dollar volume moderately 
above that of a year ago. Interest 
in canned foods was moderate 
with luncheon meat, tuna fish and 
salmon among the most frequently 
|requested items. Meat and poultry 
, were plentiful and stocks of fresh 
fruit and vegetables were ade- 
quate. 


The demand for household elec- 
trical appliances continued at the 
high levels of previous weeks. The 
supply of radios, toasters and 
vacuum cleaners improved mod- 
erately and consumers continued 
to insist on well-known brands. 
The demand for building mate- 
rials, paints and hardware re- 
mained heavy. Interest in sport- 
ing goods increased noticeably 
with requests numerous for such 
items as baseball equipment and 
fishing and camping supplies. 

Retail volume for the country in 
the period ending on Wednesday 
of last week was estimated to be 
from 1 to 5% 


| vised 


111%. 


'U. S. Extends Limited 


|similar step is said to be planned 


decided to extend “de facto receg- 


in Java, Sumatra and Madoera, 
and has requested authorities at 


above that of the | 


corresponding week a year ago. | 


Regional estimates exceeded those 
of a year ago by the following 


East 4 to 8, Northwest 6 to 10, 
and Pacific Coast 3 to 7. The 
|Southwest ranged from 2% above 
to 2% 


and -the Middle West and South | 


from 1% below to 3% 
of the 1946 week. 


There was a slight rise in whole- 
sale volume in the week as total 
volume rose moderately above 
that of a year ago. The number 


above that 


| States has acted 


|officials March 25. 


of buyers registered in wholesale | 


centers increased _ substantially 
from that of the previous week. 
Deliveries in most lines continued 
to improve. Buyers continued to 
be very price-conscious and con- 
siderable resistance to high prices 
on goods for future delivery was 
reported. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended April 12, 1947, 
decreased by 6% below the same 
period of last year. This compared 
with an increase of 17% in the 
preceding week. For the 
weeks ended April 12, 1947, sales 
increased by 9% and for the year 
to date by 12%. 


On a comparative retail 
trade here in New York reflected 
position 


basis 


week. 
Numerous stores enjoyed fair in- 


an improved last 
‘creases over the similar week of 
1946 with the city-wide average 
for department stores, according 
to estimates, revealing a slight ad- 
vance as compared with a decline 
of 4% in the weekly period ending 
April 12. 

No marked increase in activity 
over that of previously slow weeks 
was noted in the wholesale ‘gar- 
ment markets, though reorders on 
came to 


fast-moving numbers 


hand. 
Cotton piece goods buyers, it is 


reported, are placing orders for 


later in the year and are pressing 


four | 


/percentages: New England 1 to 5, | continue to be 


'Consul General Walter Foote at 
‘Batavia, Government officiais 


below that of a year ago, | 


journalists and of 


for a more advantageous price. 
As for rayon goods buyers for 
third-quarter deliveries, they have 
been asked to accept allotments 
on better quality goods. In the 
hosiery field reports state seme 
lines for May and June deliveries 
will show price reductions. 

As for durable goods, demand 
held at unusually high levels and 
prices continue strong, with some 
increases and few declines. 

Wholesale food prices were off 
slightly on the average in keeping 
with a similar drop in primary 
market prices. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City fer 
the weekly period to April 12, 
1947, decreased 5% below the 
same period last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 8% (re- 
figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
April 12, 1947, sales rose 6% and 
for the year to date increased 





Indonesia Recognition 
The State Department has in- 


formed the Netherlands Gover- 
ment that the United States hes 


nition” to the Indonesian Republic 


The Hague to notify Indonesian 
officials to that effect, Associated 
Press Washington advices of April 
17 stated. It has been emphasized, 
however, that the United States 
will continue to recognize the 
Netherland’s sovereignty in the 
field of foreign and economic re- 
latidns. The present American 
recognition parallels a like mowe 
by the Dutch Government. A 


by the British Government. 


The United States does not in- 
tend to exchange diplomats with 
the Indonesian Republic, but will 
represented by 


stated, according to the Associated 
Press, which added: 

“These officials said the United 
in accordance 
with the Linggajati agreement 
signed by Dutch and Indonesian 
This ended 
hostilities between the Indome- 
sians and the Dutch and set up a 
federative United States of Indo- 
nesia sponsored by the Nether- 
lands.” 


SS ee 


Pulitzer Stamp Issued 

The press and journalism in 
general was honored on April 10, 
when the Joseph Pulitzer Com- 
memorative Stamp was issued for 
the first time at the New Yerk 
Post Office. This new stamp has 
for its central design a portrait of 
Joseph Pulitzer in an oval to the 
right. To the ieft of the portrait 
is a picture of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, superimposed on which is 
the famous quotation of Mr. Pulit- 
zer, “Our republic and its press 
will rise or fall together.” 

Mr. also announced 
the holding of special commemo- 
rative ceremonies Apri] 10, on the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
the late publisher, at Low Me- 
morial Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Goldma a 


Many prominent educators, 
jicial representa- 
tives of city and national govern- 
tendance, iorclud- 
Robert P. 
War; Jo- 
Assistant 
Postmaster General; Dr. Frank D. 
Fackenthal, Acting President, 
Columbia University; and Dr. Carl 
W. Ackerman, Deen of the School 
of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sitv. who addressed the guests. 


ment were in at 
Mayor 


ing 


O’Dwyer; 


Patterson, Secretary of 


seoh J. Lawler, Third 
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overnor Dewey Defends His Legislative Program 


(Continued from first page) 
haotic condition. In one city of 
this State the mere threat of a 
political strike by an irresponsible 
eader of a group of transit em- 
ployees caused a whole city gov- 
ernment to surrender an an- 
nounced public policy. In another 
city, the sanitation workers went 
on strike and in another it was 
the water supply employees. In 
stil} another city, many school 
teachers went on strike and finally 
the public schools were closed. 

The long-range damage is the 
same in every category of public 
service. In most public employ- 
ment the results would be immedi- 
ate and calamitous. Just think for 
a minute what would happen if 
the police of a great city were to 
go on strike. Human life would 
be worth very little and nobody’s 
possessions would be his own for 
very long. Think what would hap- 
pen if the firemen of any city 
went on strike! One little fire in 
any portion of the city would al- 
most inevitably spread to the utter | 
destruction of the city. 

It would make this week’s ter- 
rible catastrophe in Texas seem 
like nothing by comparison. 


Effect of Strikes 











«Think for a minute what would 

happen if the employees of just, 
one of our state mental hospitals 
went on strike. Five thousand 
mentally ill people would sud-, 
denly be left helpless. In the dis- 
turbed wards there would be 
hundreds of deaths by the violence 
of patients. Starvation would 
quickly set in and the weak, the 
aged, and the infirm would die 
like flies. They would lie there 
helpless, locked in a mental hos- 
pital, abandoned by the very peo- 
ple whose life work it is to care 
for them, to heal them and to 
restore them to health and society. 

We have never seen a catas- 
trophe in peace-time which would 
be equalled by the result of com- 
plete strike in any one of the 
countless branches of the public 
service. As a people, we are so 
dependent on one another today 
that when any one of us stops 
working, it does injury to some- 
one else. But, if any branch of 
governmen;{ stops functioning it 
does grave injury to a whole peo- 
ple. And that applies to all gov- 
ernment. 

Take, for example, the Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Normaily 
it is quietly engaged in the vital 
but routine tasks of assuring the 
purity of your water supply, 
proper public sanitation, and the 
thousand and one other things 
uflat prevent the spread of disease. 
But only a couple of weeks ago a 











man came to this country from 
Mexico. He shortly became grave- 
ly ill of smallpox and died. Too 
many of our people have neglected 
the standard protection of being | 
vaccinated periodically and there | 
was sudden need for smallpox 
vaccinations, not for the usual 
thousands, but for millions, over- 
night. 

If our State Department or any 
City Department of Public Health 
had been interrupted by so much 
as one day, there would have been 





very few vaccinations for small- 
pox. But they were on the job. 
The protection that nobody thinks 
about except in times of sudden 
crisis was there; it was ready, and 
from New York City to Buffalo 
we have probably had the greatest 
mass vaccination in history. 


Responsibility of Government 

But all this is only part of the 
story. Government provides many 
essential, daily services ranging 
from health and police and fire 
protection, from courts of justice 
to prisons, from highways to wa- 
ter supply. These are all part of 
the work of government which 
must go On uninterruptedly every 
h ur of the day and night for the 

fro-ection of the lives, the wel- 
fare, the health and safety of all 


its people. But most of all, gov-ji 


ernment exists 

liberties. 
Some people opposed this pub- 

lic strike law because by some 


to protect their 


| process of reasoning they thought 


it was an opening wedge to injure 
the freedom of the members of 
unions to strike. Nothing could be 
more mistaken. There is no par- 
allel whatsoever between the 
rights of employees in private in- 
dustry and those who work for 
government. The very right of 
private employees to strike de- 
pends upon the protection of gov- 
ernment. The right to work de- 
pends on the protection of gov- 
ernment. Every freedom we cher- 
ish, every liberty we enjoy in this 
nation exists solely because it is 
guaranteed by the Constitution 
and protected day and night by 
government which functions with- 
out interruption. The paralysis of 
any portion of government could 
quickly lead to the paralysis of al! 
government and then of all so- 
ciety. That is anarchy and in 
anarchy liberty is futile and a 
useless thing. 

When this bill was being de- 
bated on the floor of the Assembly 
the representative of a minority 





party bitterly opposed it. During | 
his soeech he was asked the ques- 
tion: “Do you believe that public 
employees have a right to strike| 
against the government?” He re- 
fused to answer and went on with | 
the debate. Six times he was asked | 
that question and six times he re- 
fused to answer, 


Subsidized Opposition 


But the cat was really let out) 
of the bag by the members of one | 
of those train loads of people in| 
that monotonous procession of so- 
called marches on Albany. Of 
course, you know, those marches 
weren't marches at all. They were 
very comfortable rides, each of 
them paid for by somebody to the 
tune of $6,000 per trip for train 
fares alone. But that’s another | 
story. When the Condon-Wadlin 
bill was comiig up for a vote in 
the legislature one of these groups 
accosted a member of the Assem- 
bly and threatened him with de- | 
feat if he should vote for the bill. 
First he argued with them and 
finally he asked: “Do you believe 
the Army and the Navy have a 
right to strike?’ They answered, 
“Yes, of course.” 

The advocates of that philosophy 
are now at work all over the 
world. Every weak government is 
game for the Communists, who 
inspire to weaken it and then use 
its weakness to destroy it and put 
a dictaiorship in its place. One of 
their most useful devices is the 
strike which paralyzes govern- 
ment, for when government stops | 
functioning then their small, well- 
disciplined minority can take it 
over. The fate of nation after na- 
tion, all over the world, still hangs | 
in the balance. There cannot, there | 
will not and there must not be| 
any such paralysis of government 
in our State or Nation. 

It is true that dire 


threats 


by reason of my sponsorship of 
this bill and for my signature 
which enacted it into law. I am 
not concerned with them. No man 
should take an oath of office to 
support the Constitution in which 
he believes if he is willing to 


i « 

| in 
which exist before the Civil Serv- 

| ice Commission 


| have won higher pay in war in- 
| dustries, they stuck to their jobs. 


| million 
Bi of | 
political reprisals have been made | 


betray it for political purposes or | 


to allow the institution of free 
government to be undermined or 
destroyed by its enemies. 


Protection of Human Liberty 


I believe very deeply that the 
protection of human liberty under 
God by constitutional government 
under Jaw as we have developed 
it in this country is the finest 
flower of the mind of man. Our 
country is one of the few nations 
on earth where every cne of us 
is still free to choose his own mode 
of life, to think, to speak, to wor- 
ship as he will. We still have the 





unique privilege in this country 
of electing at regular intervals 


those who will represent us in 
government and we have the 
priceless privilege of knowing that 
if we don’t like them we can put | 
them out of office on a given date 
in the cormparatively near future. 

Too much blood of American | 
youth over too many years has 
been paid for these precious rights | 
to allow them to be destroyed by 
any group however plausible they | 
may appear. So long as I am Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York 
constitutional government and the 
liberties of our people wii] be pre- 
served, 

No, it has always been clear and 
now it is cjearer, that none of us 
who enter vublic service—and we 
all do it voluntari'y of our own 
free will—has any right to inter- 
rupt the public service. Our gov- 
ernment is not an end in itself. | 
It exists to serve all the people. | 
It belongs to all of us. We cannot | 
strike against ourselves. 


Rights of Employees Preserved 


The rights of public employees | 
are also scrupulously protected 
under the Condon-Wadlin law. It 
carefully preserves their rights to 
present their views, complaints 
and grievances not only to their 


| superiors, but to the Legislature, 


to the public and by their own 
ballots on election day. Moreover, 
we created in the State Govern- 
ment two years ago a Personnel 
Cotncil for the very purpose of 
correcting individual grievances, 
addition to the opportunities 


and even in the 


courts. 
By the use of these methods 
public employees have gained a 


|remarkable position in our State 


and public employment is very | 
attractive indeed. As a result, we 
have in the State Government one 
of the finest bodies of public serv- 
ants to be found anywhere. During 


Short-handed-—in many cases ex- 
tremely short-handed, they main- | 
tained every essential service and 
they did so loyally and well. 

Their views are respected in the 
formation of policies by the Ad- 
ministration and by the Legisia- 
ture and their fine service has 
been rewarded substantially. Four 
years ago the average pay of the! 
50,000 state employees was just 
under $1,700 a year. Today the 
average pay in this State is $2,450 | 
a year. That is an increase of 
44% in the last four years. 

A recent study of our whole | 
salary structure indicates that 
your State Government pay scaies 
compare favorably with those in 
private enterprise, job for job. In 
addition. in periods of depression, 
State employment remains stable. | 
There is little or no fear of the 
loss of a job or of substantial cuts | 
in pay. Moreover, the State con-| 
tributes very liberally—some $8 
a year—to the pension 
for State employees, a 
month’s vacation with pay, as well 
as paid sick leave. 

The public service has certain | 
very detinite obligations. It re-| 
quires honesty, and uninterrupied | 
aevotion to the welfare of all the 
people. In exchange, the public 
service is well rewarded with se- 
cure, well paid employment which 
our people will. 1 am sure, con- 
tinue to make attractive and 
happy. 


system 


Government Must Meet Challenge | 


As I have said, the business of 
government is to assure the free- 
dom, security and opportunity of | 
our people. In times of crisis it | 
must rise to the challenge and | 
meet it effectively. But ail the| 
time, in crisis or out, it must | 
steadily serve in advancing these 
great objectives. So, while meet- 
ing the larger chailenges of our 
‘ime, we have also pressed stead- 





ily forward in meeting the day to | 


day needs of the people. 


| the ring of 


i the 


| the war years when they could |e, 
lin the 


|may have happened and 


i this difficult 


|approving a 
\from now on men and women who 


Perhaps n%4..State service is 
closer to the nee@s of employees 
generaily than workmen's com- 
pensat.on. This service provides 
the continuing protection of work- 
ers who may be injured or éall 
victim to occupational diseases. 
We found ihe service in pretty bad 
shape four years ago. One of cul 
first problems was to stamp out 
racketeers who were 
preying upon injured employees. 
There were also a good many 
problems of law and med-cine 
which had prevented full service 
to one group or another for years. 

One of these had to do with 
silicosis, which attacks niiners, 
foundry workers, anyone exposed 
to the hazard of inhaling certain 
kinds of rock dust. Silicos:s is an 
insidious disease, difficult to 
diagnose or to define in the terms 
necessary for the legal payment 
of damages. 


Health Protection 


After long, intensive study, the 
Cha.rman cf the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board presented a pro- 
posed solution to the represe.. a- 
tives of both labor and the indus- 
tries in which silicosis occurs. 
They examined all the research, 
debated the results and finally 
reached agreement on a new for- 
mula. It is unique in the nation. 
The result was enacted into law 
and New York has again led the 
nation by providing full compen- 
sation to these totally disabled 
from dust diseases and to their 
families in case of death. Now we 
are pressing forward with new re- 
search to evaluate partial disabil- 
iiy in this difficult and important 
field. 

I’m sure you have heard about 
men who call themselves 
“sand hogs.” They go down under 
compressed air io dig tunnels and 
must be brought out very grad- 
ually. If they come out tov sud- 
denly, they get the “bends,” suf- 
fering attacks of extreme pain and 
physcial distortion resulting from 
escape of nitrogen absorbed 
blood stream. But when 
the attack passes, sometning else 
that is 
not so easily detected. A number 
of bone, blood and Jung changes 
sometimes occur, but they do not 


| become apparent until a long time 


later when it’s too iate to get 
compensation. The same problem 
of delayed symptoms has long 
existed concerning the effect of 
radio-activity, which probably 
will become a much more frequent 
industrial hazard now that we 


| have atomic energy to deal with. 


So the same stuay and confer- 
ence system has been applied to 
subject and i have 
just had the happy privilege of 
new law by which 


work under these hazards of slow- 
s‘arting diseases, will at last re- 


ceive workmen’s compensatioi. 


Volume of Laws Enacted 


Altegether the Legisiature 
passed 1,237 biils this year. 1 have 


| just completed the neavy task of 
/acting on each of them: 908 were 
| approved; 329 vetoed. Every one 
of those acts had to do in some 
,;resnect wiih our liberty. our se- 


curity and our opportunity. For 
example, there was a very bn- 
portant bill to allow for the use 


'of modern mortality tables for iife 


insurance: another authorized the 


| Public Service Commission to re- 


quire railroads to fence in the-r 


| rights-of-way to protect the lives 
| of ; 
| our progressive fight against mas- 


children. We have continued 


titis among dairy cattle, and our 


. 


/research to increase product’on in 
|all fields of agriculture. New steps 


were faken this year by programs 
to reimburse the owners of farm 
animals dying from rabies and to 
fight a new insect which is en- 
dangering our potato crops. 


Tax Returns Simplified 


The lessons learned from three 
hotel fires in Atlanta, Chicago and 
Dubuque were embodied in bills 


making broad advances in State- | 
| wide fire protection. 


We made further progress this 
year in relieving our pevyle of 
the unpleasant details in ii‘ung 
out their income tax returns. Thé 
Legislature has approved for next 
year a new, simplitied tax return 
ior the smaller taxpayer whose 
income is from salaries and wages. 
Believe it or not, this tax return 
is the size of a postcard. Ins-ead 
of making a long laborious list of 
contributions and other cdeduc- 
tions, vou make a flat deduction 
from your income and fill in whe 
amount of tax. It will not reduce 
the State’s revenue much put it 
will greatly reduce the burden on 
the income taxpayer. 

Park Facilities 

The recreational facilities of our 
State—our parks, our forest pre- 
serves, our lakes and streams— 
Nill soon be providing summer 
health and relaxation for many 
millions of our people. This year 
the Conservation Depariment has 
the largest sum ever made avail- 
able for conservation work in our 
State. As soon as conditions per- 
mit us te go ahead, our conserva- 
tion plant will be improved and 
our breeding program of fish and 
game will go forward as never 
before. We still have much to do 
in this field. in fighting pollution 
in our waters, in the erosion of 
cur land, in building up our for- 
ests. It is imperative that in the 
years ahead we attend more vig- 
orously and more completely to 
our natural resources. 

A problem affecting more than 
10,000 of our young people in New 
York is that of the spastic or vic- 
tim of cerebral palsy. 

This is a peculiarly tragic han- 
dicap, which usually causes a par- 
tial paralysis in children at birth. 
Because of a lack of muscular co- 
ordination and speecn handicap 
they are often wrongly thought to 
be mentally deficient. But many 
can, with care, be trained an 
reared to useful, happy and prd- 
ductive lives. 

Af.er long study by a Legisia- 
tive Committee, we tackled this 
problem this year, breaking new 
ground of governmeat action. 
With an appropriation of $150,000 
the State will help finance a great 
project of research, patient care 
and training of nurses and other 
specialists at the University of 
Rochester. 

In the meantime cerebral palsy 
patients are being given treatment 
throughout the State and I look 
for the development of brighter 
futures in this vital field of 
human need. 


Rent Control Continued 

The cost of living is giving all 
of us deep concern and your State 
Government is rigidly avoiding 
any step which would contribute 
to the dangerous spiral in waich 
we now find ourselves. We are 
neither bidding up the cest of 
materials nor using manpower OF 
materials so vitally meeded in 
housing. Fundamentally, of course, 
the cost of living is a matter of 
national and international eco- 
nomics, beyond the scope and 
power of any one state. On one 
point, however, your State could 
act affirmatively and it has done 
so. You will remen:ber that last 
vear we enacted an emergency 
rent control law which became 
effective the moment Federal 
control ended. That was the rea- 
son why New York, alone among 
ill the States, was able to protett 
its people from runaway rérits 
when Federal control lapsed. 

We have again enacted the State 
laws controlling home rentals as 
well as commercial rents. If Fett- 
eral ceilings are again lifted, New 
York State will be ready to step 
in and protect the security of the 
homes of our people. 


Provision for Wage Increases 
I have already d:scussed how we 
have acted to preserve liberty by 
the uninterrupted service cf gev- 
ernment and some of the steps we 
have taken to advance the secu- 
rity of our people. Advancement 
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of opportunity is a thied great 
objective o1 goverment. Last Wed- 
nesday, in tne first part of this 
report, I told you about our newly 
revised schedules heavily increas- 
ing 1eacnhers’ pay, mcreaslug state 
aid for education from $100 mil- 
lion to $152 mullion and secting 
new and better standards tor tne 
education of the children of our 
State. Several years of substan- 
tial, increasing pay rises for State 
employees and other new services 
also cost money, very large sums 
of money. Beiore anyone can be 
generous he has to have the money 
and th.s is the same with business, 
government and individuals. How 
are we going to pay for these ad- 
vances and at the same time ad- 
vance the opportunity of our 
people and of their chiidren? I 
do believe that we have done both. 
The ability of the State to take 
these progressive steps depends, 
of course, on the taxes it collects 
from a prosperous people. The 
prosperity of the employee de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the 
employer. This is true not only in 
a free nation of private business 
and trade but even more so in so- 
cialist nations. If everybody works 
for a bankrupt government, every- 
body shares its hunger, its rags 
and its tatters. That is the fate of 
millions of people in countries 
overseas today where privaie em- 
ployers have been driven to the 
wall, and sterile, nonproductive 
government has taken over. 


State Finances Excellent 


I am happy to be able to say 


that the State of New York is in} 


the best financial condition of 
many decades and i's commerce 
is tlourishing. The bus ness enter- 
prises of New York State are what 
we al] live on, every unit of gov- 
and its 


ernment employees; as 
well as all the millions of wage 
earners in business and industry. 


That is why one of the best things 
in this legislative session was that 
we were able to continue this 
year the 50% cut in inccme taxes 
and continue business taxes down 


for 


at the normal rates to which they 
were reduced last yeer. 
In the past, New York had the 


reputation everywhere of being a 


state of high taxes. Year after 
year. under previous administra- 
tions, new taxes had been piled 
on the backs of trade and indus- 
try. Business after business had 
moved out of the State, steadily 
increasing the army cf unem- 
ploved. New enterprises iooked 
elsewhere for more hosnitable 
homes. That meant less jobs, less 
security, less money for our peo- 
Ple and our Siate. 

Since the war your new State 
Department of Commerce has put 
men out in the field, constantl: 
trying to persuade bus ness men 
to expand their enterprises in New 
York. Today we are reaping the 
harvest of the policies your State 
gover ent [ pursued. One oi 
the gre:test obstacles had beer 
renioved. because business taxcs 
in New York have at last gon 
down instead cf going up. 


New Corporations § 

Last vear 
were formed 
totaling ; 
previous ali-time record of 26,8 
back in 1928. In the past year 
result of our special 
for small business, the astonishing 
number cf 100,000 new businesses 
were started in this State, opening 
up hundreds of thousands of new 
jobs for the people. 


set Record 

new corporations 
New York State 
37.599 compared w:th 


in 
tne 
7 
as 


a eampaign 


Labor Assured of Square Deal 
There are many 
grat.fving 


reasons fer this 
situation. One is the 


great body of skilled, 
workers in Néw York State. An- 
other reason is the iixed policy of 
your State government fcr a max- 


imum of free, collective bargaining | 


and a minimum of interterence in 
negotia.ions between management 
and our great pody of mature, 
responsible labor unions. Labor 
knows that it gets a square 
in New York. And now, industry 
knows that New York State’ 
policy has been re 
to kill the business 
the golden egg, 
production fox 
the people. 

In terms of jobs—good 
these facts present a very harnyv 
picture. Today, we have em- 
ployed in this State half a million 
more people than were employed 
in 1939. And while workers are 
putting in a shorter week than 
during the war their average net 
weekly earnings are actually 
higher than the wartime peak. 

The simple fact is that by every 


vised so as not 
goose that lays 
but to encourage 
the benefit of all 


jobs, 


test, your State government has 
actively served to advance the 


deal | 
|} every occupation. 
tax | 


intelligent , freedom, the security and the op- 


portunity of all our people. Tnis 
is not the work of any.one man or 
of several men. It is the work ot 


a great body of unselfish people | 
to the best of | 


working for you 
their high abilities. It is the re- 
sult of team-work and high ideal- 
ism devoted to the weltare of all 
our people of every group and of 
It is ihe result 


of countless acts—both adminis- 


| trative and legislative, in all their 


} 





infinite 


variety, but all with a 
common, unifying purpose. All of 
them—whether designed to pre- 
serve the continuity of public 


service, to protect our workers 


| from industrial ills, or to maintain 


the prosperity of our people—all 
are the means by which your State 


has made great advances in main- | 


taining the liberty, the security, 
and the opportunity of its people. 
Let us continue advancing togeth- 


er, in unity and in devotion under | 


God, to the principles of the great, 
free Republic which have made 
these achieveme: its possible. 


Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are | 


given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 


1947 U.S. Avge. | 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Earnings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds’ rate* Aaa Aa Baa R. R. P. UV. Indus. 
Apr. 22 121.80 117.40 12250 120.43 117.00 110.15 112.55 118.80 120.84 

21 121.80 117.40 122.50 120.43 117.00 110.15 112.56 118.80 120.84 | 
19 a 117.40 122.50 120.43 117.00 110.15 112.56 118.80 120.84 
18 121.80 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 121.04 
17 121.77 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 120.84 
16 121.80 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 121.04 
15 121.66 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 121.04 
14 121.95 11740 122.50 -122.43 116.80 116.15 112.37 118.80 121.04 
12 a 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.34 112.56 118.80 121.04 
1 122.02 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.34 112.37 118.80 121.25 
10 122.11 117.40 122.50 12043 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 121.25) 
9 122.20 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.80 121.04 
8 122.26 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.60 121.04) 
7 122,20 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.37 118.60 121.04 | 
5 a 117.40 122.50 12043 116.80 110.15 112.56 118.60 121.04} 
4 Market Closed 
3 122.17 117.40 122.50 120.43 116.80 110.15 112.56 118.60 121.04 
2 122.17 117.40 122.50 120.43 117.00 110.15 112.56 118.60 121.04 
1 122.11 117.40 122.50 120.43 117.00 110.15 112.56 118.60 121.04 
Mar, 2£ 122.27 117.40 122.50 120.43 117.20 110.34 112.75 118.60 121.04 
21. 122.24 117.20 122.2 120.22 117.00 110.15 112.56 118.40 121.04 
5 RAE 122.27 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.34 112.78 118.20 120.84 
inccavandhcte, 122.17 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.40 120.84 
Feb. 28 122.20 117.20 122.09 120.02 117.00 110.52 112.75 118.40 120.84 
giz 122.14 117.40 122.09 120.22 111.20 110.70 112.93 118.40 121.04 
14 122.20 117.40 122.09 120.02 117.20 110.88 113.12 118.40 120.84 
_ - 122.20 117.60 122.09 120.22 117.20 111.07 113.31 118.60 120.84 
Jan, 31 122.08 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 
24 122.39 117.60 121.88 120.43 117.40 110.88 113.31 118.80 120.63 
17 22.24 117.40 121.88 120.22 117.40 110.70 113.12 118.60 120.84 
10 122.17 117.20 121.67 119.82 117.20 110.52 113.1: 118.40 120.43 
3 122.14 116.80 121.25 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.75 118.00 120.02 
High 1947 122.39 117.€0 12250 120.43 117.40 111.07 113.31 118.80 121.25 
Low i947 121.77 116.80 121.04 119.61 116.80 110.15 112.37 117.80 120.02 
1 Year Ag 
Apr. 22, 1946 124.99 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.02 121.67 

2 Years Ago 

Apr. 21, 1945 22.44 115.04 120.84 118.60 115.04 106.56 111.81 114.27 119.209 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1947 U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Earnings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages 301 rate Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus 
4 ] 2.53 2.63 2.80 3.1f 3.03 71 2.61 

] j 3 2.63 2.80 3.16 3.03 71 2.61 
19 ‘ 3 2.63 2.80 3.16 3.03 Py p 2.61 
lt 1.5 2 53 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.04 2.71 2.60 
1" 1 2.5 263° 235 3:11 3.04 2.91 2.61 
] 1.! f 2 2.63 2.81 3.1 3.04 2.73 2.60 
1.55 2.53 2.63 2.8 3.16 3.04 2.71 2.60 
l ] Ro 2.53 2.63 2.8 3.16 3.04 2.11 2.60 
12 2 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.15 3.03 2.03 2.60 
! s 2 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.15 3.04 2.71 2.59 
2 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.04 2.71 2.43 
8 2 2 2.62 2.61 3.16 304 2.72 2.60 
) 2 2 2.63 2.61 3.16 3.04 2.71 2.60 
f 2 y 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.04 2.72 2.60 
) 2 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.03 2.72 1.6) 
4 Ma ( 
3 1.53 2 2.63 2.81 3.16 3.0: 2.72 2.60 
1.53 j 2 2.63 2.80 3.16 3.03 2.72 2.60 
a ie 1.54 z.7 2 2.63 2.80 3.16 3.03 2.72 2.60 
Mar. < . 1.5 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.79 3.15 3.02 2.t¢@ 2.60 
2! L583 2.78 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.73 2.60 
21 1.53 2.79 2.54 2.64 2.80 3.16 3.03 2.73 2.60 
14 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.15 3.02 2.74 2.61 
es 1.57 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 a.t2 2.61 
Feb. 28 1.56 2.79 2.55 2.65 2.80 3.14 3.02 2.73 2.61 
21 : 1.57 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.13 3.01 2.73 2.60 
14 1.56 2.78 2.55 2.65 2.79 3.12 3.00 2.73 2.61 
7 ‘ 1.56 2.77 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.11 2.99 2.72 2.61 
Jan, 31 * 1.57 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 
24 1.55 2.77 2.56 2.63 2.78 3.12 2.99 2.71 2.62 
17 - 1.56 2.78 2.56 2.64 2.78 2.123 3.00 2.72 2.61 
10 > 1.57 2.79 2.57 2.66 2.79 3.14 3.00 2.43 2.63 
3 ai 1.57 2.8 2.59 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.02 2.78 2.65 
High 1947 = 1.57 .81 2.60 2.67 2.81 3.16 3.04 2.76 2.65 
Low 1947 “= 1.53 2.77 2.53 2.6. 2.78 3.1 2.99 2.71 2.59 

1 Year Ago 
Apr. 22, 1946 1.41 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.65 2.57 

2 Years Ago 
Apr. 21, 1945 1.63 2.90 2.61 2.72 2.90 3.36 3.07 2.94 2.69 

a Market closed, 
_*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond | 
(394% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 


illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement | 
the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


in compiling the averages was given in the Sept. 


of yield averages, 
NOTE—tThe 
issue of the 


d 
on page 1321. 


list use 
““Chronicle”’ 


(Based on Average Yields) 


5, 1946 


'and hides caused the miscellaneous commodities index to decline, 


| formity 


The National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Still Declining 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on April 21, declined 
to 198.0 for the week ended April 19, 1947 from 199.5 in the preceding 
week. The index is now lower than at any time since the week ended 
March 1, 1947, when it was 197.8. A month ago the index stood at 
199.3 and a year ago at 145.9, all based on the 1935-1939 average 
as 100. The association’s report went on to say: 

During the week four of the composite groups in the index 
declined while one advanced; the other six remained at the level 
of the preceding week. Quotations were higher for corn meal, beans, 
and pork, but the index for the foods group declined because of 
lower prices for butter, cheese, flour, coffee, most meats, corn oil, 
and tallow. Price rises for cotton, corn, eggs, steers, and poultry were 
more than offset by price declines for wheat, milk, and most live- 
stock, with the result that the farm products index declined. A re- 
duction in the price of anthracite coal was responsible for the decline 
in the fuels index. Lower prices for linseed meal, bran, middlings, 


































despite higher quotations for leather. The price of steel scrap fell, but 
the rise in the price of brass sheets caused the metals index to rise. 

During the week 33 price series in the index declined and 15 
advanced; in the preceding week 27 declined and 16 advanced; in 
the second preceding week 26 declined and 15 advanced. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 





% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Apr. 19, Apr. 12, Mar. 22, Apr. 20, 
| Total Index 1947 1947 1947 1946 

25.3 pe eS ee ee ee ae ee oN 220.6 222.6 223.6 144.3 
TE FO ee 298.6 317.8 328.3 147.4 
ER eee 433.1 433.1 427.4 163.1 

23.0 ED - Sr napticeenaitnense shcbasankaintintktbapan 245.1 247.6 249.8 175.7 
line Pe RET es ce ST a TF a 330.4 327.8 332.7 264.2 
aS Pee eee ee 257.9 252.3 245.2 173.9 
NES incntids ciduienbiteusia in ticdptinidpiideneenan 231.1 235.6 242.5 162.2, 

17.3 | et A een nes oe ene a 169.8 170.3 164.9 131.7 

10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities__-_.--_- 158.3 158.6 163.6 133.9 

8.2 i ae ERE I el ET OE IE a 216.5 216.5 210.5 167.1 

7.3 IE a othr a Ec A SE a ae 148.4 148.3 147.9 117.2 

6.1 pO = eee 203.4 203.4 203.4 167.8 

1.3 Chemicals and Drugs_.......--___. 158.4 158.4 154.5 127.5 

3 Pertitiser Materiais.___............ 127.6 127.6 128.0 116.4 
an a RS Ec alts es Se ee 133.7 133.7 133.7 119.8 
a EE SS 126.3 126.3 126.3 105.3 

100.0 All gtoups combined.................... 198.0 199.5 199.3 145.9 

*Indexes on 1926-28 base were: April 19, 1947, 154.2; April 12, 1947, 155.4; and 
April 20, 1946, 113.7. 








Electric Output for Week Ended April 19, 1947, 
16.9% Ahead of That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its currently weekly report, es- 
timates that the amount of electrical energy distributed by the 
electric light and power industry for the week ended April 19, 1947, 
was 4,660,320,000 kwh., an increase of 16.9% over the corresponding 
week last year when electric output amounted to 3,987,145,000 kwh, 
The current figure also compares with 4,619,700,000 kwh. produced 
in the week ended April 12, 1947, which was 15.1% higher than the 
4,014,652,000 kwh. produced in the week ended April 13, 1946. The 
largest increases were reported by the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast groups which showed increases of 22.2% and 21.7% respective~ 


ly, over the same week in 1946. 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE CVER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 
Major Geographical ———___---- -—— Week Ended————-__-__-_—"—+ 
Division— Apr. 19 Apr. 12 Apr. 5 Mar.29 § Mar. 22 
New England se 10.3 6.9 2.9 13.1 11.5 
Middle Atlantic 10.2 6.4 10.8 13.6 11.8 
Central Industrial 18.1 16.9 21.1 24.4 23.0 
West Central 18.1 15.5 18.2 16.3 16.3 
Southern States 13.4 16.3 18.0 17.0 21.4 
Rocky Mountain 22.2 20.0 12.2 13.6 9.1 
Paciiic Coast “5.9 23.1 24.7 19.6 19.9 
Total United States 16.9 15.1 oy 18.5 18.5 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1947 1946 Over 1946 1945 1932 1929 
Pe. Bencnewnnsied 4,573,807 3,865,362 + 18.3 4.427,281 1,602,482 1,733,810 
7? ,; ae 4,852,513 4,163,206 + 16.6 4,614,334 1,598,201 1,736,721 
Jan. 18....-...-_.. 4,856,890 4,145,116 +17.2 4,588,214 1,588,967 1,717,315 
i ee 4,856,404 4,034,365 +20.4 4,576,713 1,588,853 1,728,208 
O--—- —E—EE 4,777,207 3,982,775 + 19.9 4,538,552 1,578,817 1,726,161 
De. Ricunesamaue 4,801 ‘179 3,983,493 + 20.5 4,505,269 1,545,459 1,718,304 
9 Se 4,778,179 3,948,620 + 21.0 4,472,298 1,512,158 1,699,250 
gi eee 4,777,740 3,922,796 + 21.38 4,473,962 1,519,679 1,706,719 
Mar. 1 i. 4,797,099 4,000,119 +19.9 4,472,110 1,538,452 1,702,570 
Mar. 8 —_ 4,786,552 3,952,53 + 21.1 4,446,136 1,537,747 1,687,229 
Mar. 15 4,763,843 3,987,877 +19.5 4,397,529 1,514,553 1,683,262 
Mar. 22 4,759,066 4,017,310 + 18.5 4,401,716 1,489,208 1,679,589 
Mar. 29 4,728,885 3,992,283 18.5 4,329,478 1,465.07 6 1,633,291 
Apr. 5 4,693,055 3,987,673 17.7 4,321,794 1,480,735 1,696,543 
Apr. 12 4,619,700 4,014,652 +15.1 4,332,400 1,469 810 1,709,331 
A} 19 4.660.520 3,987,145 16.9 4,411,325 1,454,505 1,699,822 
Apr. 2t 3,976,750 4,415,889 1,429,03 1,588,434 
y lof the 63rd Congress which pro- 
May 11 Mother’s Day ivides that the second Sunday in 


Mother’s Day this year will fall | yy; y be designated Mother’s Day, 


on May 11 by proclamation of | — 
President Truman on April MM d 5 D il 
In Associated Press advices from 00 y S$ al y 
Washington on that day it was * 
stated: Commodity Index 
Mr. Truman called on both | ag athe 
Government officials and the | Shoedas deen 6 414.2 
public to display the flag that | nursday, April 17 411.7 
day to show the “reverent es- | Friday, April is. 408.7 
Ee} ; athic re » |Saturday, Apri 9 é 
teem in which we hold the \Saukiap keen Se 412.1 
mothers of our country. ’ |} Tuesday, April 22 404.6 
The announcement was issued | rwo weeks ago, April 3 - 4195 
while Mr. Truman was visiting |Month ago, March 22 423.6 
his mother in Mis souri. hepa ago, April 22, 1946 273.2 
. . 1946 High Dec. 24 380.6 
_ he President said that he was|°""” tow Jan. 2 +> 
issuing the proclamation in cONn-| 947 High March 26 _ 4318 


vith a public resolution | Lew dan. 30........... 371.5 
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Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


+k 


The total production of soft 


| 
Coal 


in t 


he 


wee 


ee - : ie rw PaaS S Mines 
1947, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, 


600 net _th 
Output in the corresponding week of 1946 was 716,000 tons. 
1947, production of bituminous coal and 
6.3‘ 


the current year to 


tons, an increase Oi 


April 12, 
f 


ended 


au" 


April 12, 
as 7.050,- 


3 060.000 tons over the pre ceding week 


During 


the 


Ove! 


jignite approximated 173,462,000 tons, an increase of 8 Te 
163.184.0640 tons produced in the corresponding period of last yea! 
> sie , : - a 9 70 val ns 
The average weekly rate ia March, 1947, was 12,790,000 tons. 
Output of Pennsylvania anthracite during the week ended April 
12. 1947. 2s estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 975,000 net tons 
anu increase of 171,-00 tons, or 21.3 over the preceding week. 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week Ol! 
1946 there wv a decrease ot 364,000 tons, or 27.2%. The calendar yea! 
te date shov a decrease of 9.8‘ when compared with the corre- 
| ] As 
onding period » 940 
The bureati reported that the estimated production of bee- 
s | : c : “s ; . a 
hive ccke in the United States for the week ended April 12, 1947 
: ao ? . ; > i¢ 
owed an cre of 2500 tons when compared with the output 
the week er d Avorii 5, 1947: and w 43.200 tons more than 
r the correspondli week of 1946. 
E {A ) ED STATES FRODUCTION OF BII UMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Ton 
Week Enas Ja 1 to date 
Apr. 5 l Apr. 12 Apr. 13 
Bituminou nit 147 194 194¢ 1947 1946 
Salk teeta ’ - in at 7.060.000 190.000 716.000 173,462,000 163,184,000 
; 1,1 000 198,009 119,000 015,000 1,874,000 
b O « ent adjustment. fApril 1, “Eight-hour Daj a holiday in the 
R t 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF 2SNNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE ND COKE 
(In Net Ton 
Week Ended - Calendar Year to Date 
Apr. 12 Apr. 5 Apr. 13 Apr. 12 Apr. 13 Apr. 1% 
Penn. Anthracite 1947 1947 1946 1947 _ 1946 1937, 
Total incl. co fuel 975,09 804.009 1,339,000 15,931,000 17,662,000 16 526,000 
( n mer jal roduc 7,COO 773,000 87.000 15,317,000 16,982,000 15,700,000 
sMLINCTCiAL pl hha #.uy “ 
Beehive Coke Pid 
{Un “ "st ates total 4,800 47,360 6,600 1,668,500 1,206,800 1,086,800 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. 
weekly 


fucl tSubject 
10 railroads. 


+Exciudes colliery 


carloadings reported by 


to revi 


ion, 


§Revise 


ec 


i. {Estimated from 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 


NET TONS 
weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports trom district 
final annua] returns from the operators.) 


—_—____—_—__—-week Ended—— 
Mar. 29 
1947 
409,000 


3Y STATES, IN 
(The curren! 
ments and are subject t 
eid State scurces or of 
Apr. 5 
State— 1947 
A.abama pendeie 130,000 
Alaska . - 6,000 
Arkansas ti 8,000 
Colorado - - 34,000 
Georgia and North Caro.ina.----- 1,000 
Iilinois — a 325,000 
Indiana 3 126,000 
Iowa , ae 20,000 
Kansas and Missouri 65,000 
Kentucky—Eastern = 256,000 
RKentucky—Western = 343,000 
9,000 


Ma 
Mic 


ryland a 
shigan 


Montana (bituminous and lignite) 40,000 
New Mexico deed 7,000 
North and South Dakota (litnite) 40,000 
Otio _ 287,000 
Oklahoma - 40,000 


Pennsylvania (bituminous) cal 1,105,000 
Tennessee <n 58,000 
Texas (bituminous and lignite) - 2,000 
Ucrah is 37,000 
Virginia ‘ 84,000 
Washington > 13,000 


tWest Virginia 
tWest Virginia > 
Wvroming » 
SOcher We 


cal 


on 


362,C00 
552.900 
40,000 


Souther: 
Northern 


tern States tei 


3,990,000 


otal bituminous ard lignite 


tIncludes operations on 


the B. & O. in Kahawnha 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and 
*Less than 1.000 tons 


Oregon 


,046 
155 


1 


Tucker Counties 


000 
000 
000 
000 
009 
000 
v00 
000 


,009 


000 


,000 
,000 


000 
000 
000 


,000 
.000 
2,000 


000 


,000 
6,009 


000 


000 
9.000 


000 


,000 


000 


12,150,000 
the N. & W.: C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.;-B. C 
Mason and Clay Counties. 


tRest of State, 


including 


§Includes 


Apr. 6, 
1946 
30,000 

6,000 
10,000 
6,000 
1,000 

302.000 
48,000 
19,00u 
3,000 

3,000 
3,000 

2,000 

1,000 
000 

1,000 

),000 

000 

3,000 

58,000 
8,000 
1,000 

000 

000 

000 

22,000 

65,000 
8,000 


938,000 
& G.; and 
the 


Arizona and 


Non-Ferrous metals — Senate Committee Backs 
Suspension 0? Copper Tariff — Platinum Rises 


17 


“BE. & M. J. 


stated: 


“The Senate Finsnce Committee on April 


Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of April 


10 gave its approval 


to the Patterson bill that would suspend temporarily the duty on 
name 


CO 
c* 


on 


be 


per 


Sl 
su 
to 
Fy 


sh 
copper was unchanged. Lead con- 
tir 


fined platinum advanced $5 per 
ounce on improved buying for 
industrial purposes. Silver was: 


ul 
th 
fo 


for 


a 
23 
al 


di 


Howevrr 
transactions were closed near the 
Tup ievei. 


Su 


»basis of 23.752 
ducers. 


pper. Western Senators met on 
mmitee to decide 
the floor of the 
r. Waiving of the auty on cop- 
products other than copper 
Iphate, and the duration of the 
spension, are questions expected 
result in heated discussion. 
reign prices for copper again 
owed a wide soread. Domestic 


uoper cham-* 


1ues to sell in good volume. Re- 


ichanged.”’ The publication fur- | 15 
er went on to say in part as 
lows: 

Copper 
Prices paid during the last week 
foreign copver again covered 


wide range, irom 22.75¢ to 
80¢, f.a.s. New York equivalent. 
d fairly lar; tonnages were 


sposed of to European buyers. 
2s the sre ended. mos 


ine stip.) whinistry o1 
’ 

ippiy purchase:| copper on the 

from Empire pro- 


Avi 


Domestic quotations named by 


per 


not 


April 


possibly 
current 
efforts will be 


occur 
industry now believes. 


Most operators feel certain that 
the supply situation in lead will 
continue to improve, and, judging 
by the behavior of consumers, the 
market is gradually reverting to 
more orderly buying. Demand has 
producers 
present find a ready market for 
all the metal available. 
St. Joseph Lead Co. is blowing 


15 


until 


until 


to 


March 31, 


slackened 


late 


Le 


After 


this 


ad 


and 


a 


producers continued unchanged at 
211!4¢, Connecticut Valley. 

The Senate Finance Committee, 
by a vote of 7 to 6, supported the 
House-approved bill which would 
suspend the 4¢ import tax on cop- 
1949. The 
measure now moves to the Senate, 
before the 
week. 


end 
Whether 
1ade in the Senate 
to reduce the period of suspension 
not Known. 
proval, the measure goes back into 
committee and then to the House 
Final passage of the bill may not 
month, 


Senate 


‘strategy’ 


on action on the measure when it is presented 


of 


the 
further 


ap- 


the 


at 


in a s 
laneu 
lift its 
3.000 to 
this 


tinue 
Sales 


for at 


cond 


furnace a 


t Hercu 


which should enable it t 
! 


outpt 
nsa 


ot 


month. 
expanded 
least three 
the 


it by 
Plan 
program 


lead for 


amounted to 8.585 tons 


Zine 


s call 

to con 
nontns. 
wee 


‘ 
J 


approximately 
{o1 


K 


Conditions surrounding the do 


mestic 


zinc 


market 


were 


ur 


changed last week. In foreign zinc 


howeve 


r, SOT 


newhat low 


er 


price 


were named. On a deal involving 
Prime Western for shipment to 
India, 10.625¢. Gulf Ports was 
paid, which compares with 107s¢ 
asked a week ago 

F. H. Brownell, head of Federal 
Mining & Smelting Co., told 
stockholders that in his opinion 
the Premium Price Plan would 
not be renewed when the law ex- 
pires on June 30, 1947. The com- 


pany’s operations in the Tri-Stat« 


district, 


whe 


re zinc is 


the 


prin- 


cipal product, would undoubtedl) 
cease with the lapse of 
sidy program, he said. 


Effective 
sellers advanced the price of 


Platinum 


April 


14, 


the 


leadin 
re 


sub- 


2 


fined platinum $5 an ounce troy 


to $63 


on 


wholesale 


on sales to consumers. 
The firmer situation in platinum 


Was 
creased 


brought 
demand 


about by 


for 


lots 


the 


and 


. én 
mete 


$66 


in- 


i] 


from industrial consumers and re- 


duced 


offerings 


from 


so-calle 


d 


outside sources. The jewelry trade 
has been buying moderately. 


and here 


Tungsten 
Demand for tungsten ore abroad 


has 


increased 


appre- 


ciably in recent weeks and offer- 


ings from 
have diminished. 
in domestic 


actions 


most 


ore 


producing 
Recent 


of goo 


areas 
trans- 


d 


quality were closed at $25 per unit 


of WO3, 


it was 


but 
dout 


as the 
»tful 


addi 


week ended 
whether 


tional supplies could be picked up 
for less than $26.50. Agents repre- 


senting operators in 


Hong Kong 


have been asking the equivaleiut 
of $18.75 to $19.75 per short ton 
unit, which plus duty would place 


April 10 
April 11 
April 12 
April 14 
April 15 
April 16 


DAIL 


Average 


.Y PRICES 


OF METALS 


(“E. 


market even higher tl 
Other forelgr 


) $26 pt | 


that 


a tn 
domestic ore 


pasis 


t $27 t 


were quotable at $27 
short ton unit, duty paid. 
Tin 

The first meeting of the tin 
study group in which importani 
producing and consuming coun- 
tries are represented opened 1n 
Brussels on April 15. It is believed 


that a broad plan for international 
regulation of the industry will be 


discussed 


There were no changes in ths 
price situation. The market to! 
Grade A” tin continued at 5U 
per pound, with forward quota- 
tions nomina | ] Ya ) | ] OWS 
A ‘ or) ) 1 Or 

0.Qvtf }.00 
] ‘ { 0.000 80.000 
] OO 0.00 00 
80.000 820.00 
0 .¢ BO0.00 
Chinese, or 99% tin, 79.125¢ 
Quicksilver 


The market for quicksilver was 
inactive and the price situation 
remained unsettled. Sellers con- 
tinued to quote $86 to $89 on spot 
metal, with nearby material avail- 


able at $85 and perhaps a little 
less. Some domestic producers 
have been more inclined to se'], 


showing disappointment over the 
supply outlook. Earlier in the year 
it was generally held that foreign 
producers would do nothing to 
disturb the price structure here 
and that as soon as business vol- 
ume expands the market would 
strengthen. Business has improved 
in quicksilver derivatives, yet 
supplies of metal are still pressing 
on the market. 


Silver 
Demand for silver was suffi- 
cient to maintain prices on an 


even basis throughout the week. 
The New York Official quotation 
continued at 76¢ an ounce. Ad- 
vices from Bombay to the effect 
that trading in forward metal has 
been resumed was viewed as a 
wholly local development. Indian 
authorities have withdrawn ceil- 
ing prices established on March 
10 when a squeeze in supplies 
threatened to get out of hand. 
& M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 


Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, ——————Lead - Zinc 
Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St. Louis St. Loui 
21.225 22.800 80.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
21.225 23.050 60.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
21.225 22.850 66.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
21.225 22.750 80.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
21.225 23.675 80.000 15.000 14.800 10.500 
21.225 23.675 &L.000 15.000 14.400 10.500 
21.225 23.133 80.000 15.000 14.860 10.500 


Average prices for calendar 


copper, f.o.b. retinery, 21.225c.: 


Straits 


St. Louis zinc 


tin 


week ended April 12 are: 
export copper, ; 
80.000c.; New York lead, 15.000c.; St. Louis lead, 14.800c.; 
10.500c.; and silver, 76.000c. 


Domestic 
22.925c.: 


“oc 


f.o.b. refinery 





The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M.’s” appraisal of the major United 
States market based on sales reported by producers and agencie They are reduce 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. Al! price are in cents per pou: 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and fu 
deliverie tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a de ivered t that 
delivered at consumers’ plants As delivery charge vary with the destin: atior € 
figures shown above are net prices gt refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. De‘ivere 
prices in New England average 0.275c per pound above the refinery basi effective 
Jan. 2, 1947 


“E. & M. J 


the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions, 0.075c is deducted for 
lighterage, et« to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation 

Our expo! quotation for copper reflect prices cbtained in th opel ma 
ind is b 1 on l in the foreign marke reduced to the f.ob efine eq a 
Atlanti aboard On tf.a tran deduct G.075« fo. ighterage 
arrive a he f.o.b. refinery quotation 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebar and ingt bar 
For standard ingots an extra 0.075c per pound is charged; for slabs 0.175c up, and 
for cakes 0.225c up, depending on weight and dimension; for billet an extra 0.95 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at « 
discount of 0.125c per pound 

Quotations for lead refiect price obtained for common lead only The differtntia! 
on sales in the Chicago district is 10 points under New York 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-grade zine delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of lc per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not less than lc over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 
month; the premium on Special High Grade in most instances is 1%4c. 

Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 

Sterling Sterling 

Exchang Silver Gold Exchang? Silver Gold 
April “‘Checks"’ New York London London April “‘Checks’’ New York London Londoi 
LO 4.02! 76 45'2d 172s 3d 14 4.02 716 45 od 172s 3¢ 
11 4.02 76 45'ed. 172s 3d 15 4.02! 76 45'od 172s 1 
j2 Not Quoted 16 4.02! 7 46d 172s 3c 

Average silver, 76.90Gc.: Sterling Exchange, 402.500c. 

New York silver quotations are reported by Handy & Harman and are in 
cents per t ounce .999 fir They are determined by Handy & Harman on tne 
basis of marke prices for bar silver in amounts of 59.000 oz. or more. for 1 
delivery, New York; they are quoted in cents and one-eighth cent tions, and 
usuaily about one-quarter cent below the marke this deduction being an allowans 
for delivery, carrying, and marketiz In additior o foreign silver, the quotat 
also apply to domestic and Treasury 1 if suck lve into tl New Y 
market. 

he Treastry’s purchase price of mined domes é as established a 
SC.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fin effective on July 1, i94 f 1 amendment tc 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, i939 

London silver quotations are in pence pe Oy n a £99 

Lond gold quotations are per troy ounce, b 1900 ‘ 

Sterling quotations represent the demar ma! he eno Fx premi 
on cables see Foreign Exchang 


M. & M. M.’s” 








export quotation for copper refi 


flects prices obtaining 


Decline in Loans by 
Savs. Loan Assns. Seen 


The early months of 1947 are 
seeing evidences in some home 
lending institutions that the av 
age amount borrowed per family 
is declining. This is pointed out 
by the United States Savings and 
Loan League’s Committee on Man- 
agement which has month by 
month studies of 47 representa- 
tive savings and loan associations 
scattered geographically from 
New York to Arizona from which 
to draw conclusions. The commit- 
tee’s announcement concerning 
this issued April 12, added 

The composite figure for these 
asscc.ations shows that the aver- 
age loan dropped from $6,176 (a 
new high for this group of insti- 
tutions) last October to $4.026 in 
February, latest month for which 
data were available. 

“Two 


er- 


on 


factors are influencing 
the downward direction of loan 


size today,’ comments the Com- 
mittee. “One of these is the level- 
ling off of prices on existing prop- 
eriies, a circumstance more 
narked in some localities than in 
tthers. Another is the fact that, 
outside of veterans loans where 
there is a special reason for con- 
tinued policy of 100% lending if 
the veteran desires it, many as- 
sociations are now looking for 


| larger down payments on the part 


of borrowers.” It is further stated: 
“The Associations in whose av- 


erage loan the downward trend 
from last October has _ been 
noticeable had a wide range of 


size from $22,000,000 down to half 
a million dollars in assets. They 
included geographically every sec- 
tion of the country except the Pa- 
cific Coast and New England. The 
largest drop experienced by an as- 


sociation was from an average 
loan of $10,000 in October (this 
one operates in a metropolitan 


area) to $6,447 by February.” 





Construction Contracts Set 
Record in First Quarter 


cominitments for 
in the 37 states east 


Investment 
constuction 


of the Rocky Mountains have just 
set a reesrd high first-quarter 
total of $1.510.580,000, it was re- 
vealed today by F. W. Dodge 


Corp. on Avril i4. a fact-finding 
organization the construction 
incustry, on the basis of a tabula- 
tion of coltracts awarded during 
the first three months of this year. 

The corporation atiribuies the 
record to the high volume of resi- 
lentisl contract letting. the first 
quarter’s tetal amounting to $748.- 
491.000 against the previous high 
f 3707.366.000 established the 
first quarter of 1928. During the 
first quarter of last year. residen- 
tial contracts totaled 3457,035.000 
anda called for the construction of 
67.115 dwelling units The sta- 
tistics show that 96,167 dwelling 
units are provided for under the 
contracts let in the first quarter 
this 
Non-residential building con- 
tracts dropped substantially. In 
the first quarter of last year a 
non-residential building volume 


for 


of year. 


of $716,.910,C00 was reported to 
set a pencetime first-quarter rec- 
ord as compared to $535,473,006 
in the first three months of this 


vear. It was pointed ont that-non- 
residential construction this yea! 
has been controlled by federal! 
limitations that were not in effect 


during the first quarter of last 
year. These limitatiors account 
for part of the non-residential 


building decline so far this year, 


a spokesman for the corporation 
said. 
Buildings to be used tor manu- 


facturing purposes constituted the 
inost active classification of non- 
residential censtruction, the first 
juarter’s total aggregating $242,- 
195.009 eempared to 3316,081,- 
620 first three 


last year, 


as 
in the months of 























compared with twice the total round-lot voiume on the Exchange for the 


Wholesale Prices Dropped 0.4°. 


ended April 12, 1947, 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on April 
16 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended March 29, continuing 

series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales’ in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended March 29 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1.699,030 shares, which amount was 18.14% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,684,600 shares. This 
compares with memcer trading during tne week ended March 22 of 
1.327.810 shares, or 17.10% of the total trading of 3,904,600 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended March 29 amounted to 336,320 shares, or 16.02% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 1,049,600 shares. During the week 
ended March 22 trading fcr the account of Curb members of 336,800 
shares was 16.62% of the total trading of 1,013,435. 

Total Round-Let Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 29, 1947 
Total for Week +% 

230,580 

_-------. 4,454,020 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 


I is ockinirnedpanteannaiin 
eee 


| ae a a a a aie ee ae ee 4,684,600 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases_ : ocean “ 480,200 
Shoit sales Siac . “ 101,910 
tOther sales__..... fie — ; iia 420,000 
Total sales.....- 2 522.210 10.70 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases. 7. 144.99( 
Short sales__- _ 19,0590 
Other sales_-.--- * " 125,370 
Total sales__-_- ss 144,420 3.09 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor 
Total purchases - 175,810 
Short sales betel = 33.330 
SS 197,970 
Total sales_ iaies 231,300 4.35 
4. Total— 
Total purchases__-_-- : 801.100 
Short sales 154,230 
TOther sales— 743,640 
Total sales.__- eases : 897,930 18.14 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 29, 1947 
Total for Week + % 
7 23,500 
a 1,026,100 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
I. SI i ctithimsaieainibaagiin 
te) a |) ie ees 


- | ! R  Se ben a 1.049.600 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Membcrs: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases._-_..---~-- : 88,750 
Short sales__-_-- iach 7,025 
+Other sales___-- epee 2 109,670 


. eae . . 116,695 9.79 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases_____--- ee - : 19,110 
Se ee 2,480 
i SS (ae 23.320 
ce | Ee ee eae ‘ 25,860 2.14 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor 
Total purchases 51,305 
Short sales eae 6.200 
ftOther sales... .- 28.460 
Total sales__- $460 
4. Total— 
Total purchase 
Short sales 
tOther sale 


Total sal 


~ 


*The term ‘“‘members” includ l ilar and 
and their partuver including speciol partner ; 
+In calculating the percentages the total of memp rchases and sale 
> Exchange volume includes only sals 
tRound-lot short il whicl re exempted from restriction by the C 
rules are included with ‘“‘other sale 
tSales marked ‘“‘short exempt’ are incluiled with “other le 


in Week 
Ended April 12, Labor Department Reporis® 


Average primary market prices decreased 0.5% during the week 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Stating on April 17 that during the 
week under review, Agricultural prices continue to decline, the 
Bureau said that ‘“‘at 148.1% of the 1926 average, its index of com- 
modity prices in primary markets was slightly below the level of 
four weeks ago and 35.5% above last year.” The 
continued: 


Bureau’s advices 


“Farm Products and Foeds—Prices of farm products declined 
0.6% as a group. Grain quotaticns were down slightly, with de- 
creases for wheat, barley anc oats and a fractional increase for corn. 


Light receipts caused small advances for most livestock. 
dropped early in the week with reduce 
but recovered later. Average prices ol 
clined fractionally. Spot quotations for raw cotton decreased 4.5% 
reflecting reduced mill buying. Prices of Spanish peanuts and flax- 
seed were lower. On the average farm products were 2.2% below 
mid-March and 33.3% above the corresponding week a year ago. 
“Average prices of foods decreased 0.9% with declines in all 
sub-groups, and particularly cereal products and meats. Weak de- 


iegg prices 
demand following Easter. 


fruits and vegetables de-. 


mand for flour, resulting from uncertain prices of grains, caused sub- 
stantial decreases for wheat and rye flour. Earlier increases in grain 
costs were reflected in higher prices of breakfast cereals. Prices oi 
most meats declined because of adequate supplies and a slackening of 
demand. Prices of dairy products were down fractionally. Among 
other foods, higher prices were reported for peanut butter and baking 
powder, reflecting increased costs, and for cocoa beans which con- 
tinued scare. Continued resistance caused further substantial de- 
clines for animal and vegetable fats and oils and for pepper. As a 
group foods were 2.1% lower than four weeks earlier and 48.3% 
above a year ago. 

“Other Commodities—The decline of 0.2% in the group index for 
commodities other than farm products and foods was due chiefly to 
substantially lower prices for cattle feed. Prices of bran and 
middlings were down 17 to 18%. Cottonseed and soybean meal also 
were lower. Further advances were reported for crude rubber, box 
board and soap. Quotations for calf and kip skins moved downward, 
reflecting consumer resistance to high prices of footwear. Medium 


| and finer count cotton yarns increased in price, while heavier count 


yarns, cotton rope and twine declined. The price of tin rose more 
than 14% following settlement of a new purchase agreement with 
Bolivia at 9 cents a pound higher. Passenger car prices were re- 
duced slightly. Prices for coke, bituminous coal and petroleum prod- 
ucts increased slightly. Substantial price increases to meet higher 
production costs occurred for some paint materials, including butyl- 
acetate, bone black and chrome pigments, but turpentine prices de- 





'clined. Prices of silica brick and lavatories also were higher.” 
CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED APRIL 12, 1947 
(1926=—100) 
Percent change to 
j April 12, 1947 from 
Commodity Groups— 4-12 4-5 3-29 3-15 4-13 4-5 3-15 4-13 
1947 1947 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
EN 148.1 i48.8 149.4 148.3 109.3 0.5 0.1 +35.5 
Farm products ~amesn 200.2 303:3 1638 10423. 3350 0.6 2.2 +33.3 
a a ne ae 163.0 164.4 166.5 166.5 109.9 — 0.9 2.1 + 48.3 
Hides and leather products ~- LI3B 374.3. 174.2 296.9 is62 0.3 1.1 +44.5 
Textile products cawceces 139.6 199.3 138:7 136:3 Fee 0.2 0.9 +33.0 
Fuel and lighting materials -- 104.0 103.9 103.5 98.8 86.5 0.1 5.3 +20.2 
Metals and metal product: ~ 140.3 140.3 140.3 140.2 108.2 0 0.1 +29.7 
Building materials —-- 1779 17976 17790 1S eee 0.1 15 + 43.5 
Chemicals and allied products... 134.5 134.5 132.8 131.7 96.1 0 2.1 + 40.0 
Housefurnishings goods - 126.7 126.7 126.6 126.1 108.7 0 0.5 + 16.6 
Miscellaneous commodities 314.3 436:7. 7348 ita 95.4 1.2 1.2 +19.8 
Special Groups 
Raw materials : 163.4 164.0 165.5 164.1 122.8 0.4 0.4 +33.1 
Semi-manufactured articles - 146.2 145.6 145.1 145.0 100.8 0.4 0.8 + 45.0 
Manufactured products - 142.00 142.8 i43.3 142.1 104.8 0.6 0.1 +35.5 
All commodities other than 
Farm products - 141.2 141.7. 141.9 140.5 103.7 0.4 0.5 +36.2 
All commodities other than 
Farm products and foods . 1B.3 1393.3. 81S Bee wes 0.2 + 1.6 28.5 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
APRIL 5, 1947 TO APRIL 12, 1947 
Increases 
Chemicals 1.6 Cement 0.3 
Livestock ad poultry 1.2 Plumbing and heating 0.3 
Rubber 1.2 Bituminous coal 0.1 
Nonferrous metals 1.1 Coke 0.1 
fotton goods 0.6 Drugs and pharmaceuticals 0.1 
' Brick and tile 0.4 Paper and pulp 0.1 
Petroleum and products 0.1 
Decreases 
| Cattle feed 14.2 Fertilizer materials 0.7 
Oils and fats 2.9 Other foods 0.7 
Other farm products 2.1 Other textile products 0.5 
Cereal] products 1.9 Fruits and vegetables 0.4 
Hides and skins 1.6 Grains 0.3 
Meats 1.1 Motor vehicles 0.3 
| Dairy products ae 


*Based on the BLS weekly index of prices of about 900 commodities which 


measures changes in the general level cf primary market prices. This index should 
be distinguished from the daily index of 28 commodities. For the most part, prices 
are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on com- 
modity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from one-day-a-week prices: It is 
designed as an indicator of week-to-weex changes and should not be compared 
directly with the rnaonthly index. 





Civil Engineering CGonsiruction Totals 
$16,081,089 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $1106.091.000 for the week ending April 17, 1947, as re- 
ported by “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 12% below 
the previous week, 29% below the corresponding week of last year, 
and 4% above the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on April 17, continued as follows 

Private construction this week, $68,872,000, is 60% greater than 
last week, but 34% below the week last year. Public construction, 
$41,219,000, is 50% below last week, and 17% less than the week last 
year. State and municipal construction, $28,846,000, 52% below last 
week, is 10% below the 1946 week. Federal construction, $12,373,000, 
is 44% below last week, and 30% below the week last year. 

Total engineering construction for the 16-week period of 1947 
records a cumulative total of $1.553,927,000, which is 12% above the 
total for a like period of 1946. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1947 totals $965,.797,600, which is 5% above that for 1946. | 
Public construction, $588,130,000, is 26% greater than the cumulative 
totai total for the corresponding period of 1946, whereas state and | 
municipal construction, $445,302,000 to date, is 42% above 1946. Fed- 
eral construction, $142,828,000, dropped 6% below the 16-week total 
of 1946. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week, and the 1946 week are: 

April 17, °47 
$110.091,000 
68,872,000 


Anvril 10, °47 
$125,198,000 
42,973,000 


April 18, 46 
$154,743,000 
104,944,000 


Total U. S. Construction 
Private Construction 


Public Construction 41,219,000 82,225,000 49,799,000 
State and Municipal 28,846,000 69,139,000 32,077,000 


Federal! 12,373,000 22.086,000 17,722,000 

In the classified construction groups, bridges, industrial build- 
ings, and commercial buildings gained this week over last week. 
Three of the nine classes recorded gains this week over the 1946 
week as follows: waterworks, bridges, and public buildings. 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $17,894,000 
and is made up of state and municipal bond sales. New capital for 
construction purposes for the 16-week period of 1947 totals $493,655,- 
000, 16% greater than the $423,908.000 reported for the corresponding 
period of 1946. 


ace nef 


*| bonds of these issues are payable 


Notice to Holders of 
Japanese Doliar Bonds 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. on 
April 17 advised holders of one 
or more of five issues of Japanese 
Dollar 30nds to file claims 
promptly with the Office of Alien 
Property, Department of Justice, 
against funds provided for serv- 
ice payments on these bonds. The 
bond issues referred to by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Inc. in a special let- 
ter to noiders of such bonds, were 
Imperial Japanese Governinent 
External Loan of 1924, 6%% 
Bonds, due Feb. 1, 1954: Imperial 
Japanese Government External 
Loan of 1930, 5%% Bonds, due 
May 1, 1965; City of Yokohama 
6% Bonds, due Dec. 1, 1961; City 
of Tokyo 54% Bonds, due Oct. 1, 
1961; and Taiwan Electric Power 
Company, Ltd., 544% Bonds, due 
July 1, 1971. The advices to the 
| holders of the bonds by Morgan & 
Co. Inc., said: 


“As you doubtless know, the 


|by their terms at the New York 
Agency of Yokohama _ Specie 
Bank, Ltd. After the outbreak of 
| war between Japan and the United 
| States in 1941, the New York 
State Superintendent of Banks 
took possession of the assets of 
that institution, including bal- 
ances of funds deposited with it 
for service payments on the bonds. 
Subsequently, the Alien Property 
Custodian vested these funds, and 
later, in 1946, took them over and 
now holds them. We understand 
.that bondholders may file claims 
against these funds on Notice of 
Claim Form APC-1C, copies of 
| which may be obtained, upon ap- 
plication, from the Office of Alien 
Property, Department of Justice, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
| “If you still hold any of these 
|bonds and wish to file claim in 


‘the manner described above, we 
| would point out that the Attorney 
|General published under the date 
of Feb. 25, 1947, Bar Order No. 1 
fixing June 1, 1947, as the date 
‘after which the filing of claims 
/against vested alien property shall 
‘be barred. Accordingly, bond- 
|holders who desire to file claims 
should do so promptly.” 





a 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on April 
16 a summary of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stoek™ 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the 
week ended April 5, continu- 
ing a series of current figures be- 
ing published by the Commission. 
The figures are based upon re- 
ports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE’ODD- 

LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 

AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 


‘ 


eck “ended April 5, 1947 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 


(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of order : 17,003 
Number of hares 476,908 


Doilar value $19,547,292 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 


Cus.ome} hort sales 279 
Cu tomers’ ctner sales 16,124 
Cust tot:1 sale 16,403 


i O.il 
Number of Shares: 
Cc ors" 


hort sales 10,398 





rers other sales 425,476 
C ales £35,784 
I $16,574,649 
Re Sales by Dealer 
mber of Shares: 
0 
123,650 
123,650 
R J Purchaces by Dealers— = 
share 172,420 
S marked ‘‘short-exempt”’ are re- 
rted th “other sales.”’ 


*Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot or- 
ders and sales to liquidate a long position 
’ h le than a round lot are reported 
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Latest Summary of Copper Statistics Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week Meeting in New York to 
The Copper Institute on April 11 released the foulowing statistics Ended April 12, 1947 Increased 21,350 Barrels Organize Nalion-Wide 


ini sroducti sliveri c stocks of duty-free copper 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty) I . vs : daily - 
The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
. a : ERS OF THE COPPER . 3 
SUMMARY OF COPPER mae eS So average gross crude oil production for the week ended April 12, 1947 ce anhdaras rroeiec 
oye > OF aemnthles. aim, deanna 91.35 arrels per day over the ; mF —t : 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) was 4,912,950 barrels, an a of 21,350 barrels per da} : Representatives of 40 orgaiza- 
cieeaiite ory Stock Increase(+) | Preceding week and a gain of 221,550 barrels per day over the cor- tions interested in the develop- 
e toc - _ P _ _ 77 . Ss ase q . . 
oa Duty + eae Agee ~ : $B] ~~ ge ot eS responding week of 1946. The current figure also exceeded by 62,- ment of standards for supplies, 
, : ; Peri ister efine as ’ ” ' om a Pee Pee en ee ,' eam 1@ _ ee sacl 1 
—s g30.074 cis.zeo 4407 134152 159,485 + 17,785 30, 950 barrels the daily average figure of 4,850,000 barrels estimated by Po ame we ong a used in 
ie v,U7 , ' oe , 4 > 2 d : 2 OTTICES Oo ouou ne a P 

Year 1940-- 992,293 1,033,710 1,001,886 48,537 eho = ‘jon the United States Bureau cf Mines as the requirement for the month Vi ect at a wWesmens yrterat 
941_. 1,016,996 1.065.667 1,545,541 ; —48, ' . “ , : a “i 1! 7 Pcie a 

ew od rte 152.344 1,135 708 1.635.236 ese 65,309 + 46,008 of April, 1947. Daily output for the four weeks ended April 12, 1947 jn New York City on May 6 to 

— | cen 206 87 [43.67 2,121 —12,1 . ' , tes a ; Be see i 

+ nnd — Ptr yy yong id pti oe 700 —42 008 averaged 4,882,800 barrels. The Institute’s statement follows: organize a nation-wide office 

ear 1944. 1,056, ,098,% 050,46: oan 4 : - . Le ; . 7 ‘ : st: : : i1eEC Yur aed : 

Year 1945__ 841,667 843.113 1,517,842 aaa 76,512 — 1,446 7. Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- | Standards project, Cyril Ains- 

Year 1946 651,260 604,071 1,260,921 909 80,832 + 47,189 320 : ‘ ines basis < ;.| worth, Technical Director of the 

3 Mos.. 1947. 236,987 45866 385.016 69,727 8,879 5| dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- Amer.can Standards Association 

946 “38.17 "6s : 72,799 —10,830 71 5 coon EY Ee age . e c : ow femme = ' 
_ core ryt rig Se cae “$09 74339 — 8.256 ' mately 4,667,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,090,000 announced on April 7. The project 
he Deo »o ve ony Padi . ; > ‘ rf arr . : > ofa aad > . 

, 41,432 20,139 58,590 ---- 70,249 + 21,693 090 | barrels of gasoline: 2.011.000 barrels of kerosine; 5,499,000 barrels of for standards in the off.ce field 

Mas. 19% BC 18.989 75,756 65,448 + 10,291 2 < , hich ji 

G 9% Ff 8.98° 5. 6 — . . 9 t 2 ‘ : P » . _—— ino r 1¢ . _Y > eo 4 . ‘ 

— ao yo 20 551 931647 BOA 75.754 +11,346 306 | distillate fuel, and 8,232,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the eae fy ee iO yee more 
May, 1946. 31,897 20,55 64 / : dual compan.es than any 
ne, 1946- 32,78: 23,870 5,267 ---- 79,145 + 8,915 = reek ende “jl 1% -¢ ‘ storage at the end of the week . 

Ju 1966. oes igh $7 “22 101;183 + 13,300 2:0: week ended April 12, 1947; and had in storage at th gan k ©“ other ever undertaken by the 
1946 46: “ered a rd + Vase 6, 106,221,600 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 9,236,000 bar- | American Standards Acs ciation, 
oa 79'807 2'G 136481 nie 91.161 — 5.140 rels of kerosine: 22,019,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 42,946,000 will concern “everyone in almost 

aod - 29 + ¢ 2,04: ; ‘ ' every phase of office rati 
1946. 73,02 5 At 90.896 ~~ fee — 10,064 | barrels of residual fue! oil. igs Fionn - ae se a ae 
5 if 1,2 -- 80,8: ort ts, Mr. Ainsworth said. 
1947 78.25 : 3,692 16,680 1,888 4,152 DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) asm. meee’ Sinema ~~ one 
1047 an Re 734 74,645 3,130 — 2,035 raat cmeieah @iniahaeii ine groups invited to part:cipate 
1947 88,1: 23,590 CO, 7s" SARS nex *Bof M.  Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks week 0 the program represen: a cross 
*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended section of those who make. sell 
tBeginning March, 1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for Requirements Begin. Apr. 12 Previou Apr. 12, Apt RS and utilize office equipment and 
domestic consumption. March Ape. 3 artic agen jai 1946 | supplies. The Canadian and Mex- 
tAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including **New York-Penna 43,200 48 800 2,206 47 - oo ican standard bodies also have 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. | Florida 3 Sie _ 00 . a aoe Se ary ‘ i a ia 
§Computed by difference between mine and refined production. **West Virginia 8,000 7, BOC 7,500 3.250 been invited to send represeata- 
omp - Seo 7 agg ga FN a al **Ohio—Southeast 8,000 ), 250 6,400 5,750 t.ves with the aim of furthering 
©Inciudes 215,599 tons of primary metal and 21,388 tons of secondary ! at. Jhio—Other § 2,490 2,450 £90 coordination of the office stand 
JOTE Statistics fo he r th « february, 1947, have been revised . (Indiana — . 18,000 18,500 18,250 21,500 |, . : - ieee sas 
areas S tics for the mon n of Febri Ary 4 iis bes — niinois as E 210.000 126.100 186.950 211.950 ards of the three countries, 


Kentucky . ‘ 29,000 25,400 26,800 30,600 The ASA committee in charge 


* ’ ba s Michigan 47,000 43,850 43,050 49,250 + 
pe a aii > ‘a ste aAanar » _ son 
New Capital Issues in Great Britain Nebrasts. v00 rane 30 "gp Of the office standards project 
Kensas 275,000 275,000 269,800 350 273,800 259.150 | Will be under the Chairmanship of 
, . ae : ‘al ‘ Okla é 38 378,125 +378,90( 3: 374,10¢ 379,406 oy : . . an 
The following statistics have been compiled by the Midland Bank ao 80,000 I 100 100 1,400 sage E. Shull, Socony Vacuum 
Ter e : ; . nee S a - ne , on ant j sompany, repres ing 
Limited. These compilations of issues of new capital, which are) District 1 , 750 600 ; National Office A agate — 
. bs , ra? istric 8,00 95 Wallon ‘e Management As- 
subject to revision, exclude all borrowings by the British Govern- | 120 600 2 850 84.650 soc:ation; James J. Murphy of the 
ment: shares issued to vendors: allotments arising from the capital- one — a A — American Telephone and Tele- 
ization of reserve funds and undivided profits; sales of already issued | East Texas______- 35,000 9.450 321,650 te ted C x thee. representing the 
ee “T i ; ies a eel . _— | Other Dist. Vi... 111,500 200 200 elephone Group is Vice-Chair- 
securities which add nothing to the capital resources of the com-| pistrict VII-B____- a7 One 280 yt man’ C. E ‘stilton YA a aoe 
2 cecurities have bee ‘fered: and issues i ‘eplacement District VII-C_____ 36,300 600 35,450 ae Selle ac a Mae 
pany whose securities have _ ” offered; end — ™ rep! , ae 3 District VIIT_.._.. 485,950 5,250 3.500 can Standards Association is sec- 
of securities previously held in the United Kingdom. The figures) District 1x 36.200 2.650 32.450 retary. The sponsor for the proj- 
: > District X 84,850 50 84,750 ct is > Nati ‘ tre Manace 
are based upon the prices of issue. ect is the National Office Manage- 
Comparative figures are given below. | Total Texa: 2,120,000 42,186,125 : 150 + 15,600 : 050 600 | ment Associat-on. 
5 ‘ The followin organization 
SUMMARY TABLES OF NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM il 380 pres a ied peg 0 Oa owing = organizalions 
Compiled by the Midland Bank Limited) Coastal Loui 313451 —- saan a have been asked to appoint rep- 
my} > } 2 N ¢ é 4 ite U Sté 4 lana. 31° 50 &: ‘ 25! 800 s “ : . 
eobiebicnis: bee caliies) sca . resentatives to the Sectional Com- 
LOU T i 2° °© Tr . . +906 
Mont 92R 07 c 945 1946 1947 Total Louisiana 410,000 447,000 498,800 250 407.550 372.000 mittee: Association of American 
Month 1938 1939 1940-44 1945 946 Ralteaada: Ausadinne, Mentos. Ae 
January 7,465 13,858 100 5,666 14,186 ailroads, American Bankers As- 
February 19,248 8.122 : 1,654 4.618 15,834 | Arkansas " 79,000 82,693 3,650 350 }.700 77.900 | sociat.on, Business Forms Insti- 
March 6,392 2,897 2, 118 7,237 14,486 | Mississippi 84,000 87,000 700 86,650 55.050 tute. U. S. Burea > Bi 
oi saa eel” thea . - Alabama ; 2,100 900 400 050 100 Controll om I ‘tite of oe eae 
,105 24,887 3,115 1,872 , 44,506 | New Mexico—So. East 102,000 112,000 )2,600 550 400 95.300 SONtrouers ins itute o merica, 
114 1,789 2,701 2,636 ; New Mexico—Other 560 500 500 Life Office Management Associa- 
ar . 9° ry ) - e P . y . . . 
a 44, , oe a oe eyo beter 450 112.300 113.400 tion, National Association of Pur- 
ads e353, P fis BS - Montana — 2 23,05 ) an aa o 50 ie . ‘ : T4: 3 "4-4: 
188 2,800 5,046 661 31, Colorado . iin 38,000 150 .700 37,150 25 200 chasing Agents, National Station- 
August 184 5,177 368 2,446 96 California 860,000 $843,200 000 000 907,000 + 857,500 ers Association, Office Equipment 
> 649 64 3, 1,343 a o , ee 7 err i “ 
rena 2.628 68 2.099 é Total United States. 4,850,000 950 + 21,350 4,882,800 4,691,400 sag age S one rts we erg 
4 * «,0e ’ Ht, wes . >» Y -. vay > t - ¢ aS 
November 12,802 869 3,382 9,06: a te es toy — ~~ - —— | oe Se ee on Spee 
December € 9,596 171 96 3.603 57 : ennsylvania Grade (included above)__~ 12,850 + 2,000 60,950 63,850 | ment. Telephone Group, United 
“ rr ee naam ensce *These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil | Business Education Association, 
Year ~--- ---- 118,098 66,294 20,468 based upon certain premises outlined in its detailed forecasts. They include the | and Wholesale Stationers Associa- 
*Five totals condensate that is moved in crude pipelines. The A. P. I. figures are crude oi] only. tion 
(£000 omitted) As requirements may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, con- 4 
. + ¢ , . v¢ P ye T ; ; , jiec > : , > . + ‘ str J . i+: 
1938- UK Oo P Total 1945—Continued enn  Weled templated withdrawals from crude oil inventories must be deducted, as pointed out by tepresentativ es of 26 additional 
So — J.K. verseat = bpiilsontade ° the Bureau, from its estimated requirements to determine the amount of new crude ene eS wee . poe 
Ist qtr. 26,672 6,433 33,105 4th qtr. 379 9,083 | to be produced — . organizations have been asked to 
29,467 11,479 40,946 1946— ! ; ery : » yj 2e 291} 
j 7] ond ae 4444 19'021 ist atr. 3.169 17,521 tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. April 10, 1947. a Se eT Ge eee 
4th gqtr. 22,031 2,995 25,026 2nd qtr. 3,524 29,033 ¢This is the net basic allowable as of April 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and | — . Se ee © , 
1945— 3rd qtr.- 9,146 53,707 | includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of standards program. 
lst qtr. 1,822 50 1,872 4th qtr. 3,270 30,508 | several fields which were exempted entirely and for certain other fields for which 
2nd atr. 3,449 1,613 5,062 1947— : shutdowns were ordered for from 4 to 12 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 


3rd qtr. 2,986 1,465 4,451 Ist qtr. . 36,15 8,308 44,506 | for 4 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being | Results of Treasur 
. no gi ig ig mel is aaa aa ae nee —— | required to shut down as best suits their operating sehedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


Non-Farm Real Estate Financing in February §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. Bill Offering 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED | . po wv 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE The Secretary of the peggy 
FUEL AND RESIDUAL OIL, WEEK ENDED APRIL 12, 1947 announced on April 21 that the 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 galld0ns each) tenders for $1,100,000,000 or there- 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
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The February volume of non-farm real estate financing in the 
nation declined to $770,000,009 from the January figure of $847,000,- 
000, the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration reported on 


7 ——Bureau of Mines basis | July 24, which were offered on 
§Gasoline {Finished tStks. of tStks. | 


Daily Crude Runs Product’n and tStocks Gas, Oil of April 18 were opened at the Fed- 
Refin'g _to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. |eral Reserve banks on April 21. 


Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel : 365.272.000 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil Total applied for $1,665,272, r 
East Coast 995 799 95.2 1,778 22,580 4,033 8,954 6274, Total accepted $1,100,390,000 


Appalachian— (includes $17,557,000 entered on 
District No. 1 76.3 87 60.8 } 


“Partly seasonal and due to the shorter month, this decrease of 
9% also reflects a continued slow-down in the rising home mortgage 
activity of war and postwar years—a trend which became noticeable 
early last autumn. The compilations are confined to mortgages of 
$20,000 or less recorded throughout the nation. The dollar total for 
February this year was one-fourth more than in February, 1946. | Siatrict te: & 4. a. tank 
However, the volume last September was double that of the same | tmnq., m., xy.. 732 84.1 


month a year previously. ees Be 
“Commercial banks and insurance companies recorded a larger | Texas Gulf Coast__-_ 89. 015 

share of the total volume of real estate loans in February than in| yo Pe & Arhanes > oag OS US 671.857 :1,514| mately 0.376% per annum. 

February, 1946, commercial banks increasing their percentage from | Rocky Mountain— Range of accepted competitive 

23% to 27% and insurance companies from 4% to 6%. Savings and| Other Rocky Min 709 se 6b —e . at 54 bids: 

loan associations recorded 31% of the total volume as compared with | California 5. & 4 16,473 52 10,477 High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 


. i . . 7 o7, 
35% in February a year ago.” Total U. S.—B. of M. discount approximately 0.368% 
Following are the estimated number and amount of mortgage |_ >#sis April 12, 1947 8 4,667 14,090 *106,221 32,019 per annum. 


‘ : ° Total U. S—B. of M. 7 5 iv 
recordings for February, by type of lender, together with their rela- |“ pasis april 5, 1947- 14374 106966 9. 32358 43.541| LOW, 99-905, equivalent rate of 


, a . > 5 . ‘ ; : ; "69 

tive participation in the total of the month’s financing: J. S. B. of M. basis : discount approximately 0.376% 
Number Amount % of Amount April 13, 1946____- eS i Ee 13,051 +102,118 10,177 31,202 7,767 per annum. 

Sa¥ings and loan associations___.________ 54.383 $235,096,000 30 *Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,667,000 barrels. t+Includes unfinished (65% of the amount bid for at 

Insurance companies ' is ee ee be 7,718 46,608,000 6 gasoline stocks of 9,020,000 barrels. Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in | . 

Banks and trust companies____._.__._._.__ __ 43,325 211,091,000 27 i transit and in pipe lines. In ee are were preqvess 2,011,000 barrels of the low price was accepted.) 

Mutual savings banks... _———s—s—si—i 6,557 35,155,000 5 | kerosine, 5,499,000 barrels of gas oil an istillate fuel oil and 8,232,000 barrels of | ites a 

Individuals -_..________ aa as 43,224 143,880,000 19 | residual fuel oil during the week ended April 12, 1947, as compared with 2,138,000 | There was a maturity of sim 

Miscellaneous lending institutions_____- 19,767 98,265,000 13 barrels, 5,653,000 barrels and 8,206,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week jlar issue of bills on April 24 in 

—— } and 1,910,000 barrels, 5,380,000 barrels and 8,407,000 barrels, respectively, in the ( 
DE Pisteiiitinicnnnctninteemcesanne 89606 $770,095,000 100 week ended April 13, 1946. | the amount of $1,316,103,000. 


April 12. The advices from the FHLBA added: estimate ef unreported amounts and are therefore on a| be dated April 24 and to mature 


gf 7 ta. a fixed price basis at 99.905 and 


120 > 467 823 accepted in full). 
~iee ,t08 ev - a ‘ 
333 ,197 897 Average price, 99.095+-: equiva- 


185 301 701 | ¥ ; ; 
440 5.472 5.959| lent rate of discount approxi- 
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Total Loads | s 
evenue rei t ar 0 ings urin ee Railroads Total Revenues Received from March Frei ht Traffic 
South Freight Loaded —Connections— | 
outhern District— 1947 1946 1945 1947 1946 
Ended April 12, 1947 Increased 43,007 Cars scrim reosescte x women “i a“ 'aa0,- a2 | Handled Increased 5% 
Atl & W. PW. RR. SF Wien toe 856 980 925 1,913 1,991 0 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 12, 1947 Atlantis Bg: el -~--------------- 1b ‘eT wry i vers Na | The yolume of freight traffic 
; . oe . . <M Fe cas cd he A Pe hsb ,48 ,09¢ : y 
totaled 758,166 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced Charleston & Westérn Carolina’... 47 494 494 1346 1441 | handled by Class I railroads in 
on April 17. This was an increase of 108,868 cars or 16.8% above | Cithehfield -..----_-_____- 1,164 595 1,629 2,711 2,135 | | March, 1947, measured in ton- 
the corresponding week in 1946, both of which weeks a coal | Peewee Steensille--—--—-- ----- 304 412 12 pee 243 | miles of revenue freight, in- 
mine labor difticulties, but a decrease of 88,847 cars or 10.5% below | wlovida’ weer _—"7Cz ce aves 2 ae3 1.835 Le7e | creased about 5% above the cor- 
the same week in 1945. | ar cirattbandtenchiviesc oka 96 77 53 99 97 | responding month of last year, the 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 12 increased | Gakeae one 1.1 4 aot ae 2,060 | Association of American Railroads 
43,007 cars or 6% above the preceding week. | Gulf Mobile & Ohio_________-__-- "> 4.059 4.606 4.752 3.423 3.912 at eget on April 22. March 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 377,425 cars a decrease of | ete eae ree ————————— a= ain. 2a. eae ieee oh a TA AmNpUn eR, tO Beige ned 2: 
7,528 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 3,862 Cars | Macon, Dublin & Savannah__-________ "238 252 ‘911 957 1.209 | P.. hee’ 8 haa 4 
? | Mississipp! Central 29 - 2 974 | based on reports just received by 
above the corresponding week in 1946. --< seinen 28: 350 450 39 74 | a bt 4 
so. % = | Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.___- 3,450 3,296 3,634 3.944 3,687 | the Association from Class I car- 
Loading of merchandise less than carload freight totaled 125,734 | norfolk sSouthern__.....-. =| 1169 1956 1197 1 361 1'395 | riers. 
cars, a decrease of 1,107 cars below the preceding week, and a de- | Piedmont Northern____- ahig aie 341 432 473 1,320 1,187 | ‘ : : 
am ‘ . 4 > | pe : en ane - ¢ are -o 
crease of 4,554 cars below the corresponding week in 1946. Poway Fred. & Potomac---____—- . 462 _ 477 492 8,450 10,340 The March freight traffic this 
pees et EES 12,616 13,109 11,868 8,085 8,128 | year was more than twice that 
Coal loading amounted to 112,151 cars, an increase of 47,321 cars | Southern System--—-----_--_---___. oe TS SES | 08 the same month in 1848 
: 1e > precedi aie dent don Semen ell - 2 Me : : al__ RAPES. 657 527 705 7 - ? : 
above the DERPeAIng weet, and an increase of 80,590 cars above the | Winston-Belem Southbound....-~.~~~ 103 131 138 162 163 The following table summarizes 
corresponding week in 1946. _— preliminary ton-mile statistics for 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 45,732 cars, a decrease | Total -—————- an oe 316,896 = =125,105 ~=—449,907 98,532 101,312 the first hentia of 1947 and 1946 
of 3,457 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 10,433 cars ee ia . ~ | (000 omitted): 
above the corresponding week in 1946. In the Western Districts Northwestern District | 1947 1945 ~ Ws 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of April 12 | Chicago & North Western__--------. 18,201 15,788 19,014 12,646 12,200 Mo. of Jan. {3,294,374 48,425,789 10.5 
totaled 31.434 cars. a decrease of 2.017 cars below the preceding week | CUG880 Great Western-- ----- —_ 2,479 2,600 2,934 3,034 2,712 | Mo. of Feb. *48,250,000 45,089,938 7.0 
otaled 31,454 cars, a decrease Of 2,9]/ cars below the } 1s X | Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._______ 20,824 19,378 19.806 10,028 8,252 | Mo. of Mar. +55,000,000 52,392,340 5.0 
but an increase of 8,402 cars above the corresponding week in 1946. | Chieago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha--_ _— 3,456 3,429 3,384 3,988 3,942 | Revised. +Preliminary estimate 
j j 95 ake oe uluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______ 4,136 1,004 21,036 3 213 ° lary es , 
Lavemers loading amounted agorr cars, » Seccteee ¢ a | Duluth; South Shore & ore ogg He sae 784 363 G07 cS 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,630 cars below | Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_- 8,529 6,915 9,169 7,616 6,716 | 
the corresponding week in 1946. In the Western Districts alone | Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South__---- sn a PS Se. A Pe Weekly Lumber Shipments 
loading of Hie ee oF or eek of 4 ig ig ayy “ie cars, " | Green Bay & Western.__..._...__- "ayy "445 "497 art "B26 | 3.6 % i in Excess of Output 
lecrease of 743 cars slo ve preceding week, and a decrease Ol | Lake Superior & Ishpeming_________ 56 93 2077 3° 4 Pine Pei 
Gecrease Of (45 cars pelow ie I calietn 1048 — . : | Giabesntiia & &. Louis 2'o82 1éee a bas 2,882 2324, , According to the National Lum- 
4,537 cars below the corresponding week in 1946. Pp --- 2,082 686 2,095 2,882 ae | ber Manutect = ae -iati 
: ; ag - , | Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.- eaten 5,463 4,678 5,466 4,256 3,410 anutacturers ssociation, 
Forest products loading totaled 45,178 cars, a decrease of 2,216} Northern Pacific__-__-__- ee 8,522 9,020 4,910 4,630 | lumber shipments of 392 mills re- 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 1,478 cars above | Bookahe tpiernationai———~ ----- » ins Fo - 4H m porting to the National Lumbeg 
the corresponding week in 1946. eee ee = ec. dedi WA : ‘rrade Baromeier were 3.6% above 
& | 
Ore loading amounted to 27,198 cars, an increase of 9,463 cars| Total --------------~-~-------.-... 92,968 77,722 116,492 60,057 52,891 production for the week endin 
5 | 
A ‘ , ee ene oe ene a -j s > oo 
zbove the preceding week and an increase of 17,366 cars above the | | April 12, 1947. In the same week 
meveanrmline anak in 1008. Central Western District— new orders of these mills were 
Sorresponaing Wrex in ‘ . Atch. Top. & Santa Fe System______ 23,520 22,801 25,910 10,605 9,832|6.8% above production. Unfilled 
Coke loading amounted to 12,823 cars, an increase of 1,345 cars | Alton ~--_--_-______--__- wee Sa 2,595 3,927 3,139 2,633 order files of the reporting mills 
, . - AE 591 2 357 75 6|, ; . = 
above the preceding week and an increase of 5,323 cars above the ciiteaeo. burlington & Quiscy....... 18.235 15.378 19.262 11.025 9.709 amounted to 78% of stocks. For 
-orresponding week in 1946 Chicago & Illinois Midland Rk. 515 309 3,254 740 820 reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
aes sas vee Ra: ha : Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__..... 12,195 12,240 12,908 12,459 11,217 | orders are equivalent to 28 days’ 
All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding | Chicago & Eastern Illinois ae 2,105 2,056 2,409 2,944 2,701 | production at the curren: rate. and 
veek in 1946 except the Southwestern but all reported decreases | Colorado & Southern __. inte 562 626 519 1,585 1,422 | ee“ ‘ ni rate, an 
week in 1946 except the Southwestern but all reported decreases | nenyer & Rio Grande Western_____- 3,080 1,325 3,214 4,259 3,647 | gross stocks are equ.valent to 34 
‘ .d with the same reek in 1945. Denver & Salt Lake__- vial 327 i41 442 43 82 days’ Iroduction. 
at tea nat : 2 re o ae Fort Worth & Denver City__. ae 1,032 932 1,446 483 4 ' 
1947 1946 1945 | Mlinois Terminal_______- rate 2,295 2.209 2,541 1,438 1,346 For the year-to-date, shipments 
Four Weeks of January . . 7 3,168,397 2,883,863 3,003,655 | Misscuri-Illinois See _ 1,205 1,179 1,081 513 505 of reporting identical mills were 
ae f mruar¢y 3.179.198 2.866.876 3,052,487 | Nevada Northern_--_-__-__- ; cae 1,565 1,477 1,359 81 31 0.4% : : ati : . 
Four We of February 179 | pcb 3 52,487 | North Western Pacific — i san 36 ani P 10.4% above production; orders 
Five Weeks oi March 4,170 420 3,982,240 4.022,008 | Peoria & Pekin Union__--~~-- SESS 4 8 5 0 o| were 16.9% above production, 
Week of April 5 715,15 643,644 765,672 | Southern Pacific pe jak ee ice 9,638 29,640 29,314 10,174 10,402 Compared to the average corre- 
Week of April 12 758.166 649 .2°8 847,013 } Toledo, Peoria & Western_ owe 84 0 283 186 0 ‘ di a 2 mar "a 
> OF Byes Se . ’ = ; Union Pacific System___....__.-__~~ 15,520 13,206 16,576 12,260 10,482 spon ing week of 1935-39, pro- 
Total 11,991,340 11,025,921 11,690,915 | Utah ---~---~----- ---~------------ 570 me 953 pS. _nt | Quc.i0n of reporting mills was 
aie alee Bari cies ail may; Dei meetin a | Western Pacific____- eaieeneecuneana ae: sell 1,918 1,980 3,294 2,772' 12.9% above; shipments were 
- The fol yet > Bers gd an bs a on ak : big pit wr mil 19°1947 a Spee eee 118,678 108,697 127,522 76.812 69.564 10.9% above; orders were 16.6% 
the separate ral roads and systems for the week ende ; Apri : : / a Pie ok A tn ot soli at: IT —. |above. Compared to the corre- 
} . « a ar “yD eC va" > > gs . ver > reek > > ° Z 
During this period 71 roads reported gains over the week endec Hae a sponding week in 1946. produc- 
April 13, 1946. Southwestern District— ti f re rt: .a7.. <a oO 
| Burlington-Rock Island___---------- 287 308 337 859 412 10n oO reporting mills was 5.5 /0 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS en Coast Lines_- ; = 6.106 6,825 7,023 2,795 2,669 | above; shipments were 69% 
) AC ~>s » 9) oe 79 55s ¢ ro, © r . syeo ror 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED APRIL 1: cia tarernational- “Great Northern. -- 2,348 2,502 2,860 ioe ‘, 555 apave: and new orders were 8. 
ote 0a s + . . . . . - ae , eI ae Bee D¢ a 
Railroads Total Revenue Rec eived from | Kansas City Southern = 2,777 2,974 4,961 3,259 3,338 | “ 
oo Seeight Loaded —Connections— | Loulsiana & Arkansas__ Spina 2,434 2,590 3,057 2,662 2,547 a Ww <r: at eee 
er ee 047 ” 1946 945 c 1946 | Litchfield & Madison_- r 484 376 269 1,313 1,126 W 
P noe epeaeres ted. th ety. =" : pis | Missouri & Arkansas 260 118 § 345 ool Import Fee Proposed 
nn Arpor <a -- == - === JoU 20d - dg "J | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines . 260 5,475 7,161 4,339 4,296 The 7 Agriculture C whe 
Bangor & Aroostook 7 3,506 * : hs 40 | Missouri Pacific__ . 15,501 14,101 16,240 17,047 14,978 | 44, he House Agriculture Commit 
Boston & Maine -------------- 7,268 7,70 7,20 13,378 12 13 | Quanah Acme & Pacific_- ian 1i5 128 115 239 189 | tee on April 12 voted to empower 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville_—- } 7 1,23 “ a 1,688 | St. Louis-San Francisco_- 2 8,74 8,043 8,502 7,407 6,901 the Secretary of Agriculture to 
Centre! ed -~-------------- x |. ae a a anh 1.904 | Sons tt on ee --- Sake ert 1? Bad aren ) ae impose a “‘fee’’ on imported wool 
: . asaDsPePepEneD anaes - - 4 se yep a . Pans. — _ ~ J7,0U0 90/4 te 4 ) A Ve * py 4 ae -- * ~ 
Sitcenre & Wideon = 5,286 ‘934 5089 10325 9.682 | Texas & Pacific... ans 4353 5114 5218 7940 7321 @nd wool products in order to pro- 
Delaware Lackawanna & “Western_ o 7 bb t 45 7,917 t 41 5 re Wichita Falls & Southern oat um i9 84 76 51 48 tect wool producers in this country 
: it 2¢ 3 2 220 99 9 ac 5 ‘s ees t » Pe i 
py eee a 1,184 a) ee ee ae = *' from foreign competition, Assogi, 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_----~~- 471 <V 4t 2,126 2, 84 NG, a 61.738 62.118 72 695 66.719 60.877 ated I ress Washington advice 
Erie P — Sn Ee 23 12 13 365 uM = in pinsiene ca deh SESE stated. The proposed fee, which 
é SE WOOT cet eee 4,227 4,261 4,262 7,806 »,53 : “ Enos > ; Z 
tonich & 3 id: oe River_____ es : “31 219 : 185 1.987 2.337 tIncludes Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., Midland Valley Ry. and Oklahoma City- could be up to 90% of the value 
Lehigh & New England. it ie eS 2,225 2.5 1,67 1,038 935 | Ada-Atoka Ry. §Strike. { Abandoned. of the imported product, would be 
Lehigh Valley ee eee 3,020 1,19: 3,645 7 6: 2 7 002 _NOTE- TE—Previous year’s 5 figures: revised, collected by customs officials at 
Maine Centra oT TS 2,80) 2,657 2,569 5 if} 4,260 | — the point of entry. The proposal 
en i eecee | 2012 18 3 was an amendment to a Senate- 
Mew York Gential Lines---------- 49471 43,111 51.178 39,239 34.549 ~ Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry == approved measure, said Associated 
N Y.. N H & Hartford ---- S,937 i 512 10 9 14 1 ery Press advices from Washington 
New York Ontario & Western omacee ais 1,043 an oe ane | We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National | q prjj 12 these advices adding: 
ee Ye ousbeton bt Western . 429 475 151 "1337 1420 | Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the “The naenmediins adtvada aan aie 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie____----__-__-- 5,312 5,775 7,484 7,380 3,044 | paperboard industry. ons ag i , 
Pere Marquctte____-_-------------- 6.622 5,775 5,144 6,463 $.63% The members of this Association represent 83% of the total Senate on limiting the Commodity 
ittsburg & Shawm — ae ,034 142 849 7 36]; . . : : 1 \ : . ‘ ’ 
ees Ee nut Se nat 144 ' 145 | industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each Credit Corporation’s support pro- 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia___-__---- 591 222 943 2.327 2,008 | member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- gram for wool to Dec. 31. 1948. It 
Rutland -~----------------- “hae _ 249 <a - 297 aoe cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These provided inconmiens:Aiad tind al 
bh 7 es oe ~ Es > 64 5904 837 3 165 | figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total a See : Pp 
eling at eee B37 16° | industry. port price for wool should be at 
pe oe RS Se 160,234 142,607 163,846 179,486 162,571 | ioe . Sikes ie a : r. 
+ aap roceeene Sec ts 22 eA cnt STATISTICAL REPORT—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY the same level as in 1946, in con 
eo Orders Unfilled Orders trast to a Senate provision which 
Allegheny District— Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity | ... aaa. es 7 “ww 
Akron. Canton & Foyngstowe a 670 639 813 1,129 955 1947—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative | WOuld have allowed the CCC to 
Baltimore & Ohio___-----.--------- 46,738 25 45,390 21,055 20,113 | Jan. 4--~---- = 196,927 142,338 588,406 85 85 ,exceed that price. 
emer & Lake Srie___.--..------- 2,243 % 5,838 1,432 768 | +, kg yp ae va Sa 
pw nat a a len ee 984 4 1263 11 ,, | Jan. 11---------- - 171,420 178,043 580,026 102 94 The House measure eliminates 
. a. fa 2 4=9 7 04 E04 ~— oe 73.85 78.556 577,26 Yr i . . 
Central RR. of New Jersey---------- 6,452 7,044 6.604 16,605 13,826 | Jan. 18 - £72,853 Steoe" ott,age 103 97 Senate provisions directing the 
TSS | i Sa ee 494 402 039 43 Be . 155,432 173,720 557,140 101 98 : : . b 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania_-_------- re = 1 : 8 21] Feb, 1-.-.---- } 204.033 179.347 579.562 102 99 +| secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
Lsgnier, Valley-————---—---————----~ 1.210 1.609 1.865 3.985 487g | Feb. 8---------- A; 202,189 181,017 599,009 104 99  |lish a price for wool comparable 
Penn-Readi ng Seashore Lines____---- 1.800 1.941 2.00 1.763 F°: eo |: ae : 169,624 78,458 589,544 102 100 | to those of other basic agricul- 
sylvania System_____----------- 75,293 62,652 84,391 48,022 43,260 an ake we one nk na a 
Pennsylv: Se eee oe ei 13394 21'BS1 sven | Feb. 22------------ - 147,458 177,282 605,87) 103 100 |tural commodities. The House 
Sinfon (Pittsburgh) _-______________- 18,692 9,983 14,914 4,647 1.727 | Mar. 1-------- -------- 192,670 181,709 574,656 102 101 Cc ittee’s bill would thori 
Sesticn Maviene__________________ 4,160 2.642 4,021 9.995 UA eS 237,292 179,025 614,471 102 193 || POMMEes DI Wels sie 
174.696 129.247 183789 10576 ila nis | Sth: 18----------------—- 1€3,207 179,819 595,648 104 101 | the CCC to sell wool in its pos- 
——— 996 29,294 3 30,9% 2 ab Be. | . . 
Sgt Sree ere o ns. de , 4 5 55,794 176,918 574,090 103 101 |session without regard to present 
‘ Mae. 8-—---—-—--—-------~ 60,960 gp of 549,774 102 100 | restrictions, which would permit 
Pocahontas Distriet— ee EE sileniibiiititdeemmcipingen 228,306 181,064 597,373 102 102 h 1 f t . 
Chesspeake & Ohio ga ii aoe 1s 0405 | Age. $8——-_--------- 139,487 165,902 569.809 96 101 the sale of government-ownti 
k & Western_-_--------------- ,72 .835 } é 5 
- aes ------------------------- 2,153 891 4,421 1,496 1,150 NOTES—Unfilled orders for the prior week. plus orders received, less production wool below parity. This authority 
; do not necessarily cqual the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinguent | was requested by Secretary Clin- 
| a A ae: 29,866 15,802 53,272 17,333 15,159 | reports, orders made for or filled from stock, end other ttems made necessary adjust- 
i ments of unfilled orders. 
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Guaranty Trust Company ol 
New York announces the appoint- 
ment of Benson Blake and Louis 
B. Palmer as Assistant Treasurers 
in the banking departmen*’s New 
England District; of Jaimes H 
Mouler Assistant Treasurer, 
Fifth Avenue Office foreign de-| 
partment, and of Henry C. Mar- 
shall as Assistant Trust Officer, 
Fifth Avenue Office trust depart- 
ment. 


as 


Reginald Roome, President of 
the Excelsior Savings Bank of 
New York, announces the appoint- 
ment of two women in the organi- 
zation as officers. Miss Margaret 
M. Reilly has been appointed 
assistant to the President, and Miss 
Marie J. Darcy has been appointed 
Personnel Officer. Both of these 
women have been with Excelsior 
Savings Bank for a number of 
years. 


DeCoursey Fales, President of 
The Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York announces that 
Theodore T. Scudder was elected 
a trustee of the bank at the April 
meeting of the board. Mr. Scudder 
is a member of the firm of Scud- 
der, Stevens & Clark, investment 
counsel. 


The Hamburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has arranged to 
provide Blue Cross hospitalization 
and medical coverage for its 80 
employees and their family de- 
pendents through Associated Hos- 
pital Service—New York’s Blue 
Cross Plan and United Medical 
Service, -it was announced on} 
April 15 by Herman Papsdort, | 
President. The bank will pay the 
entire cost of both services. Ben- 
efits become effective April 26. 





The election of Fred W. Sher- 
man as a member of the board of 
trustees of the National Savings 
Bank ot Albany, N. Y., and the 
election of Frank L. Carl as Audi- 
tor, was announced on April 15 
by President Harry W. Albright, 
ii is learned from the Albany | 
“Times Union,’ which states that | 
Mr. Sherman is President and di- | 
rector of Adirondack Foundries 
and Steel, Inc., and Adirondack 
Iron Company, Inc., of Watervliet. 
The paper indicated adds that he 
is also a director of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce; Chairman, 
Albany Policyholder’s Advisory 
Council, State Insurance Fund; 
director, Dominion Foundries and 
Steel, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and a 
member of the Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, American 
Foundrymen’s Association, Army 
Ordnance Association, National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
Railway Business Association. 





G. Frederick Zeller, Vice~Presi- 
deni,of G. F. Zeller’s Sons, leather 
tamners, was elected a trustee of 
the Western Savings Bank of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on April 9, it was stated 
in the Buffalo “Evening News” of 
thai date. 


George R. Clark, West Valley, 


Green Road, Flourtown, Pa., has 
been elected a Vice-President of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, effective May 1. He has 
been with the bank since i934, 
coming there direct from Harvard 
College. During the war he was 
reicased by the bank to serve in 
the office of Scientific Research 
and Development in Washington. 
Mr. Ciark is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Philadelphia 
and the Seaman's Church Insti- 
He also holds membership 
in the National Academy of 
Sciences, He is in charge of the 
Consumer Credit Depart ment of 
the bank. 


Arlington National 
Bank of North Arlington, N. J., 
recently (April 1) increased its 
capital from $75,000 to $100,000 by 
the sale of $25,000 of new stock, 
the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency announced, 


The No! th 


Announcement of the election 

Joseph P. Martin as an Assist- 
ant Cashier of the National Marine 
Bank of Baltimore, Md., was made 
on April 10 by George W. Reed, 
President, it is learned from the 
Baltimore “Sun,” which states that 
Mr. Martin previously served for 
four years in the credit depart- 
ment of the Baltimore branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. 

Charles M. Milier was elected a 
Vice-President of the Provident 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, Md., 
according to an announcement on 
April 17 by F. W. Wrightson, 
President. following the annual 
meeting of directors. This was 
made known by J. S. Armstrong, 
Financia] Editor of Baltimore 
“Sun” of April 18, Mr. Armstrong’s 
advices continuing in part: 

Mr. Miller became associated 
with the Provident on Feb. 1, 
1946. in the position of Assistant 
to the President. Previously he 
served in the Air Sea Rescue 
Squadron, Air Service Com- 
minand, in the Caribbean area. 
For many years before the war, 
Mr. Miller represented in Balti- 
more the investment banking 
House of Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath. 

At the same meeting, Gerard 
W. Kirby was made an Assistant 
Vice-President. Mr. Kirby, who 
was promoted from the position 
of Assistant Treasurer, has been 
connected with the Provident 
since 1923. 

Likewise at this meeting, Jo- 
seph F. Lynch was elected an 
Assistant Treasurer. Mr. Lynch 
became associated with the 
Provident in 1944 and has been 
in charge of its consumer credit 
department. 

Reese, newly elected 
President of the County Trust 
Company of Maryland, has also 
just been elected to serve as a di- 
rector of the company and Chair- 
man of its Executive Committee, 
it was reported in the Baltimore 
“Sun” of Avril 11 by its Financial 
Editor, J. S. Armstrong. A pre- 
vious item bearing on Mr. Reese’s 
connection with the County Trust 
Co. appeared in our issue of April 
3, page 1856. 


Addison H. 


Norman R. Dutson has been 
elevated trom Vice-President and 
Cashier to Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent by the board of Security Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis an item 
in the St. Louis “Globe Democrat”’ 
of April 12 stated. The same ad- 


has been promoted from Assistant 
Cashier to Cashier, and William C. 
Dowd has been appointed Assist- 
ant Cashier. 


Incident to its 90th anniversary 
this year, the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company of 
St. Louis has issued a_ booklet 
tracing its history, in which it is 
stated that the period covered 
“witnessed almost the entire de- 
velopment of the territory west of 
the Mississippi River, and saw St. 
Louis grow to a great industrial 











center.” The Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co. had its 
inception in 1857 as the St. Louis 
Building and Savings Association. 
From the booklet we quote in part 
the following: 

“On Nov. 3, 1868, the stock- 
holders voted to change the name 
of the Association to the Bank of 
Commerce, to become effective on 


vices said that William P. Lardner | 


| Jr., 


Jan. 1, 1869. Twenty years later 
the directors submitted a proposi- 
tion to the shareholders to take 
advantage of the National Banking 
Act and convert the Bank of Com- 
merce into a national bank. This 
Was almost unanimously voted, 
and on Dec. 16, 1889, the Nationa] 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
opened for business with a capi- 
tal of $500,000, surplus $1,000,000 
and undivided profits of $1,- 
500,000. 

“The growing business of th 
institution and the rapid develop- 
ment of the great southwest area 
tributary to St. Louis made it ad- 
visable to further increase the 
capital of the institution. In July 
1899 the capital was $5,000,000 
with surplus and undivided prof- 
its amounting to more than an 
additional $3,000,000. In 1902, the 
capital was increased to $7,000,000 
and in 1907 to $10,000,000, at 
which figure it remained until the 
time of the merger with the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company. 

“On Nov. 6, 1899 the other an- 
cestor, the Mercantile Trust Com- 


| pany was organized by Festus J. 


Wade, its first and long time Pres- 
sident. ... It was established with 
a capital of $750,000 and a surplus 
of $800,000, with the stocks being 
offered at $220 per share. In 1902 
its combined capital and surplus 
was $9,500,000 making it one of 
the largest financial institutions 
in the country. The total resources 
of the Mercantile Trust Company 
increased to almost $75,000,000 by 
1927, at the time of Mr. Wade's 
death. He was succeeded as Pres- 
ident by George W. Wilson, the 
first Treasurer of the Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Wilson was made 
Chairman of the board of the con- 
solidated banks in 1929 and in 
January. 1933 was elected Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

“When the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis and the 
Mercantile Trust Company merged 
in 1929, the new institution had a 
capital of $10,000,000, surplus of 
$5,000,000, undivided profits of! 
$2, 500,000, and total resources of 
$144,690,251.’ 

Noting the further development 
the booklet states that “facilities 
have been extended, connection: 
have become world-wide, assets 
have increased from some $22,000 
in 1857, until today the total re- 
sources of the bank exceed $360,- 
000,000.” 

From the Memphis (Tenn.) 
“Commercial Appeal” of April 9 
it is learned that the capital stock 
of the Commerce Title Guaranty 
Co. on April 15 was to be distrib- 
uted to stockholders of the old 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. on 
on the basis of one share for each 
three shares of Bank of Commerce 
& Trust Co. stock held. A market 
is expected to be maintained 
among local security dealers for 
Commerce Title Guaranty stock, 
said the paper from which we 
quote, its further advices stating: 

The Bank of Commerce & 

Trust Co. liquidation has been 
completed, except for a small 
amount of assets to be repre- 
sented by certificates of interest, 
and its charter is being sur- 
rendered. Officials of the Com- 
merce Title Guaranty Co. expect 
that this stock will be placed 
on a $4 annual dividend basis 
about next September.” 


The issuance on April 8 of a 
charter for the Southwest National 
Bank of El Paso, Tex., was an- 
nounced on April 14 by the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The bank’s capital consists 
of $400,000 of common stock. W. 
E. Casteel and Paul L. Key are 
President and Cashier respectively 
of the primary organization. 


At a meeting of California 
Bank’s board of directors on April 
8, the following promotions were 


| made: Kenneth E. McClure, Pub; 
‘lic Relations Devartment, was ap- 


pointed Assistant Vice-President 
with R. J. Kruse, J. C. Steelman, 


| accounts; 


and N. H. Thomas, all of Main. 
| Office, appointed Assistant Cash- 


William E. Palmer was ap- 
Assistant Manager and 
assigned to Beverly Hills Office. 
Robert S. Black, promoted to 
Assistant Manager March, was 
assigned to Sunset Alvarado 
Office. Appointment Michael 
Donnelly to Manager of the Ad- 
vertising and Publicity Depart- 
ment was announced Marci zu py 
Frank L. King, President. Mr. 
Donnelly joined the bank staff in 
January, 1927, and for the past ten 
has been Assistant Advertis- 
ing Manager in charge of publicity. 
He is a member of the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club and is Publicity 
Chairman of Group 5, California 
Banker’s Ass'n. California Trust 
Company’s new trust business in 
1946 was the highest in 15 years, 
Frank H. Schmidt, Executive Vice- 
President, stated in a recent re- 
port to President King. California 
Trust Company is owned by Cali- 
fornia Bank. 


iers. 
pointed 


if} 
and 


ol 


year 


tod Maclean, director of the 
advertising and banks and bank- 
ers departments of the Union Bank 
& Trust Co. of Los Angeles. Cal., 
was appointed Assistant Cashier 
on April 10, it was stated in the 
Los Angeles “Times” of April 11. 

James Muir. General Manager 
of The Roya! Bank of Canada, has 
been made a director of the bank. 
Mr. Muir has been General Man- 
ager of the bank since 1945. 


New Gomic Book on 
Thrift Issued by ABA 


The enjoyment that children 
receive from reading comic books 
is being utilized by the American 
Bankers Association to teach con- 
structive lessons about thrift and 
banking’ services, according to 
John B. Mack, Depu:cy Man- 
ager of the Association in charge 
of its Advertising Department. Mr. 
Mack announced on Apr. 8 publi- 
cation of a new comic book en- 
titled, “Peter Penny and His 
Magic Dollar,’ which will be 
available to banks for distribution 
to their customers. 

“It’s an effort 
medium to convey banking’s 
to children and adults,” 
Mack, who added 
read comics too.” 

The new publication which 
printed in full color portrays 
adventures of a small boy, “Bob,” 
assigned to write a school compo- 
sition on the subject of banking. 
His chore is made easier by the 
assistance of ‘‘Peter Penny” and 
his flying dollar. Together they 
visit the plant where Bob’s dad 
works and see how a loan at the 
local bank supplies funds to make 
it possible for more people in their 
town to have jobs. They then go 
on a tour of the nation and see 
how banks help keep trains, air- 
planes and ships in service. They 
also zoom back a few centuries to 
learn the important part that 
banks and money played in the 
discovery and development of the 
United States. A note of adventure 
is inserted in the story by show- 
ing how banks contributed to na- 
tional security during World War 
II and even helped track down 
foreign agents through money- 
clues. 


“Peter Penny” demonstrates 
that banks provide more mort- 
gage-money than any other lend- 
ing agency; that millions of 
American families are building 
financial security through bank 
that banks make mil- 
lions of loans to people 
emergencies; to repair homes and 
buy equipment; that bank credit 
helps farmers produce more and 
better food; and that millions of 
veterans look to banks for help 
with their money problems. 

The Advertising Department of 
the ABA is planning to make 
available to banks from time to 
time, similar comic books and 
other publications to stimulate in- 
terest among children in the sub- 
ject of thrift and sound personal 
money-management. 
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Says Private Int’l 


Investing Prospects 
Are Enormous 


(Continued from first page) 
reconstruction, re- ~stock: ing, and 
for new dévelopment-oi ail types. 
The most vital political and eco- 
nomic interests of the United 
Siutes, and of all other peace- 
seckii.g democracies. re: quire that 
this investment take place. There 
Can o€ no prosperity or peace for 
us in the world when millions of 
people in other nations are always 
on the verge of starvation. The 
necessary tremendous increases in 
productivity, income and stand- 
ards of living abroad can be ac- 
complished in any reasonable 
length of time only with the help 
of large volumes of foreign in- 
vestment, to get the process 
started, Foreign investment re- 
quires international political sta- 
bility, hut such stability itself 
vaunot be maintained without for- 
eign investment. 

“Nearly $15 biilion of !ong and 
short-term foreign loans have al- 
ready been made since the end of 
the war, mostly by governments. 
It is estimated that as much as 
30 to 35 billions more of foreign 
investment wiil be required in the 
next eight to ten years, in addi- 
tion to relief operations and po- 
litical advanees rot mace on pay- 
ment terms; and that these sums 
can be repaid; 20 to 25 billions 
will probably come from the 
United States, the largest part 
probably from private investors 
[he lessons of our exverience 
from 1919 to 1939, however, must 
be studied carefully and applied 
to this new foreign investment 
progrem. Foreign investment 
should be timed to offset rather 
than Intensify business-cvycle fluc- 
tuations at home and abroad: 
transfer provisions must be made 
flexible; and in private onerations, 
equity investmerts should be un- 
dertak rather than bond slota- 
tions where they are apnr¢ te 
The American Government should 
2n important advisory role, 

articular must watch ove: 
‘oad political implications oi 
private foreign investment. 

‘Finally,’ concluded Dr. Angell 
‘if we 1 pose to invest abroad 
on c ercial terms and ¢ 
paid. we must behave 
able creditors. In nar- 

nust adopt liberal 
restrictive tariff and 
mercial policies, since 
debtors cen ultimately re- 
net, only in goods and 

Without prosperity and 
peace abroad, there can be no 
sure prosperity and peace within 
our own frontiers.” 
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Whitmore Director of 
Gomm. & Indust. Ass’n 


Carl Whitmore, President of the 
New York Telephone Co. has 
been clected a Director of the 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, it was an- 
nounced on April 16, by Colonel 
Allan M. Pope, President of the 
Association, following a meeting 
of the Board. Mr. Whitmore came 
York in 1927 as General 

of Installation for the 
and by 
progressive steps wes elevated to 
the Presidency of his organization 
in 1944. Uis telephone industry 
career began in his nstive Cali- 
fornia in 1911. He served also in 
Portland. Ore., Chicago and up- 
state New York. Mr. Whitmore 
was National Campaign Director 
for the United Service Organiza- 
tions in the Fall of 1946 and 
Chairman of New York City’s 
National War Fund Drive, 1945-46. 
He is a trustee of Brooklyn Hos- 
pital and the United Hospital Fund 
of New York: a director of the 
Brooklyn Bureau ot Charities: 
Brooklyn Savings Bank: Holmes 
Electric Protective Co., and the 
En pire Ciiv Subway Co. of which 
he is also President. 
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